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LIFE is real, LIFE is earnest. 


and has a circulation of 6% 


million — but that wouldn’t 


be enough to furnish every 


NATIONAL Life policyholder 


a copy. 
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3 Plan your Meeting where there is C. A. (controlled 
attractions). Your delegates will attend and enthuse over a 
sojourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
the best in golf (two 18-hole courses) indoor and outdoor 
swimming, tennis, Skeet and Trap shooting, fine food and 
entertainment, plus world-famous Mineral Waters and Baths. 





All these attractions are part of the French Lick- 
Sheraton, and thereby at your control—no outside influences 
to detract from that all-important Meeting. 


Your delegates deserve the best—give it to them. All 
inquiries appreciated and answered prompltly. 







Completely air-conditioned 
guest rooms, convention ; : 
and meeting facilities 
for 1000 to 10 





= me |S 
mencn ick FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 
471 For Reservations or Literature 
Write to: 
FRENCH LICK HOTEL 
PHONE Wellington 5-938! 


CONVENTION RESORT HOTEL | 
WITH ALL CONVENTION FACILITIES 









































Month 1958 1959 
January $5,640 $4,791! ae 
February 5,064 5,154 42° 
| eee 5,914 5.89 0% 
Ee ee 5,681 5,718 119 
ae rere 5,574 5,593 0% 
0 ee ee ae ee 5,264 6,097 116% 
Bites vaiice csoe- 5,290 5,49 4.49) 
Ce ee 5,188 5,47 +49) 
September ... 5,153 5,35 +4° 
October 5,614 5 43° 
First ten months 54,382 55,349 47° 
November .......... 5,326 , 
DOCOMBEF ..io6 ie kes 7,169 
ME io ots $66,877 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January $3,543 $3,574 +4)° 
A Cee 3,566 3,73) +57 
oo eae 3,984 4,529 +14°/ 
April 4,095 4,404 +8°/ 
Oe ee ee 3,976 4,274 +479 
June 3,923 4,52| +159, 
A ee 4.176 4,348 4° 
August ....... 3,778 4.047 +4.7° 
September 3,957 3,932 me 
October 4.298 4.24 _ 
First ten months 39,296 41,601 +6%, 
November .......... 4.040 
December ........ 4,559 
eee ee eee ae $47,895 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

Janua $498 $490 —2° 
February ............ 532 567 47°, 
ae 590 636 +8° 
April 584 575 —2°, 
a a ae a ee 637 633 —I%, 
June 600 598 0%, 
July 569 54] —5° 
August 588 541 — 
Septemb 597 558 — 
Octob 621 585 _ 
First ten months 5,816 5,724 +2% 
November ........... 631 
December ..... 535 
Year .... $6,982 

TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE ; 
Janua $1,599 $727 —55' 
February 966 856 —I 
Marc 1,340 731 —45° 
April 1,002 739 —26; 
Ma) 961 686 7° 
June 74\ 978 432° 
Ju 545 603 +1l 
August 822 887 +8 
Septemb 599 863 +4 
October 754 +37 
First ten months 9,270 8,024 — 13%, 
November ........... 655 
December ....... 2,075 
EE ae $12,000 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and lastitute of Life 


Insurance. 


Figures exclude credit life insurance. 
% 1958 and 1959 figures have been revised to include Alaska. 
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company developments 





ARKANSAS Admitted 
National L Life Insurance C Montgomery, Ala. 
} National Life Ins. C Norr O 
cALIFORNI Admitted 
ransweste Té nsurance Company Rer Nev. 
eee Admitted 
Amer Assurance Co. of Louisian Lafayette, La. 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
American B Life urance C M Fla. 
al Lite In a > & ha, N 
Life & Accid ns. C L k 
Seaboard L nsurance Co rv A F 
ee | Admitted 
GEORGIA Admitted 
sn |r 2 F T 
Reinsured 
ance L nsurance Compar inta, GC 
s neaster Nationa nsurance eS Atlanta C 
HAWAII Admitted 
Cidelit Un Life In rance C Dalla Texa 
» Mut Life Assurance C t Ame } WwW te Ma 
Examined 
CANSAS. Examined ’ 
LOUISIANA 7 Licensed 
ional Republic L ° Baton F L 
* Admitted 
Retired : 
v d-) \ lL Cc lr uran © * mpany | 
MAINE Admitted 
All Amer In Life & Cas ITY iS mpany rark R 
MARYLAND Admitted 
American Heritage Life Insurance C 3Ck nville, Fla 
columbian Mu L n D N.Y 
delity Ur Life Insurance Co. C T 
Speer USErTS Admitted 
nsurance City Life Company Hartford, C 
MINNESOTA _ Examined 
‘ iat Wee ah © mpa Ar - 2 4 
“Admitted 
wSSOURI Admitted 
outhwestern Life Insurance Co. T 
NONTANA Admitted 
Pyramid Life In ranc C mpany Kansé City Ka 
NEBRASKA Admitted 
NEVADA Admitted 
‘acitic F Lif C Los A 
ansamerica Life Ins. Company Los A c 
nited Life Insurance C Billin M 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Al American Life & Casualty Compa Park Ridge 
UFECO Insurance Co. of America Seattle, Wast 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
: Examined . 
arolina Home Life Insurance C Burlington, N. C. 
tome Security Life Insurance C ham, N. C 
OHIO Admitted 
-lesapeake Life Insurance Company Baltin e, Ma. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Amar B uaa ins C F t N.C. 
bash L | an Compan dian Ind. 
4 Examined 
ainoun Life Insurance Company Columbia, S. C 
Mts incurance Compe a ee, oS 
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TENNESSEE Licensed 
Appalachiar Nationa! Life ns G T 
VERMONT Admitted 
Standard Security Life Ins. Co. New York, N. Y 
VIRGINIA Licensed 
cha : Admitted 
hark Nati ey ance & ¥ 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Charter National Life Insurance C M 
WISCONSIN Licensed 
ne egg itl Recetas det = 
Northern States Life Corporat M 
Admitted 
Amalaamated Labor Lite C 
WYOMING Admitted 
Ur srsity Nat - 
MANITOBA Admitted 
PUERTO RICO 


Examined 





eonventions ahead 


DECEMBER 
7-8 Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
Inst. of Life Insurance, 21st Annual, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York 
9-10 Life Ins. Assn. of America, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
28-29 American Assn. of Univ. Tchrs. of Ins., Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C. . 
FEBRUARY 
8-10 Health Ins. Assn. of America, Drake, Chicago. 
16-18 San Francisco Gen. Agents’ & Managers Assn., Del Monte 
Lodge, Pebble Beach. 
19-20 New York Assn. of Life Underwriters, Queensbury, Glens 
Falls. 
MARCH 
8 Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, Hilton, Pittsburgh. 
14-16 Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Agency Management Conf., 
Royal York, Toronto. 
18-20 Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Women, Region 2 Conf., Shoreham, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
20-24 Nat'l Assn. of Life Underwriters, Midyear, Brown, Louisville. 
20-24 South Atlantic Gen. Agents & Mgrs. Conf. of NALU, Brown 
Louisville. 
24-25 Society of Actuaries, Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 





sales by states 


LASKA LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase in 
ordinary 


life insurance sales in September. Idaho 
and Nevada were second and third, according to the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association which 
has analyzed September sales by states. Countrywide, 


‘lined 1° 
with September 1958, while 
In Idal 
14° 


ordinary business dec in September compared 
Alaska sales gained 


10, September sales were up 18% Nevada 


. 
30% 


and in 


For the first nine months of the year, with national 
ordinary sales up 6% from the year before, \rizona 
led with an increase of 24°, with Mississippi in second 


place, up 18% from the correspondiing period of last 


year. 











44% of Continental American field force 
qualified for 1959 President's Club 


Continental American was host to the qualifiers for its 

1959 President’s Club conference held at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Florida. In earning the honored distinction of 
membership in the President’s Club, they have established new 
heights of achievement: 


44% of the company’s active field force exceeded 
the stringent requirements for qualification—a new 
record for any President’s Club in the company’s 
history. 


The average annual rate of production for each 
qualifier is more than $550,000. 


32% of the qualifiers became associated with the 
company after the qualifying period began last 
year. 


This group made an important contribution to 
Continental American’s industry-high, average 
new sale—$16,434. 
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ee@ One of the chief dilemmas of 
insurance, as far as the policyholder 
js concerned, has always been the 
complicated language in which the 
policies are phrased. Terminology 
that may be concise and lucid to an 
underwriter or a lawyer is often 
incomprehensible to the layman; 
basically simple ideas, shrouded in 
complex words, become confusing 
and difficult to understand. The 
insurance industry, as well as the 
layman, has been disturbed by this, 
and interest in the development of 
a less esoterically verbose policy has 
grown in recent years. Several years 
ago we published a series of articles 
advocating “‘A Plain English Pol- 
icy.” Since that time, one company 
has endeavored successfully to initi- 
ate the use of such a policy. Aimed 
at better understanding between the 
surance industry and its clients, 
A Policy for Policyowners is sure 
to prove an important step, with 
far-reaching effects in the industry 
at large. See page 14. 


*ee In underwriting a life insur- 
ance risk there must be some finan- 
tial screening beyond the mere 
ability to pay the required premium. 
Anumber of formulae have been de- 
veloped over the years by which 
over-insurance is revealed and a few 
companies include in their rating 
manuals a set of factors to indicate 
limits. This subject is treated at 
some length in the article on Finan- 
cal Selection on page 18. The 
theories which have gained the 
widest acceptance are summarized 
and, among other things, the effect 
of the sale of term insurance on the 
problem is considered and some 
guides proposed. 
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eee With the rise in our living 
standards, and the growing popu- 
larity of health insurance and_re- 
lated fields, excellent medical service 
has been placed within the reach of 
anyone who needs it. Increasingly 
solicitous of good health, certain la- 
bor unions, employers, and public 
health officials are turning their at- 
tention toward the possibility of 
making dental care more accessible 
by prepayment plans, such as have 
been used for some time for the 
medical care. Prepaid 
Dental Services have already been 
initiated in various places and sey- 
eral in the main, however, 
these plans are all still in the nature 
of experiments. Nothing universal 
and definite has yet been adopted by 
the groups offering such care. But 
attention toward such experiments is 
growing, and may eventually have 
an important effect on the health i 
surance field at large. See page 2 


areas of 


forms : 


a 
a: 
eee In our November issue we pre- 
sented the first installment of a two- 
part article on the /ncome Tax 
Problems of life insurance companies 
under the Life Insurance Company 
Income Tax Act of 1959. It consid- 
ered the basic pattern of life company 
taxation and such matters as “gain 
from operation,” accounting meth- 
ods, and the operations loss deduc- 
tion. The second and final install- 
ment starts on page 29. 


eee The present trend toward in- 
creased automation in the insurance 
industry is a facet of the general, 
ever-present attempt to reduce op- 
erating costs and still maintain ever- 
increasing efficiency. 
and very important, means to this 


One obvious, 


end is to cut down on paperwork. 
Of the typing done in the average 
insurance office today, an amazing 
proportion is simply straight copy- 
ing. An efficient office copying ma- 
chine will reduce materially the time 
spent in typing duplicates, and will 
go a long way increasing 
personnel efficiency and output. 
Several important processes in in- 


toward 


surance work can be speeded up and 
made easier by use of a good copier ; 
a number of these are discussed and 
suggestions given on Cutting Paper- 
work Costs, beginning on page 53. 
The author discusses, as well, spe- 
cialized jobs which have been ac- 
complished easily and inexpensively 
by use of copying machines. 


eee Management development is a 
broad and vital area in any progres- 
sive company. a contin- 
uous recruiting of highgrade man- 
power. Equally important, however, 
is the treatment by a company of 


It includes 


those persons already in its employ. 
The various methods used by 
company in 


y one 
Accelerating Develop- 
ment of junior executives are dis- 
cussed in the article on page 89. No 
claim is made that any specific tech- 
nique is original, but the sum total of 
all the steps taken gives the program 
a distinctive The 
purpose is to develop and encourage 


character. basic 
an atmosphere in which the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and experience is 
fostered at level of 


every manage- 


ment, 


eee Use of business machines has 
greatly facilitated the procedures of 
the modern insurance industry. In- 
numerable jobs can now be delegated 
to machines with satisfying results 

as long as the machines do ef 
ficiently and in the best manner pos- 
sible what they are intended to do. 
One company was startled to learn 
that its operation had outgrown its 
mechanical provisions for them, so 
that the machines played an almost 
minor role in what had become once 
again a highly manual system. Tak- 
ing stock of this problem, the com- 
pany studied ways of Punch Card 
Stretching in order to return their 
business machines to efficient service. 
This informative “inside story” on 
business machines appears on page 


ol. 


11 











“how do | love thee? 
Let me count the ways....” 





We can think of seven big ways a father can reveal his love for his family. 
all wrapped up in The Union Central’s famous “Seven Vital Needs” package. Simplicity and sales 
consistency have identified it as the most advanced 
and effective programming development in the life 
insurance industry. And it’s just one more way we 
support our men in the Field — and brokers, too 
— with motivating merchandising for every selling 


situation! 


cuit VT WARS 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company -« Cincinnati 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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s There a Lesson for Us? 


HE QUIZ SHOW scandals have made discouraging 
T react ~ for most of the American public. The 
sight of show contestants, producers, sponsors, and net- 
work officials making statements, charging one another, 
lying, and confessing is a sorry mess that 
surprise to many people. It is natural that 
the public was fooled into thinking that the big-money 
quiz show 


lenying, 


comes as a 


were not rigged; it was also to be expected 
that an industry whose nearly exclusive pursuit was 
that of the dollar would indulge in practices which 
would smell when they came to the surface. The pur- 
suit of ratings showing mass listening without regard to 
quality of the audience was a contributing factor. 

There should be no dismay because the bubble has 
burst. There should be no expectation of automatic 
clean-up. As long as numbers of people who watch are 
believed to be indicative of those who buy, television 
screens will show a steady diet of westerns, 
era, old movies, and crime, with only the most obnox- 
ious material barred from the air. 

Without any feeling of self-righteousness the insur- 
ance business can feel that its ventures in the medium 
f television have been of high quality, designed to 


soap 


educate and enlighten while entertaining, and that its 
programs have -helped to raise the general level of tele- 
vision viewing. Such programs must be content with 
lower ratings than the quiz shows enjoyed, but they 
will also do without the scandals, 

What lesson or warning do the television scandals 
hold for us? There are several: 

First, the end never justifies the means. Shoddy 
selling methods cannot fail, in the long run, to tarnish 
the reputation of the seller. This applies not only in 
television, but in all other forms of selling as well. In 
life insurance, for example, misrepresentation and re- 
placement of policies reflect not only on the agent, but 
so on his company and on the institution of life 
insurance, 


Concentration on Volume 


Second, concentration on volume sales to the exclu- 
son of other values puts pressure on fallible 
people that they will strive to produce volume, even 
at the cost of honesty. If pressure is strong at the top 
ior bigger and bigger sales, and if those at the top do 
not actively concern themselves with selling methods, 
volume will result, but the methods may not be pretty. 
lt is sanctimonious to say, as the sponsors did at the 
tlevision hearings that they, like the public, were 
“victimised.” 


such 


A further lesson for us comes from the fact that 
lusiness, in its entertainment of the public and the 
dvertising of its products, has a responsibility to raise 
popular taste by sponsoring-better programs. In doing 
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so, however, it must recognize that the largest number 
of viewers are not getting what they think they want, 
Much of the trouble 
“intellectual” program 


and hence ratings will be lower. 
with the quiz shows was that 
ming was tied to ratings, with an inevitable contradi 


tion. In life insurance selling, whether by television 
or the agent’s sales talk, we cannot ethically sell what 
the large number of uninformed public think they want; 
if we did, term and twenty-year endowment would be 
rampant. We have a responsibility, which we cannot 
dodge, to offer our policyholders coverage fitted to their 
individual needs. It may be harder to sell this way and 
volume may not be so great, but the responsibility of 
the industry is not to sell-the greatest amount of life 
insurance as such; it is rather to fill people's needs and 
satisfy human wants. To put the matter plainly, we 
have some responsibility to give the public what they 
should have and not just what they want 


Professional Concept . 


A final lesson is one that we should know without 
having the T\ Life 
is different from cosmetics and other material products 


build 


agency forces oriented toward ethical methods of selling 


quizzes drive it home. insurance 


For fifty years companies have been trying to 


They have gone further, by training and education they 
have aided the growth of a professional concept among 
their men, so that the amount of insurance sold be 
comes secondary to filling the needs of the prospect. 
Just as the lawyer and the accountant perform a service 
instead of selling an audit or a will, the professional 
life insurance man keeps his eye on programming instead 
of on the policy. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the life insurance man 
is not paid for the service which he performs, but only 
for the product if he sells it 
ance policy. 


that is for the life 
In return, however, he and his company 
allowed to the and 
lawyer may not. The ethical relationship and the respon 


Wisur 


are advertise, which accountant 
sibility of the counsellor, however, are no different in 
one case from what they are in another. 

In advertising the product which the agent sells, the 
No one 


although 


company can aid him in performing his service 
would suggest that companies not do this, 
attorneys do not advertise wills. But the company in its 
advertising must guard against coming between the life 
underwriter and his client. Advertising must be a help 
to the underwriter or it will destroy him as a profes 
sional person. 

We hope that life insurance companies will always 
remember that building, training, and educating a pro 
fessional life insurance agency force to serve the public’s 
needs is far more important than advertising the sale 
of policies directly to that public. 





R. LEE SMITH 
Asst. Vice President, Farmer's New 
World Life Ins. Co., Mercer's Island 
Washington 

N THE FALL OF 1955 a series of 
| bee appeared in Best’s Insur- 
ance News with the catchy title 
Plain English Policy. To an insur- 
ance man the title was completely 
ambiguous. Attorneys don’t attempt 
to make policy contracts understand- 
able. Actuaries need complicated 
phrases to describe the benefits. 
State insurance codes seem to re- 
quire involved clauses. And the pol- 
icyowner let him ask his agent. 
A policyowner shouldn’t try to inter- 
pret a complicated document like a 
policy. 

Our company had previously con- 
sidered rewriting our policy forms, 

Mr. Upton’s series on 4 Plain 
English Policy was read very care- 
fully. Was it really possible to make 
a policy for the policy owner? We 
spent many hours discussing the 
problems and the benefits of such a 
policy. Finally we decided to try to 
produce a policy for policyowners. 
First off, we looked at what we had 
to change. The life insurance policy 
was a legal document, the product of 
diverse interests including the pol- 
icyowner, the insurance companies, 
and the legal profession. 

For years the policyowner has 
been protected by the state insurance 
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departments. The statutory require- 
ments covering items such as incon- 
testability, non-forfeiture and mis- 
statement of age were difficult to 
understand. The basic thoughts were 
simple enough, but the usual ways 
of expressing these simple thoughts 
were complex. 

Within the insurance companies 
the actuaries and underwriters used 
precise but complicated terminology 
to express their ideas. Simple con- 
cepts like policy values or death rates 
became non-forfeiture provisions or 
commissioners’ 1941 standard ordi- 
nary mortality table. At the same 
time sales management included 
many liberal features such as settle- 
ment options, accidental death bene- 
fits, and premium waiver provisions 
which brought further complexity. 

The legal profession had also 
shaped the insurance contract. The 
usual contract shrouded the protec- 
tive provisions of the insurance pol- 
icy within a_ thought-concealing 
cloak. Phrases like “constitute de- 
fault,’ “herein referred to,” and 
“shall thereupon immediately cease 
and become void,” tended to confuse 
and frighten the insured. 


A New Concept 


This then was our position: We 
had an inheritance from the past . . 
one that was almost impossible to 


change, but we also had a tremen- 
dous concept a policy for pol- 
icyowners. 

The first step was to sell this con- 
cept to our management. They saw 


the possibilities and a committee was 
formed to produce our policy for 
policyowners. It contained a repre- 
sentative from underwriting, policy 
issue, and forms and_ procedures. 
Right away we determined the out- 
line of our effort. 

Here were our seven specific ob- 
jectives : 
1. Simple words throughout. 


2. Short meaningful thoughts, sen- 


tences, and paragraphs. 
3. Elimination of all hairsplitting. 
4. An attractive and interesting con- 
tract. 
5. A minimum of typing all in one 
area, regardless of riders or benefits 
6. One face sheet for all types oi 
policies. 

A personalized contract. 


All seven objectives could be 
summed up with, “The finest life 
insurance policy in America.” We 
think our policy measures up to this 
summation. I’m sure a review oi 
our effort will be of interest and also 
help others who may be working 
toward the same goal. 

We got together with our tof 
management and asked for ideas 
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We canvassed our sales department 
and some of our representative sales- 
men. We contacted leading insur- 
ance periodicals such as Best's to 
get background material that was 
available. Policy forms from many 
companies were collected and ana- 
lyzed for good ideas and clear, con- 
cise wordings. \We read and re-read 
the articles in Best’s by Howard 
Upton entitled 4 Plain English Pol- 
icy. Every tip on new policy forms 
was followed so that we would know 
of the newest ideas of others. 


Ideas for Improvement 


Each of the early sessions was 
packed with ideas and possibilities 
for specific improvements. We dis- 
cussed additional benefits, broadened 
provisions, arrangements, wordings, 
physical design—to mention but a 
flew. These brainstorming sessions 
vere very stimulating and gave us 
the foundation for our later work. 

After tentative layouts we finally 
settled on a book type policy eight 
and a half inches high by seven 
inches wide—bound at the side. In 
general, each page would have two 
columns of type about three inches 
in width. 
to read format. 


This produced an easy 
The net result was 
a policy without the formidable as- 
pects of the usual 
tract. 


insurance con- 
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Next we worked on designing a 
universal face sheet to handle the 
typing for all policy forms. This 
also to the 
for and 
What worked well for ordi- 
nary life would not fit double protec- 


face sheet was include 
typed information 


benefits. 


riders 


tion to age sixty and what worked 
for double protection to age sixty 
would not fit the family policy. We 
made many revisions until it could 
all chil- 


dren’s forms and even the family 


be used on all adult forms, 
policy. The front of our face sheet 
also contained our insuring clause 
and our personalizing paragraph. 
The reverse of our face sheet con- 
tained the general provisions such 
as Premium Payments, the Contract, 
Incontestability, etc., that 


quired in all policies. 


are re 


Policy Format 


Our policy is assembled from four- 
teen by eight and a half inch sheets 
We used the back half 


of our face sheet for the settlement 


folded once. 


options and for endorsements. One 


involved problem of construction 
was the description. The law in most 
states requires that a brief descrip- 
tion of the contract must appear on 
both the front and back of the policy. 
We finally decided to put the de- 
scription on the two center pages of 





the policy . the pages that pet 

tained to a single plan and contained 
Idan information, 
payment of proceeds, and the table 


of values, 


guaranteed values, 


The policy description is 


printed in the extreme lower left 
corner of each page. The policy 
face was cut so that it was eight 
and a quarter inches deep and _ the 
description appears on the botton 
of the face sheet though actually 


printed on the 
Twenty-four of — the 


two center pages 
twenty-five 
states in which we operate have 
approved this method of construc 


tion and identification 


Suitable Cover 


The last construction problem was 


the design of an attractive but 


ple cover. It was to tie in witl 

policies issued by the other compan 
ies in the Farmers Insurance Group, 
but at the same time it was to tell 
the insured neatly and clearly that it 


was a life insurance policy. Once the 


cover is attached the package is 


seven by eight and a half inches 

just the size of a small booklet. If 
the insured desires, one fold will con 
vert it to the 


folded life insurance policy 


size of the normal 

In most policies we find continual 
references to the XYZ LIFE IN 
SURANCE COMPANY. Not only 


1 
| 
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In 1895 Roentgen discovered a 
new kind of light capable of 
penetrating substances impassa- 
ble by ordinary light. Because 
he didn’t fully understand the 
nature of the ray he called. it 
X-Ray. 

In 1959 Security Benefit Life 
discovered a new method of un- 
derwriting capable of offering 
needed protection at acceptable 
rates to those previously denied. 
Because of its very nature we 
called it “Individualized Medical 
Underwriting”. IMU is a flexi- 
ble underwriting program de- 
signed to meet the ever-chang- 
ing needs and demands of a 
discriminating public. 

Why not “Discover The Differ- 
ence” in your earnings by learn- 
ing more about this revolutionary 
new concept in the underwriting 
of difficult cases. 

Licensed in most states, Security 
Benefit is a sound, established, 
highly rated company, offering 
its representatives up - to - date 
policies, efficient Home Office co- 
operation, plus tested sales aids. 
We feel we are the Company 
with the DIFFERENCE—here’s 


just a few reasons why: 


e Top first year and renewal 
commissions for General 
Agents (Liberal vesting 
provisions) 


e Exclusive substandard facili- 
ties for you and your brokers 


e Lifetime Service Fee 


e Disability income when sick 
or disabled 


e Liberal retirement plan 


e Office allowances 


>CAREER OPPORTUNITY4 


If you're like many alert life underwriters, 
you have been searching for the company 
which can help you make life insurance a 
career instead of a job without a definite 
future. At the present time we have. many 
excellent opportunities available for men 
whose experience and ability qualify them for 
personal producing general agent responsi- 
bilities. If you feel that you can fulfill this 
challenging and rewarding opportunity, con- 
tact us today! 

MARC F. GOODRICH, CLU 

Assistant Vice President 


Dept. 42 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY Topeka, Kansas 





Policyholders—Continued 


does this impress the reader that the 
XYZ LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY has a very good opinion of 
itself, but it also adds considerably 
to the length of the document. Our 
| first innovation was to delete refer- 
lences to Farmers New World Life 
and change ours to a personalized 
|contract. Our initial paragraph is 
our personalizing paragraph and 
reads : 


“In this policy the insured will be 
referred to as “you” and Farmers 
New World Life 
pany will be referred to as “us” or 
“we”.” 

This step alone cut out consider- 
able verbiage and gave us a more 
understandable policy—a _personal- 
ized policy. It became “your’’ policy 
rather than the Farmers New World 
Life policy. Wordings such as “you 
may reinstate this policy” and “if 
| you repay the loan before the date to 
| which interest had been paid, we will 
refund all unearned interest to you” 
replaced more cumbersome wordings 
|using “the insured” and “the com- 
pany.” Our agents will be selling 
“your policy” rather than a Farmers 


New World Life policy. 


Insurance Com- 





Written and Rewritten 


Of course, the biggest part of the 
| job was the wording. Every idea 
| was written and then rewritten. It 
had to sound just right and say ex- 
actly what it should say—with no 
legal gobbledygook and with short 


sentences, Each paragraph was a 
| new challenge. 
one of them. 

“AGE—If your age was misstated, 
the amount payable will be such as 


Here is a sample of 


| the premiums paid would have pur- 


chased at the correct age. The pre- 
| mium rate will be based on our rates 
}at the time this policy was issued. 
| You may file proof of age at any 
|time. Once your age is established 
lto our satisfaction, we will use this 
age on any settlement.” 

Another important aspect of our 
revision was to broaden the coverage 
both by deletion of hairsplitting and 


also by including new provisions. 
| For instance, we cut the suicide pe- 
| riod to one year and included a con- 
| tractual Late Remittance Offer as 
part of our broadened contract. 
When we had completed a draft 
of the ordinary life policy, our actu- 


ary, our secretary-chief under. 
writer, and our legal counsel spent 


many hours 


with the Mm niitter 
going over the policy ch word 
was again weighed and 


: I phrases 
refined further. , 


The sent 


ces ane 
paragraphs were analyze ) see 
they expressed the intend leanin: 
clearly and succinctly. ithout 
wonderful team our progress would 
have been stopped many ts. We 
met and overcame man eming] 
insurmountable roadbloc! " 

Finally we had the of tl 
policy for policyowners ( id 
tract’ was personalized. e idea 
were expressed in sim Englis| 
and the sentences were Tt an 
clear, The wording reduce 
from 2.900 to 1.500 we 

With the text fir ed—the 
proofs came next. As usual ther 
were typographical prol S wher 
the text was printed. W1 ve say 
the proofs some ideas w: refine 
further. As soon as ot rinted 
pilot form for Ordinary Life was 
ready we submitted it to our home 
state—Washington. In a few days 
we had a conference with a repr 
sentative of the state inst nee de 
partment. We were fortunate that 
very few changes had to be mad 


and a major hurdle was past. 

Next we submitted our 
life policy to the other twenty-four 
States in which our compa 
ates. Seventeen states gave If 
approval while eight states did not 
Some of the objections or 
tions were easy to take care of and 
our policy was improved further 
Other objections ran counter to our 
basic purposes and necessitated care- 
ful study and rewording. After 
much correspondence with the vari- 
ous departments we were sure of 
the changes that would make it uni- 


ul 


versally accepted. 


Redrafting the Policy 


Without resubmitting our ordi- 
nary life policy for final state ap- 
proval we decided to go ahead to the 
remainder of our project—rewriting 
all of our other forms to make them 
compatible with the ordinary life 
contract. As we progressed, the jol 
of keeping the various wordings con- 


sistent became more and more diffi- 
cult. A provision that worked with 
one type of policy would not work 
with another. 1 
ous redrafting. 


This caused continu- 
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Our basic policy forms included | 


endowment, level term, life income, 
childrens’, double protection to age 
sixty, Juuor 


special icies. We also had to re- 


write our reducing term riders and 


benefits such as death, 


executive, and ore 
ne : 
accidental 

| 


waiver premium, and disability | 
annuity, [ach in turn presented ad- 
ditional problems that had to be 


solved to make the series compatible | 
and consistent throughout. Our final 
hurdle was the family policy. It 
ipossible to fit it into our 

but finally the require- 
had set were met. 


seemed 
objectiv' 
ments W 


Complete Text 


Once again the round of confer- 
ences with the actuaries, our secre- 


tary-chief underwriter, and our legal | 


Each change or alteration 
meant checking the other forms and 
numerous changes. Finally this work 
was done, Our text was complete. 
With two hundred and _ sixteen 
pages of forms, each needing to be 
type set, you can see the problem 
involved in printing. Only a very 
close liaison between our forms and 
department and our 
printer enabled us to get the job 
done. 


counsel. 


procedures 


This June we submitted the whole 
series to our home state of Washing- 
ton. Once again we were elated to 
have their approval. Then came the 
submission to our other states. At 
the moment we have complete ap- 
provals from twenty-three states and 
expect approval from the last two 
in the near future. 

We have seen the birth of a new 
policy series. If we had realized at 
the beginning the problems involved 
and the three years of effort, we 
would have been 
Start. 
successful. 


much slower to 
However, our efforts were 
We attained the 
goal we had set. We feel we have 
an attractive policy, understandable 
to everyone, broad in every way, 
and easy to produce—a pers« malized 
contract—a policy for policyowners. 


have 








CREDIT LIFE RATES 


THE FLORIDA AND OHIO insurance 
departments are now considering the 
fixing of maximum insurance rates 
for credit life. Ohio rates of $.75 
per month per $1,000 become effec- 
tive January 1, 1960. 


























Take a look at 


T-O-P 


(Term—Optional—Permanent) 


Continental’s NEW Group Insurance Plan Cuts Employer 
Costs ... Boosts Employee Benefits. 


T-O-P can be a door-opening addition to the “products” 
you offer. 


It’s particularly attractive to employees because it elim- 
inates the problem of high cost of conversion at retire- 
ment age—yet gives full protection. Each employee has 
the option of either group-term or permanent protection 
with cash savings. 

The employer likes T-O-P because it puts his group ona 
level cost basis. Thus costs don’t rise each year as employees 
grow older. He can keep his older, experienced personnel 
and still pay only a spread cost that earns dividends. And, 
too —T-O-P makes an attractive “fringe-benefit’”” when 
hiring new people. 


Look into T-O-P 


Find out for yourself how T-O-P adds a 
new dimension to the service you offer 
your clients. A phone call, a visit or a let- 
ter will get you all the details promptly. 


Continental Assurance 


COMPANY 


Retirement and Special Plans Department 


310 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 4, Illinois - One of the Continental National Group 








D. T. WEIR 
Underwriting Executive 
North American Life Assurance 
Company 


HE NECESSITY FOR some finan- 
See screening beyond mere 
ability to pay premiums has been a 
long established principle. From its 
early formal appearance in insurance 
literature however, acceptance of the 
principle into practice took nearly 
ten years and gained wide-spread 
acceptance only because of unfavor- 
able mortality occurring well prior 
to the depression in the late twenties. 
It is truly remarkable how widely 
these early proposals have found 
their way into our practice for two 
and a half decades. There is little 
doubt that they are now gradually 
being abandoned after having served 
us well. Unfortunately no promising 
substitutes have been presented to 
us. In the presence of favourable 
economic conditions we have been 
spared the harsh necessity of ac- 
quiring such satisfactory substitutes. 


Measuring Rod 


The early paper I referred to 
above is contained in T.A.S.A. vol- 
ume 23, dated 1922. The author’s 
foresightedness has been much ad- 
mired and six years later the follow- 
ing quotation appeared in volume 17 
of R.A.I.A. “There is a need for 
some measuring rod to steady our 


18 


judgment. We should bear in mind, 
too, that the unsatisfactory experi- 
ence of 1927 was in a period of gen- 
eral prosperity. We shall leave to 
your imagination what might happen 
if a depression sets in.” The de- 
pression did come, mortality losses 
were severe, and it did seem proba- 
ble from the few individual studies 
made, that sound financial under- 
writing could have prevented most of 
the The theories which 
gained the widest acceptance are 
summarized below. 


losses. 


Personal 


The 10 times Rule: This rule was 
a sales rather than an underwriting 
rule proposed by Dr. S. S. Huebner 
encouraging Agents to raise their 
sights. It suggests taking a capital 
sum invested at interest to produce 
some proportion of income as being 
a reasonable measure of the insura- 
ble value of the life. With interest 
at 5% and 50% income required, the 
result is 10. Where 3% and 75% 
are used the result is 25. Despite 
the arbitrary choice ten times be- 
came a very widely used rule. It is 
probably academic but from the na- 
ture of the reasoning behind the 
theory, the income which would be 
destroyed at death only should enter 
into the calculation. 

The 20% Rule: This rule pro- 
the limit in total insurance 
when the premiums reach 20% of 


poses 


financial selection 


income. It is based on a concept 
of ability to pay using a rather high 
proportion of total income to be ap- 


plied to life insurance. Since the 
plan affected the result, the rule was 
modified to assume all insurance in 


force and applied for was ()rdinary 
Life Non Participating. he rule 
resulted in the following multiples 


of income based on the rates current 
in 1930 and for comparison is shown 
the result on fairly low rates of 
today. 


Age 1930 Current 
20 15 19 
40 9 10 
60 3 4 


This is not an indemnity rule and 
applies to all income. 


Overinsurance 


Laird’s Rule: Laird opens his 
famous paper of 1930 on “Over- 
Insurance” by asking if any limit is 
needed in a case otherwise first class. 
He then proposes that an insurable 
value of the life can be found in the 
present value of a proportion of 
earned income for the balance of the 
insured’s expectation of life. By us- 
ing 75% of the income and the 
AM(5) Table of Mortality at 5%, 
values running from 13 at age 20 
to 6 at age 60 were produced. A 
modern table gives multiples of 18 
at age 20 reducing to 10 at age 60. 
The theory had great appeal as being 

(Continued page 20) 
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i CANT CLAIM ALL 
THE CREDIT, BUT.... 


OVER 81 BILLION INSURANCE SOLD 
WITH COLBURN PRODUCED M-FP* FILMS 









MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


21 Colburn produced Motivation-Presentation films for the insurance industry are aiding insurance salesmen to 
new sales records. If you are considering mechanical sales aids in either sound-slide film or motion picture for your 
sales program, we would welcome the opportunity of discussing our Motivation-Presentation film service with 
you. In addition to providing you with a wealth of experience directly in the insurance field, we also provide a 
complete package service. Included are creative script development and writing; production of both picture and 


sound under imaginative directors in our own studios, plus portable projector units. All at an integrated produc- 


tion price that can mean important savings to you. Why not drop us a line today for complete information? 


JOHN COLBURN ASSOCIATES, INC. 1122 CENTRAL AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. + Alpine 1-8520 + Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 







SALES 
SALES TRAINING 
RECRUITING 


*MOTIVATION-PRESENTATION 














Financial Selection—from page |8 
a reasonable measurement of the 
indemnity value of the earning power 
destroyed at death. 

Family Security Rule: Because of 
the present wide-spread use of the 
Family Security (Reducing Term) 
type policy without basic amount, it 
is interesting to see what is involved 
in producing 75% of income to age 
70 for example, for each $1,000 of 


Why be 
SATISFIED 


with ONLY an 


ANC} S RRS 
COMMISSION 


Volunteer can offer a personal 
producing General Agent’s con- 
tract to an aggressive, experi- 
enced self-starter, capable of 
being in business for himself! 


Complete line of 
Competitive Policies 
as 
Top Commissions 
© 


Liberal Financing 


IN ADDITION, you will re- 
ceive the friendly, personal co- 
operation of a highly trained and 
experienced Home Office staff 
PLUS the energetic backing of 
our 56 year old Company. 





Territories open in 
Southeastern and Southwestern 
States 





WRITE IN CONFIDENCE TO 
CARTER J. LYNCH, JR. 
AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
B32 VOLUNTEER BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


The VOLUNTEER 
STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Zt ee 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





sarned income. The cost as a per- 
centage of income, the initial com- 


muted value and the resulting fac- tion with ready liquidity borroy 
tor are shown using our own ing powers such insurance woul 
Company’s non-participating rates. ——— yi 
Initial 

AnnualPremium Percent Commuted % IncomeWhok 
Age $62.50 per month of income Value Factor Basis 
20 $72.75 7 19,600 19.6 49 
30 82.69 8 17,600 17.6 4.8% 
40 101.38 10 14,900 14.9 4% 
50 126.44 13 11,300 11.3 6% 
60 147.56 15 6,500 6.5 3.3% 
Chis theory is consistent with a —— 
needs philosophy. The values using be redundant and _ speculation 
a Family Security to 70 Plan are present. The cases vary widely an 
not too dissimilar from a temporary little or no general the covers 
survivorship annuity to the wife pay- the field. In general, an indemit, 
able from the husband’s death to the value must be assigned ind com. 
wife’s age 70. The factors generally pared with the insurance 
exceed commonly accepted multiples Deferred Compensation : There js 
which are based on other theories. no theory on the general subject of 
The cost of providing the amount on Deferred Compensation. 1€ usta 
a modern Whole Life basis is exces- concept is an agreement by the con 
sive at ages above 30. pany to pay an employee less during 

his earning period and thus enhane 


Non-Personal Needs 


Estate and Inheritance Taxes: 
Compared to some of our problems 
establishing the amount of estate and 
inheritance taxes required is rela- 
tively easy. The amount of insurance 
required for meeting the taxes de- 
pends on the liquidity of the estate. 
Providing insurance for the esti- 
mated cash requirement to prevent 
loss on sale in order to meet the 
taxes is a proper use of insurance. 

Key Man Insurance: A very dif- 
ficult task is often presented in 
measuring the cash value of a loss 
to a company on the death of an 
important employee. A Five Times 
Rule has retained some acceptance 
for nearly 30 years solely on the 
grounds of simplicity. There seems 
no logical justification for the figure 
and each case resolves itself into an 
estimate of the loss. In general 
Life Insurance seems to have less 
ability to solve this problem than 
the others. It is a rare case where 
the death of an individual has had 
more than a passing effect upon a 
moderate or large size company. 
The preparation of successive man- 
agement teams is a necessity in any 
organization and if this is solved, 
a cash requirement at the expense 
of present premium payments is 
hardly justified. 

Stock Purchase: The insurance 
facilitates the purchase of the owner- 
ship from the insured’s heirs. To 





the extent it prevents a loss on gai 
it is legitimate. In a large corpora 








any pension. It appeals bec: 
the reduced income and rate of tay 
generally applying after r 
However, if there is no 


irement 


vreement 
to continue payment after death t 
the widow, a deferred annuity and 
not insurance is required. If the 
agreement continues beyond death, 
such insurance should be personal 
with due allowance for the premiums 


required as additional income 
where these are disguised 
purposes. 


ever 


tor tax 


Sometimes premiums for Life or 
Endowment Insurance are paid by 
the corporation in a way that the 
do not count as earned income t 
the employee, and the payment t 
him after retirement may also be at 
a lower tax rate. For underwriting 
such premiums can be counted as 
income and the insurance as pet 
sonal. 

Creditor Guarantee- 
ing repayment of a loan by insuranet 
is quite legitimate. Speculation 
arises where the insurance is the 
only probable method of repayment 
Also, if collateral is ample, suc 
insurance is redundant or must be 
considered as personal. 

In this connection it has seemed 
to me an oddity that our investment 
departments sometimes suggest ful! 
insurance cover to the unpaid ex- 
tent of a mortgage or bond issut 
even where the asset is amply se 
cured and where the death of any 
employee will not impair the service 


Insurance: 


Best’s Life News 
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sale # of the loan. The borrower prefers 


ora- | to insure his younger partners to THE ad | ORD KNOWS 
row. | minimize the carrying charges THE TWulweliapy ie (e) 3 
‘ould creating further anomalies particu- 

— ff farly if the younger men are rela- BEING A LEADER 


ively unimportant. The loan prob- 





ate ably matures at death thus cancelling 
good investment. 
Others: Children and dependent 
adults may carry neither income nor 
indemnity values. It is considered 
—— &f that natura! affection of parents and 
m is § desire to promote thrift habits 
y and § oredominate in the case of children 
Overs allowing considerable liberties in 
emity # underwriting, but for dependent 
com- § adults a less optimistic attitude is 
possible since the principals can 
“e Sf estimate the wisdom of insuring 
ct  F more closely than outsiders. 
usua 
com- 
luring Statistical Studies 
hance 
se of Only three major studies are é : , 
tax | available none of which measures You can find leaders and followers in every walk of 


life. That includes life insurance agents—and life 
insurance companies. 


Pilot Life—the company with the Big Plus—has 


ment, | mortality by financial categories on 
ement § units of less than $25,000. 


ath te Mortality on Policies for Large recognized the importance of being a leader for more 
y and § Amounts: The series of large than half a century, and has done so with modern, 
lf the § amount studies reported by the So- low-cost, high-value insurance plans, never paying less 
death, | ciety of Actuaries began in connec- than 4% interest on life insurance funds left on deposit. 
rsonal J tion with the Medical Impairment Pilot Life has led the way in group plans for 
niums § Study of 1929. $50.000 and higher large or small business, scholastic accident and life 

: —. . a, insurance, custom-planned accident and sickness 
> even § issues from 1919 to 1927 were 


insurance with guaranteed weekly indemnities, credit 
life, life insurance for women only, unusual weekly 
saries in 1928. This meant that and monthly premium plans, accident insurance for 
ife or } very little actual experience of the youth groups, and refund of premium savings plans. 
aid by f large amount issues in the late 
t they [| twenties was exposed to risk for 
me tof very long. Even so, the experience 
ent tof showed unfavourable progression 
) be at § for amounts greater than $200,000. 
rriting, J The Committee felt that the rapid - A a 
ited asf increase in Federal inheritance tax Dijel Y 7 TS, C. 
iS pet-f focused attention on legitimate in- ° lO L£YfC USN UNECE ~ Z cmpiany 
surance needs with favourable a ‘ ‘ER FIFTY YEARS 
rantee- § perience in the early periods. Later — Oo Cee 
surance 
ulation 


yr tax § studied and carried to the anniver- 





— , ‘ : O. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
onditions changed and it was felt 


msurance was taken out as a matter 
is the f of speculation accentuated by shop- oa ; 
yyment. f ping, ; The total experience both plans however has been evident and there 








suc > ; combined has been running 90% or is an indication in the age group 
Sut Further studies were reported : 7 “thas ; ( aa 
wust be Fs . , : less, of the corresponding standard 10 to 39 that even the Permanent 
irom time to time and the following ee é : : pee 
. : & medical issues. An important degree Plans in the last period carried 10% 
,| Summary of the latest report is of , ; ; T ) T j i 
seemed § interest here of anti-selection on Term Plans excess mortality. The Committee 
>stment points out that while the results 
est ful Mortality Ratios on Large Amount Issues have been very satisfactory taken 
aid ex- as a whole, the Permanent Plans 
. C *] > 62 e e 
d issue] 4 nn___ 1943-1941 ,.__ 1941-1948 4. 1948-1993 have shown a gradual increase for 
ge Term Permanent Term Permanent Term Permanent ‘te » 85 86 and 
ply se- f 19.39 168 80 168 100 107 110 the three periods namely, 85, 86 an 
of any § 4049 114 73 07 89 9 90 88%. Another Table which is not 
y fe 1 / r 4 4 
service 0nd up = 107 95 o1 78 72 78 
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CREDIT INSURANCE 


A NEW OHIO LAW going into effect 
January 1 will require the state su- 
perintendent of insurance to set 
maximum premium rates and estab- 
lish regulations for credit life and 
credit accident and health insurance. 

Edward A. Stowell, state insur- 
ance superintendent, recalled that 
prior to 1957 there were no regula- 
tory problems with credit life insur- 
ance in Ohio, because lenders ab- 
sorbed the cost of the premiums and 
were interested in as low a rate as 
possible. In 1957, however, the law 
was changed to allow the cost of the 
insurance to be passed on to the 
debtor. Under the new law, pat- 
terned after recommendations of the 
National Insurance 
Commissioners, the state superin- 
tendent can set maximum rates and 
approve contracts in the field. 

Stowell announced hearings 
would be held this fall on proposed 
regulations, one of which would re- 
quire all dividends on the insurance 
policy to be used to 
charges. 


Association of 


reduce loan 
Nebraska State Insurance Direc- 
tor William E. Grubbs announced 
the promulgation by his department 
of Rule #24 implementing and in- 
terpreting Legislative Bill 594, en- 
acted by the 1959 Nebraska legisla- 
ture to regulate credit life and credit 
health and accident insurance. 


LABOR LAWYER VIEWS 
INSURANCE 


Most OF THE PROBLEMS existing 
between organized labor and _ the 
life insurance business are the 


result of lack of mutual understand- 
ing and trust, Charles P. Scully, 
legal counsel, California Labor Fed 
eration, AFL-CIO, told life insur- 
ance executives attending the 54th 
annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

He stated that labor believes the 
life insurance business to be loosely 
self-regulated, pointing out that an 
industry, which is primarily national 
in scope, is locally regulated in a 
multiplicity of states. According to 
Mr. Scully, a uniform rate structure 
should be included under regulatory 
measures. 


22 


The phrasing and terminology of 
the life insurance contract also came 
under Mr. Scully’s criticism. He 
told his audience that labor believes 
that a benefit purchased should be 
expressed clearly and explicitly so 
that the individual upon 
reading the document can readily 
understand his policy. 


average 


Calling for joint cooperation on 
both sides so that these and other 
negative impressions can be clari- 
fied, Mr. Scully said that his com- 
ments were made “to encourage 
your mutual cooperation which will 
permit legitimate profit with con- 
comitant faithful performance since 
we believe together we can insure 
maximum protection at minimum 
aan 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


CHARLES R. 
of banking 
Jersey, has 


HOWELL, commissioner 
and New 
announced that life in- 
surance companies may sell variable 
annuity policies in that state on and 
after November 2. 


insurance in 


It is not expected 
that any company will be ready to 
start actual sale until sometime after 
November 2. 

The Department of Banking and 
Insurance has adopted Regulation 
No. I 1959A-2 covering the issu- 
ance of contracts on a variable basis. 
The rules specify that as much “‘pre- 
mium’” must go into fixed dollar 
annuity income as into variable dol- 
invest- 
ment experience may be used in sale 
of the and investments 
must be scrutinized each six months 


lar income, no histories of 
contracts, 


to see whether they measure up to 
statutory standards with non-quali- 
fying investments disposed of within 
six months. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


THE MOTOR VEHICLE accidental 
death toll for the first eight months 
of the year has been 4% greater than 
during the comparable period of 
1958 (12,810 vs. 22,940). Each 
month, with the exception of August 
when the totals were the same, there 
have been more motor vehicle deaths 
than the corresponding month of 
last vear. 
mates of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 


These figures are esti- 


LIFE INSURANCE LITIGATION 


A TOTAL OF two hundre 


ity-tw 
cases involving life insurance litiga. 
tion in state and federal courts hay 
been reviewed by the American Life 
Convention during the 1958. 


1959, and of these, slightly mor 
than half, or 53.7%, were favorabk 
to the company, it was reported to- 
day to the ALC at its fourt! 
annual meeting, in Chi at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 

Speaking before the AI_C’s Legal 
Section, C. Clark Bryar ssistant 
general counsel of the c ivention, 
highlighted litigation in eleven major 
categories: taxation, binding te. 
ceipts, effective date, murder of in- 
sured, aviation and war clauses. 
Federal Trade Commissi ariable 
annuities, Iron Curtain beneficiaries, 
pre-authorized bank drafts. supple- 
mentary contracts and misrepre- 


sentation in application. 


PLEA TO SUPREME COURT 


THE TRAVELERS Health Association 
of Omaha, Neb., a direct mail ac- 
cident and health company, has filed 
a brief with the Supreme Court urg- 


ing that it uphold a ruling of the 


eighth circuit court that the Federal 
Trade Commission cannot regulate 
its direct mail advertising, since the 
intention of the McCarran Act was 
to “restore the status quo of insur- 


ance regulation as it existed” be- 
fore the Supreme Court decision on 
the Southeastern Underwriters case 
The court is therefore reque sted t 
deny jurisdiction to the F.T.C. 


CRASH PROGRAM NOT 
NEEDED 


scientific 


Dr. DIEUAIDE, 
director of the Life Insurance Med- 


FRANCIS R. 


ical Research Fund, says that there 
is not at present a need fot 
programs” against cancer, coronary 


“‘crasl 
disease, etc. Pri yposals for such pro- 
grams are based on misunderstand- 
ing, since knowledge of these (lis- 
eases “simply is not adequate for the 
formulation of sensible crash pro- 
grams.” Dr. Dieuaide was speaking 
at the 68th annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Med- 
New 


ical Directors of America 11 


York City. 
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Some frank opinions on 
what life is like being married 
to a Nylic Agent 





INCOME HAS TREBLED ... “I confess I was totally 
unprepared and not a little dismayed at the prospect of 
my husband becoming a life insurance salesman. I con- 
sidered that he would have a thankless and strenuous job. 

“J realize now that life insurance is a professional career 
and I am proud that my husband can administer real 


Mrs. Clay Thomas of Kenner, La. says 
that her husband always wanted to go 
© into business for himself, so on Novem- 
ber 1, 1945 he joined New York Life. 
Mrs. Thomas goes on to write: 





|HAD THE USUAL WIFELY QUALMS... “Although I 
respected my husband’s ability to succeed, in whatever 
venture he might undertake, I had the usual wifely qualms 
about the outcome. I hated to be the kind of wife who 
holds her husband down, but I'll admit I could just imag- 
inelosing our home and living a “hand-to-mouth existence.’ 

“Well, New York Life was the answer. Although my 
husband had no previous sales experience, somehow, from 
the first day he started, his ambitions for unlimited oppor- 
tunities and income have been satisfied. And I have no 
doubts about our present or future security.” 


Lifelong security eet 
; : (NYLIC 
is the major reason a aoe 
why wives say... THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 

IN YOUR COMMUNITY BE 


iS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 





Mrs. Rosalind Domenitz, Manhasset, N. Y.; When her husband was dis- 
charged from the Army, the Domenitzs faced the question of which 
career he was best suited for. After careful consideration Mr. Domenitz 
decided to come to New York Life. Writes Mrs. Domenitz: 


service to people in this highly important field. My hus- 
band’s yearly income today greatly exceeds that of his 
best annual earnings prior to joining New York Life. 
Today we have been able to furnish a new home and are 
able to afford other lesser luxuries that seemed impossible 
a short time ago.” 


Mrs. Don Hanesworth, Madison, Wis- 
consin, encouraged her husband to give 
up a supervisory position with a public 
utility company in order to start with 
New York Life. This is Mrs. Hanes- 
worth’s story: 


FUTURE SECURITY IS EVERYTHING... “Since Don 
has about trebled his old salary,” says Mrs. Hanesworth, 
“‘we know it was a wise move. 

“We also have great confidence in the future, because 
of the New York Life compensation plan under which 
agents may qualify for a life income. I think it is far ahead 
of the retirement possibilities of any other occupation. 
This is one thing that sold me on New York Life from the 
beginning. Future security is everything because of that 
plan and because of the unlimited possibilities of income. 
Now, after three years, | am more enthusiastic than ever.” 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance - Group Insurance «+ Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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Prepaid Dental Services 


J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of Information and Research 
Health Insurance Association of 
America 


INCE THE CONCLUSION of World 

War II, there has been increas- 
ing talk of and interest in insurance 
or prepayment against the costs of 
dental care. Generally, the interest 
in the development of risk-spreading 
mechanisms is localized, in the main, 
in specific circles such as certain 
labor unions, certain employers, pub- 
lic health officials, and to some extent 
in certain phases of government. The 
American Dental Association and 
certain state and local dental societies 
have also displayed active interest. 

This interest in insured or prepaid 
dental care has exemplified itself in 
many ways. As early as 1945, 
the American Dental Association 
adopted recommendations for ex- 
perimental prepayment dental plans 
ona nonprofit basis. In so doing, the 
Association took cognizance of the 
fact that “an individual who visits 
the dentist regularly . . . can budget 
the cost of his dental needs to some 
extent.” It also recognized that in- 
sufficient factual information was 
available on which such plans could 
be developed on a sound basis. 

In the past two decades there have 
been many attempts to develop pre- 
payment, insurance and third party 
payment plans for the costs of dental 
care. Over half of these have come 
into being since 1954. Some appear 
to be operating successfully. Others 
seem to face problems of basic im- 
portance. Still others have clearly 
failed. Practically all seem to have 
elements by which they must still 
be considered experimental. 

A brief review of these approaches 
to financing the costs of dental care 
will serve to furnish an indication 
of their general nature, the extent of 
their availability, the general degree 
of the protection provided, and some 
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of the problems which have to be 
faced in any consideration of prepaid 
dental care. 

Government at various levels pro- 
vides a considerable amount of 
dental care on a direct basis to per 
sons such as active military person- 
nel, veterans, prisoners, seamen, 
Indians, and persons in various types 
of tax-supported institutions. It also, 
through welfare assistance programs 
at the state and local level, pays for 
dental care for those 
digent or 


who are in 
This 
financing is not, of course, prepay 
ment or insurance. Rather, it is the 
direct use of tax funds. 

One 


needy. type of 


government program had, 
however, a prepayment feature com- 
bined with government  subsidiza- 
tion: the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration instituted by the federal 
government in 1935. The program 
has been described as providing for 
dental care on a limited basis with 
covered persons paying part of the 
cost, government subsidization ac- 
counting for other needed funds. It 
is reported that the funds proved to 
be insufficient. The entire program 
was discontinued in 1944. 


Union Fund Plans 


attempts at providing 
dental care have been made by the 
use of labor union welfare funds. 
Generally, care is provided in the 
union clinic, often in conjunction 
with medical care, or by a closed 
panel. 


Several 


Some of these contain pre- 
payment features, others do not. In 
perhaps all instances, however, the 
welfare fund appears to exist as a 
subsidizing facility, or at least possi- 
bility, to supplement the dental care 
scheme. Therefore, these attempts 
cannot be looked on as clearly pre- 
payment experiments. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
in 1958 listed seventeen union-spon- 


sored “prepayment” dental care 


plans under which 
bers and 
covered. 


169,200 mem- 


their dependents were 
Ten of these plans were 
in New York City, three in the 
District of one in Los 
\ngeles, one in San Francisco, one 
in St. Louis, West 
Virginia. The provided 
vary, with examinations, X-rays, fill 
ings, prophylaxis, 
generally 


Columbia, 
and one in 
services 
and extractions 


provided. Several also 


cover oral surgery, periodontics, and 
dentures, although 


some make 


charges for dentures. Endodontics 


and orthodontics are included in a 
few plans. Some plans cover union 
others 


retired 


members only ; include de 
pendents or 


varying bases. 


members on 
In the vast majority 
of the plans, care is provided in the 
dental or medical center or group 
practice clinic provided by the union. 
In a few instances care is provided 
by dentists under contract. 

Additionally, eleven labor union 
plans listed as providing 
“limited” dental care, the service be- 
ing usually limited to X-ray and ex- 
amination services 

At least attempts at 
providing dental care are known to 


were 


two union 








There have been many 


attempts 





zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 








Dental Services—Continued 


failed. In 1952 the United 
Mine Workers, using union welfare 
funds, attempted to provide dental 
care as part of a medical care pro- 
gram. The attempt is reported as be- 
ing found unworkable and_ subse- 
quently abandoned. In July 1956 the 
Massachusetts Laborer’s Health and 
Welfare Construction Fund, in 
agreement with the Massachusetts 
Dental Society, inaugurated a dental 
care program. Dental care was to be 
complete for orthodontics. An over- 
whelming demand for care is re- 
ported to have resulted after institu- 
tion of the plan and in October 1956, 
three months after its inception, the 
plan was abandoned. 


have 


Employer-Employee Sponsored Plans 


The U. S. Public Health Service in 
1958 listed seven employer-employee 
sponsored prepayment dental care 
plans under which 136,000 em- 
ployees and their dependents were 
covered. Generally the care pro- 
vided is limited to prophylaxis, fill- 
ings, and extractions, although some 
also. include’ dentures, 
crowns, and other 
Care is provided in various ways, 
some using a panel of dentists, others 
using group practice clinics, and still 
others using their own facilities. 

In some of these plans both the 
employer and the employees con- 
tribute to the cost. In some, charges 
are made for dentures. In addition 
to these seven plans, forty-two other 
employer-employee sponsored plans 
were listed as providing “limited” 
care. 


bridges, 


forms of care. 


Cooperative Plans 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
reports one dental care cooperative in 
1958, the Group Health Dental Co- 
operative of Seattle. Service is pro- 
vided to members only and is limited 
to the efforts of the cooperative to 
make facilities and personnel availa- 
ble. Service is provided by a closed 
panel and includes X-ray, prophy- 
laxis, examination, restorative work, 
extractions, and periodontal treat- 
ment. Fees are on a cost-plus basis 
determined by a fee schedule. In 
1956 the plan had eighteen hundred 
members. 

There two principal 
munity-wide dental care prepayment 


are com- 


plans, both in New York City. Ip 


1950 Group Health Dental Insyr- 
ance, Inc. was reported to have an- 
nounced a group plan for complete 


care for persons with incomes less 


than $5,000, and partial care for 


lor 


those with incomes in excess of that 
amount. Pre-existing conditions 
were not to be covered in that a 
person’s mouth must be placed in 


good condition before eligi tv for 


membership. Care was to pr 


vided by participating denti Coy- 
erage under the plan was not written 
until 1954. In December 56 the 
plan expanded to cover treatinent by 
“any dentist, anywhere” on a 
schedule indemnity or reiinburse- 
ment basis. More recently coverage 
has been made more compreensive, 
with orthodontics added ai artial 
coverage of the costs of initial care 
Approximately four thousand four 


hundred persons were rep 1 en- 


rolled in 1958. Three thousand eight 
hundred dentists participat« 1 the 
plan. 

In 1956 the Dental Insurance 
Plan, Inc. was organized. This als 


is a group enrollment plan whicl 
covers general dental care |ut not 
dentures, major oral surgery, root 
canal treatment, periodontal treat- 
ment, or orthodontics. 
vided by 
ticipating 
demnified 
schedule. 


Care is | 
some three hundred par- 
dentists who at in- 
according to a set fee 
In 1958 there were about 
seven hundred enrolled members re- 
ported. 


Plans Vary Considerably 


In 1958 the U. S. Public Health 
Service also listed other community- 
wide plans categorized as providing 
limited prepaid dental benefits. These 
plans vary 
method of 


considerably in_ their 
functioning and in the 
services provided. Some do not ap- 
pear to be, in fact, community-wide, 
since restricted to mem- 
bers of participating organizations. 


service is 


Some do not appear to be prepay- 
ment at all but, rather, reduced fee 
or what might be considered whole- 
sale service provided at group prac- 
tice clinics or otherwise. 

Only one instance of dental care 
on a prepaid group practice basis 
is known, the Group Health Associa- 
tion, Inc. in Washington, D. C. This 
is a medical clinic incorporated in 
1937, having some eight thousand 
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subscribers and 21,250 participants | 
covered. In 1949 dental care was 
instituted on a fee-for-service basis. 


re on a prepayment basis 
inced in 1956, with ortho- 
d major surgery excluded, 
vas actually begun August 
\s of 1958, five hundred 
particips ting subscribers and de- 
pendents were reported by the asso- 


Dental c 
was ann 
dontics 2 
and care 
1, 1956. 


ciation. Patients are required to 
have their mouths put in good con- 
dition before being eligible for the 
plan. This might appear a deterrent 
or handicap to the more rapid en- 


rollment of new subscribers. 


Blue Cross Coverages 

Blue Shield 
generally 
those 


Standard Blue Cross 


plan coverages provide 
diseases which 
surgical 
There is wide variance 


coverage for 
require oral interference. 
among these 
Only in Pennsyl- 
Massachusetts is dental 
performed by and _ upon 
certification of a dentist covered by 
the Blue Shield plans. 


1 


is for 


plans, however. 
and 
surgery 


vania 


The coverage 
in-hospital treatment only, 
however. 

Several dental societies are begin- 
ning to consider the possibility of 
forming and operating nonprofit cor- 
porations as a 
dental programs on a 
payment basis. In 1954 the 
ington State Dental Service Cor- 
poration was organized by the state 
dental association, this being the first 
such organization. The 
provides care 


way of providing 


service pre- 


Wash- 


corpore ition 
under the ILWU- 
PMA children’s program previously 
described. It also provides care un- 
der a school accident program and 
for welfare cases. About two-thirds 
of the dentists in the state participate 
in the functioning of the corporation. 
They are reimbursed on the basis of 
a fee schedule. 

Four fraternal 4 greg were 
reported by the U. Public Health 
Service to be st some dental 
care for their membership in 1958. 
Usually the care provided is re- 
ported as “limited.” Three of these 
organizations have headquarters in 
New York and one in Florida. The 
method of functioning of each 
organization is different. One pro- 
vides a limited cost indemnity for 
extractions. One provides X-rays, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The man who wants a sturdy, time-tested 
bridge to success in the profitable operation 
of his own agency will do well to discuss his 
ambitions with Indianapolis Life. All the 


gaps are filled with these “plus” features: 


@ A full new line of popular, low-cost life 
insurance policies featuring premiums 
graded by policy size and lower rates for 
women—accident, sickness, hospitalization 
and major medical policies with certain 
plans on a non-cancellable and/or guaran- 
teed renewable basis—a liberal Check-O- 


Matic plan for the convenient payment of 


premiums. (All this is backed by a Company 
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of unexcelled strength with an enviable 54- 
year record of quality service to policy- 
holders at the lowest cost consistent with 
safety.) 


@ A substantial training allowance together 
with all the necessary agency-building tools, 
including a Career Compensation Plan and 
a Production Incentive Plan for new men. 


@ Liberal commission for agents and gen- 
eral agents plus lifetime service fees .. . 
hospitalization and major medical benefits 

. group life . . . and a non-contributory 
pension plan. 
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IN FORCE 


IN SIX YEARS, FROM 1953 TO 1959, UNITED OF OMAHA'’S INSURANCE 
IN FORCE HAS DOUBLED 


United of Omaha was the youngest life 
insurance company to reach one billion 
dollars life insurance in force in 1953. 
Now, United’s insurance in force has dou- 
bled, placing United among the top life 
insurance companies in America. 


This demonstrates dramatically the vigor 
and enthusiasm of this fast growing or- 





UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
N. Murray Longworth, President 
Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 


ganization and the demand for United of 
Omaha’s all purpose protection. 


United has pioneered the 20-20 Cash Re- 
fund Plan and the Children’s Plan, as well 
as numerous other competitive plans that 
have provided its agents with a completely 
modern, comprehensive array of plans 
adapted to every need of today’s families. 
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INCOME 


PROBLEMS 


PART II 


JOHN R. HERZFELD 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


Houston, Texas 


NTIL 1958, INCLUSIVE, capital 

gains affected a life insurance 
company’s income tax only to a very 
limited extent. Starting with the 
year 1959, the treatment of the cap- 
ital gains and losses of a life insur- 
ance company has been changed ma- 
terially. In the case of life insurance 
companies, capital gain or loss will 
usually arise from the 
sources : 


following 


1, Sales and taxable exchanges of 
investment assets ; 

2. Worthlessness of stock or securi- 
ties ; and 

3. “Section 1231 gains.” 

Section 1231 is a special provision 
covering sales, exchanges, and in- 
voluntary conversions of certain as- 
sets used in the trade or business, 
and certain other transactions. If 
the net result of the transactions 
covered by Section 1231 is a gain, it 
is treated as a long-term capital 
gain; if the net result is a loss, 
treated as an ordinary 
footnote 21 for a list of the types of 
transactions covered by Section 1231 
and an illustration of the computa- 
tions required. 


it is 


loss. See 


The capital gains and losses of a 
taxpayer must be grouped according 
to whether they arose from assets 
held for six months or less, or from 
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held for 
months.*" 


assets 


than six 
All gains and losses on 


more 


assets held for six 
are offset ag 


months or less 
ainst each other, and the 
result is the net short-term capital 
gain or loss. Similarly, the gains 
arising from assets held 
for more than six months are netted 


and losses 


out to arrive at the net long-term 
capital gain or loss. If there is a net 


gain in one 
in the 


and a net loss 

two are offset 
against each other and the appropri- 
ate tax treatment is applied only to 
the difference. 


category 
other, the 


Capital Gains 


The net short-term capital gain 
(reduced by the net long-term cap- 
ital loss, if any) is included in gross 
investment income, both in comput- 
ing the taxable investment income 
and computing the gain or loss 
from operations. On the other hand, 
the net long-term capital gain (re- 
duced by the net short-term capital 
loss, if any) is taxed at a flat 25% 
rate regardless of whether there is 
a gain or loss from operations. The 
remaining 75% of the net long-term 
capital gain is added to sharehold- 
ers’ surplus. If there is a net capital 
loss for the year, it cannot be de- 
ducted ; it can be carried 
forward and offset against capital 
gains in the succeeding five 
To the extent not 


however, 


years. 


so used, it will 





oi 


qui 





LN 


B55 \ 


= = 
ae 


expire without tax benefit. 
loss carryover is treated 
term 


\ capital 
as a short- 
capital loss in the succeeding 
even though it 
originated from a 
The capital 


years, may have 
long-term loss. 

and loss rules 
provide many tax planning oppor- 
tunities. The desired result will vary 
according to the situation of the par- 


ticular life insurance 


vain 


company ; each 
case is different and no general rules 
can be Many life 
will 


laid down insur 


ance companies plan for maxi 


mum long-term capital gains, be- 
cause they are taxed at a relatively 
low rate and because the excess of 
the gains over the tax (in other 
words, 75% of the cains ) is added 
to shareholders’ surplus. A com 


small 
plus which wants to pay dividends 


pany with shareholders’ sur 
to its stockholders without having to 
invade policyholders’ 
particularly 
in its planning, 


surplus will 


stress long-term 
On the other hand, 


long-term capital gains cannot be 


gains 


offset against a loss from operations 
and a company with such losses may 
therefore short-term 
Another advantage of 
capital that 
the life insurance 
earnings rate and 
icy and other 
quirements. 


prefer gains. 
short-term 
they 


company’s current 


gains is increase 


: therefore, the pol- 
contract liability re 
In most life insurance 
Ided dollar of short- 
term capital gain increase the 


companies an ai 


will 
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Tax Problems—Continued 


gain from operations more than it 
will increase the taxable investment 
income.** Therefore, the realization 
of short-term capital gains may in- 
crease the allowable Section 809(f) 
deductions. 

If short-term capital gains are 
used for this purpose, they will us- 
ually increase the over-all tax of the 
company, but the increase will be at 
a relatively low effective rate. 
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Timing is all-important in plan- 
ning capital gains and losses. As in 
the case of other transactions, many 
capital gain and loss transactions 
must take place when business con- 
siderations demand it; however, 
transactions can be timed under the 
following circumstances or through 
the following methods: 

1. If it has become advisable to dis- 
pose of an investment but the market 
is reasonably stable, tax considera- 
tions can be given greater weight 
in the timing of the sale. 

2. The transaction can be closed 
currently subject to conditions which 
defer taxability. 

3. As discussed earlier in this paper, 
the gain from a sale can be deferred 
in part through the use of the install- 
ment method. 

4. If it is important to realize a gain 
currently, and yet the company 
wants to continue to hold the invest- 
ments which could be sold at a gain, 
the gain may be established through 
a “wash sale,”’ that is, through a sale 
of the securities and an immediate 
purchase of the same kind of securi- 
ties.*4* For example, if the company 
has a capital loss carryover which 
would otherwise expire unused, gain 
from the wash can be offset 
against the carryover. It might ap- 
pear that the company is no better 
off after the wash sale than before, 
since it still has the same amount of 
the same investment and has paid 
out a 


sale 


How- 
ever, the new investment will have 
a higher tax basis than the old one, 
so that a lower gain or a larger loss 
can be reported when the investment 
is eventually liquidated. Wash sales 
can be used to establish gains, but 


broker’s commission. 


not losses, 


Special Provision 


Until 1958, inclusive, capital gain 
or loss was taken into account by 
life insurance companies only to a 
very limited extent. In order not to 
tax life insurance companies on in- 
creases in value which occurred be- 
fore January 1, 1959, a special pro- 
vision limits the gain which is taxed 
if a life insurance company sells 
property which it already held or is 
deemed to have held on December 
31, 1958. For example, if on De- 
cember 31, 1958, a life insurance 
company owned 100 shares of X 


stock with an adjusted basis of $3. 


000 and which were then worth 
$10,000, the first $7,000 of gain 
will not be taxed. Thus, if somes 
future time the stock were sold for 
say, $9,000, the company would pay 
no tax because the gain 36,000 
would be less than the $7. cov- 
ered by the relief provision. If the 


stock were sold for $11,000. the ait 


would be $8,000 but only $1.000 
would be taxed. This reli yplies 
only to gains and not ISSes 
Losses are computed by 1 g the 
adjusted basis, regardless f the 
value on December 31, 1958. Thus. 
in the example above, \ e the 
stock was sold for $9,000. no loss 
deduction would be available. Eve 
though the stock had declined $1.- 
000 in value since Decet 31. 
1958, the sales proceeds were still 
more than the adjusted basis. If the 
stock were sold for $1,800, Cap- 
ital loss would be $1,200 o1 
Sell and Reinvest 

In spite of this rule, a life insur- 
ance company can make future de- 
clines in value deductible at only the 
cost of a broker’s commission. Ti 
accomplish this result it need only 


sell now its appreciated securities 
and then reinvest the proceeds either 
in the same or other securities 
Assume for example, that the life 
insurance company sells its 100 
shares of X stock while they are 
worth $10,000. The gain of $7,000 
will not be recognized. It then rein- 
vests the $10,000 by buying another 
100 shares of the same stock. This 
new stock will have an adjusted 
basis not of $3,000 but of $10,000, 
and if it is later sold for less thar 
$10,000 there will be a deductible 


loss. 





It is usually impossible to increase 
the basis of real estate in this manner 
If real estate already held by the life 
insurance company on December 3], 
1958, is subsequently sold at a vain, 
serious controversies may arise with 
the Internal Revenue Service about 
its value on December 31, 1958. In- 
asmuch as the life insurance com- 
pany will have the burden of proving 
what the value was on December 31, 
1958, it may be wise to have the real 
estate appraised now by a reliable, 
independent appraiser, or to assem- 
ble other information with which to 
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prove the value at December 31, 
1958. Evidence actually obtained at 
or near valuation date usually 
carries m more weight than evi 
dence gathered later ; 
much easier to get such 
evidence now than in the future 
when current conditions may have 
been forgotten, 
When life 


only on their investment 


many years 


also, it is 


insurance companies 
were tant 
y could deduct deprecia- 
n their rental real estate 
furniture and equipment 


income, t 
tion only 
and on tl 
of the investment department. Un- 
der the new Act, they still have these 
deductions in computing taxable in- 
vestment income, but they can now 
preciation on all their de- 
issets to arrive at gain or 


deduct cle 
precial le 


loss from operations. The impor- 


tance of the depreciation deduction 
has therefore increased considerably. 
The equipment (furniture, fix- 
tures, office machines, etc.) of a life 
insurance company is a nonadmitted 
asset. ‘Therefore, most companies 
follow the practice of writing equip- 
ment purchases off as an expense at 
once. For income tax purposes, the 
cost of equipment cannot be de- 
ducted in the year of purchase but 
must be recovered through deprecia- 
tion deductions. The equipment now 
owned by a life insurance company 
isa “hidden asset,” because it can 
produce depreciation deductions for 
1958 and future years even though 
it was written off the books as pur- 
chased. It will be advisable for most 
companies to reconstruct an inven- 
tory of their equipment at January 
1, 1958, trace the cost of the items 
then on hand, and compute the de- 
preciation actually sustained before 
January 1, 1958.*° The difference be- 
tween the cost of the equipment and 
the depreciation previously sustained 
will be the basis for computing de- 
preciation deductions for 1958 and 
future years. A special advantage of 
these deductions is that no cash out- 
lay will be required to obtain them; 
the cash has already been paid out 
in prior years when the assets were 
bought. After the equipment records 
are reconstructed as of January 1, 
1958, they should be kept current 
through recording of additions, dis- 
positions, and depreciation claimed 
for 1958 and subsequent years. 
Many 


hold real estate which has been put 


life insurance companies 
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A Bankerslifeman is our contact with the public. The 


’ impression he creates is a reflection upon himself 
2 ... our Company ... and the entire insurance in- 
dustry. He is truly the man who is “out in front.” 
e sean ho . 
rhis is why we carefully choose and thoroughly 
m train every Bankerslifeman. He is taught to take a 
professional view of his work—service becomes his 
* watchword. He is given a thorough knowledge of life 
insurance and its many uses so he may have-both the 
. desire and the skill to give competent counsel and 
service. 
* 
A Bankerslifeman knows he is “out in front” in 
. another way—he knows his Company is one of the true 
P pioneers in developing new ideas to fit the changing 
needs of the public. He is proud to say he was the 
e first to carry the now popular Guaranteed Purchase 
Option and the Wife Protection Rider in his brief ease. 
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on their books at an appraised value 
rather than at its adjusted tax basis 
to the company. Frequently , the real 
estate was acquired at the incorpo 
ration of the company in exchange 
for stock in a nontaxable exchange, 
so that its adjusted basis is not even 
the value at the time of acquisition 
but rather its adjusted basis in the 
hands of the previous owner who 
exchanged it for stock. For depre- 
ciation purposes, the appraised value 
of the real estate cannot be used; 


IOWA 
instead, depreciation must be com 
puted on the adjusted tax basis of 
the real estate whi is frequently 
uch lower than book value 


lo discuss the various methods of 


computing and recording deprecia- 
] 


t1o1 Is beyond t e scope ott IS paper. 
selection of an ay 
: 


important 


Careful propriate 
depreciation method is 
nce the taxpaver has selected a 
certain method, it must continue to 


use the same method for the particu 
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Every life underwriter who wants to be able to give his clients 


complete life insurance coverage. 


Naturally, our representatives have it to offer, for here at 
Acacia each policyholder is assured of getting “tomorrow’s pro- 


tection today”. 


Acacia’s “Guaranteed Insurability Agreement” with its built- 
in “underwriting savings credit” will make the exercising of each 
“option to buy” even more attractive and more valuable. Yes, 
G.I.A. is just another of the many additions and changes which 
have resulted from Acacia’s “Operation Spotlight”, a continuous 
research program designed to keep our Agency Force in the best 


possible competitive position. 
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CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART IV—ECONOMICS AND FINANCE (Continued) 


QUESTION 6 


(a) Explain the advantages to 
a home owner of an amortized 
mortgage as compared to “the 
old-type straight mortgage.” 

(b) Deseribe carefully (1) the 
similarities of, and (2) the 
differences between, the chattel 
mortgage and the conditional 
sales contract methods of instal- 
ment buying. 

(c) “A” has a $20,000 Home- 
owners’ Policy. In each of the fol- 
lowing circumstances, indicate, 
with reasons, the extent of the 
insurance company’s obligation: 


(1) Complete destruction by fire 
of “A’s” ten-year-old garage 
which cost $450 and had an 
estimated life of 30 years but 
would cost $600 to rebuild. 


(2)Injury to a neighbor’s child 
as a result of a fall from a defec- 
tive ladder to a tree house which 
“A” had failed to repair, requir- 
ing hospital and medical ex- 
penses totalling $700. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) Under the provisions of an 
amortized mortgage each monthly 
payment represents both a payment 
of interest and a payment of a por- 
tion of the principal. Over the years 
the latter portion of the monthly 
payment gradually reduces the prin- 
cipal amount of the outstanding debt. 
Therefore, the interest payable on 
this reduced outstanding balance be- 
comes less and less and an increasing 
amount of each monthly payment is 
applied to reduction of the debt. 
Conversely, the owner’s equity in 
his property gradually increases as 
each monthly payment is made. In 
effect, the amortization of the debt 
by the monthly payment method is 
a semi-compulsory savings method 
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which, by the end of the mortgage 
period, completely liquidates the 
mortgage debt and gives the owner 
full title to the property. 

Typically, the amortized mortgage 
is a long-term agreement running 20 
to 30 years. This long-term method 
of financing eliminates the need for 
renegotiating the mortgage with the 
mortgagee (creditor) at frequent 
intervals. The straight 
mortgages were usually for short 
periods of time. Therefore, every 
three or five years the home owner 
was faced with the problem of re- 
financing his mortgage. 

Amortization of the debt reduces 
the possibility of foreclosure on the 
mortgage in periods of economic 
difficulties since it is much easier for 
the borrower to meet all monthly 
payments regularly than to pay the 
full principal of the mortgage if it 
should come due in a depression 
period. 

Many amortized mortgages are 
arranged so that taxes and insurance 
costs are included in each monthly 
payment. This systematic method 
of meeting taxes and insurance pre- 
miums eliminates difficulties which 
frequently plagued home owners un- 
der the old-type straight mortgage. 
Back taxes particularly caused finan- 
cial trouble for mortgagors since no 
budgeting for this item was included 
under the old-type straight mort- 
gage. 

(b) (1) The chattel mortgage 
and the conditional sales contract, as 
methods of instalment buying, have 
the following similarities: both are 
methods of deferred payment for 
merchandise; under both arrange- 
ments the purchaser has the use of 
the merchandise at the time of his 
need but is permitted to pay for it 
gradually; and both methods also 
represent claims against the asset it- 
self, i.e. merchandise which is being 
purchased. 


old-type 


(2) On the other hand, there are 
certain differences between these 
two transactions. In the case of the 
chattel mortgage the buyer signs a 
promissory note or a series of 
promissory notes which are secured 
by a mortgage on the property he is 
purchasing. In most states, the 
initial mortgage does not convey the 
legal title back to the seller, but it 
does give the seller an equitable in- 
terest in the goods which enables the 
seller to require, through a court of 
law, that the goods be sold at a 
sheriff sale for his benefit in the 
event the purchaser fails to make 
payment on the promissory note or 
notes. The buyer would receive back 
all paid notes and would also obtain 
(and record) a discharge from the 
mortgage obligation. 

If a conditional sales contract is 
used, title remains with the seller 
until he has received payment in 
full for the purchase price of the 
merchandise. In the event that pay- 
ments are not made when due, the 
goods may be repossessed by the 
seller and the money already paid 
may be regarded as rent for the 
property or the buyer may receive 
part of it back depending upon state 
law. 

The laws of some states provide 
that if the buyer had paid any sub- 
stantial sum on the price at the 
time of his default he is entitled to 
get back the amount paid less depre- 
ciation, provided resale produces an 
amount of money sufficient to fully 
reimburse the 


seller. (In states 
where instalment sales are not 
governed by the Uniform Condi- 


tional Sales Act, the seller may, upon 
foreclosure, repossess the merchan- 
dise and keep any amounts paid by 
the purchaser.) If proceeds from 
resale are not sufficient to cover the 


total amount of the debt, a judg 
ment may be secured against the 
Continued +} 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


debtor through court action to 
satisfy this deficiency. Thus the in- 
stalment buyer may lose not only the 
cash he has paid and the article pur- 
chased, but may have a judgment 
against him as well. 


(c) (1) In the case of complete 
destruction by fire of “A’s” garage 
the company’s obligation under the 


$20,000 homeowners’ policy would 
be to pay the actual cash value of 
the property at the time of loss, with 
due allowance for depreciation on 
replacement cost. Since ten of the 
estimated 30 years of life of this 
garage had expired, the garage 
would be considered one-third de- 
preciated and, therefore, valued at 
$400 (replacement cost of $600 less 
one-third depreciation of $200). 


The company would thus be ob- 
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ligated to pay $400 under the terms 
of the contract for the fire lamage 
However, if the hor 


owner's 
policy contained a full replacement 
cost provision then the full $600 of 
replacement cost would be recovera- 
ble. 

(2) Because of the injury to the 
neighbor’s child the comp: would 
be obligated to pay immediately yn. 
der the terms of the con‘ract the 
amount of medical payments re. 
quired up to the maximui of the 
medical payment dovera; Such 
payments would be made without re- 
gard to negligence or responsibility 
on the part of the insure If the 


medical payments coverage on the 
policy had a limit of less t 


$700 
then the amount in excess of the 
medical payments coverage uld be 
recovered only by an actio; at law 
by the injured child’s pare based 
upon proof of negligence against 


“A.” If it could be proved that “A” 
was negligent in his actions | 


e com- 
pany would be required to pay be- 
yond the medical payments to the 
extent of the negligence claim against 
“A” plus any other costs, such as 
court costs, but not in excess of the 


policy limits. 
QUESTION 7 
Answer to Question.7 


(a) The 414% first mortgage 
bonds of company “A” are sell- 
ing at 5614 while the 414% first 
mortgage bonds of company “B” 
are selling at 9714. Indicate the 
various factors that might ex- 
plain the wide divergence in the 
price of these two bonds. 

(b) (1) Explain what is meant 

by leverage as the term is used in 
investments. 
(2) Indicate the extent to which 
leverage is a characteristic of (i) 
an open-end investment com- 
pany, and (ii) a closed-end in- 
vestment company. 

(c) The weekly letter of an 
investment counseling firm re- 


cently recommended for pur- 
chase four so-called defensive 
stocks, three of which were 


traded on the over-the-counter 
market and one of which was 
selling ex-rights. Explain briefly 
but precisely the meaning of (1) 
defensive stocks, (2) over-the- 
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(3) ex- 


counter market, and 
rights. 


(a) The outlook of a business 
with respect to both the level and 
stability of earnings over an ex- 
tended pe iod of time is an important 
consideration in the determination 
of the market price of a bond of a 
company. A strong and stable out- 
look for future earnings is con- 
sidered to be a reliable indication of 
continued security for future interest 
payments on the bond. To the ex- 
tent that the earnings outlook of 
one of these borrowing companies 
may be better than the other, the 
price of the bond of the one may 
be much higher. 

There may be substantial dif- 
ferences in the internal financial 
position of these two companies. 
Evidence of the financial position of 
acompany is usually sought through 
a determination of various ratios, 
such as the current ratio and the 
acid test ratio, which are intended to 
indicate the financial strengths and 
weaknesses of a company. Also, 
financial statements of these busi- 
nesses may indicate through the cash 
position, inventory turnover, and the 
receivables test, substantial differ- 
ences in the efficiency of internal 
operations of the two businesses as 
well as in their financial strengths. 


The relative positions of the two 
companies in their respective indus- 
tries, or perhaps even in the same 
industry, might help to explain this 
divergence in market price. One 
business may be a “growth” com- 
pany in its industry, while the other 
may be stable or declining. A 
“growth” company, in general, is 
one which devotes considerable 
energy to the development of new 
research programs, new and _ suc- 
cessful products, efficient and effec- 
tive methods of merchandising, and 
competent management. On_ the 
contrary, the other company might 
have a relatively stable or declining 
position. 

The outlook for the industry in 
which company “A” is operating 
may be much better than that for 
company “B.” One may be in a dy- 
namic and important and growing 
industry such as chemicals, or 
atomic power. The other might be 
in a depleting industry such as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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. SOUTHEASTERN AREA 


<€1 
Robert M. 
Bissey 


. NORTHEASTERN AREA 


. WESTERN AREA 


2> 
David U. 
Elliott 


. OVERSEAS AREA 


. CENTRAL AREA 


Congratulations to our 


on new Field Advisory 

Lynch Council each of whom 
was selected from his 
area because of outstand- 
ing production and per- 
sistency. 


5 > 
G. Clifton 
Webb 
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George Milne, Jr. 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


mining or a declining industry such 
as the railroads. 

Maturity dates for these two 
bonds might also be different which 
would tend to affect the price of the 
bonds. The bonds with the later ma- 
turity date might have a lower 
market price because of the uncer- 
tainty of its future repayment, On 
the other hand, the situation in the 
money market may have been such 
that interest rates had declined to 
3%. In this case, investors might 
pay a higher price in order to have 
their funds invested at 414% for 
the longer period of time. 

The competence of management 
may be a factor. The one with 
superior management, which may be 
discerned from a financial analysis 
of the business or other criteria, will 
tend to have a higher price for its 
first mortgage bonds. 

Finally, differences in certain 
technical features of the bonds might 
also account for the price devia- 
tions. For example, such features 
as convertibility, callability, and the 
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existence of an after-acquired clause 
in the bonds might tend to cause one 
bond to have a price considerably 
higher or lower than another. A 
convertible bond may have its market 
price affected by the market price of 
the security into which the bond is 
convertible. However, since both 
bonds are selling below par at the 
present time, it is unlikely that con- 
vertibility is an important factor 
here. An after-acquired clause might 
tend to make the bond more desira- 
ble since it would strengthen the 
security for the bond. This feature 
would, of course, tend to keep the 
bond price up. The bond prices 
might also be affected by such fac- 
tors as differences in the value of 
the underlying property pledged, 
especially provisions of the mort- 
gage as to the maintenance of prop- 
erty, and dividend payments to 
stockholders. 


(b) (1) Leverage is a term ap- 
plied to the speculative force created 
by the use of borrowed capital or 
other senior capital which magnifies 
changes in the earnings available for 
common stock. Leverage is the re- 
sult of “trading on the equity” which 
has been defined as the acquisition 
of funds through the issue of senior 
securities with the expectation of 
earning a rate of return on these 
funds that is greater than their cost. 
The degree of leverage depends on 
the ratio of senior securities and 
bank borrowings to the total net 
worth of the corporation and the 
relationship of the rate of interest 
paid on senior securities and bank 
borrowings to the rate of return on 
the total capital of the corporation. 
The effect of leverage is to increase 
or decrease the rate earned per share 
of common stock above or below the 
actual earnings of the corporation 
depending upon whether the actual 
earnings are higher or lower than 
the fixed cost of senior capital. 


(2) (i) Leverage is seldom 
found in an open end investment 
company. Such a company usually 
agrees to repurchase on demand any 
shares of stock at the approximate 
asset value per share. In addition, 
new shares are offered for sale con- 
tinuously at asset value per share 
plus a loading charge of from 5% 
to 10%. In most cases, sales of 
shares are the only source of funds 


for an investment company and few. 
if any, raise capital by bi rrowing, 

(ii) A closed end investment 
company is an investment company 


which has a capital structure con. 
sisting of a relatively fixed 
of borrowed capital, and 
ferred stock as well as 


amount 
Or pre- 
ommon 


stock, which is generally raised 
at the formation of the mpany 
The borrowed capital or ) referred 
stock represents outstandit securj- 
ties which are senior to the common 
stock in sharing in the earnings of 
the company. A closed er! invest- 
ment company’s securit'cs are 
usually traded either on an . ~ganized 
securities exchange or on over- 
the-counter market in the same way 
as ordinary corporate “urities 
Common stock is not usially re- 
deemed by a closed end itivestment 
company. Investors who wish to 
purchase issued shares of « closed 
end company must purchase them 
on the market. Because of 'everage, 
any increase in earnings 01: invest- 
ments and a resulting increase in 
the value of the investments will 
produce a disproportionate increase 
in income available for common 
shares and the asset value per com- 
mon share due to the fixed claims 


of the senior securities, and vice 
versa. 

(c) (1) Defensive stocks are de- 
fined as shares of a company which 
is likely to do better than average, 
from an earnings and dividend point 
of view, in a period of deteriorating 
business. If a business recession is 
feared, a growing interest tends to 
develop in these recession-resistant 
companies. While these _ stocks 
typically lack the glamour of certain 
market leaders, they are charac- 
terized by a relatively high degree 
of stability, an attribute much to be 
desired when the economy faces a 
period of uncertainty. Among de- 
fensive stocks are: utility stocks, 
gold mining company stocks, to- 
bacco, soft drinks, and candy bars 
Experience has shown that the earn- 
ings of these companies hold up 
very well during a period of bus- 
ness downturn. 

(2) The over-the-counter market 
refers to the market for unlisted 
securities maintained by the security 
dealers throughout the country, 
without the benefit of the facilities 
of an organized stock exchange. Im- 
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portant aiong the requirements for 
the listing of a security on an 
organizei exchange is a sufficient 
yolume o! trading to warrant listing. 
Therefore, many new issues cannot 
qualify immediately for listing on a 
national exchange. Over-the-counter 
transactions are effected within or 
among tlie offices of security houses 
by negotiation. The National Quota- 
tion Bureau obtains quotations from 
the manv investment dealers and 


brokers all parts of the country 
and publishes these quotations daily 
for its subscribers. Some dealers 
become specialists in particular 
jssues Or particular types of issues 


and maintain a market in those 
issues by quoting daily bid and asked 
prices, In addition to the many 
thousands of small corporate issues 
traded on the over-the-counter 
market, virtually all transactions in 
municipal and state take 
place on the over-the-counter 
market. 

(3) “Rights” are privileges 
granted by a corporation to its stock- 
holders to buy a new issue of stock 
or convertible bonds at a price gen- 
erally below the prevailing market 
and in proportion to present hold- 
ings. The term “ex-rights” refers 
to the purchase or sale of shares 
on which such a privilege has been 
granted, made after the record date 
but before the rights expire. Dur- 
ing this period the purchaser does 
not have the privilege of buying 
new shares. The seller, if an owner 
of record on the record date, has 
the privilege of buying his portion 
of the new shares. 


bonds 


QUESTION 8 


(a and b) Among the principal 
factors which influence the finan- 
cial management of a business 
enterprise are: 

(1) the type of business activity, 
(2) the size of the business, 

(3) the form of the business 
organization, and 

(4) the stage of the business 
eyele. Explain how each of the 
foregoing factors influences busi- 
ness management in the perform- 
ance of its financial function. 

(c) Explain carefully how 
field warehousing may be used to 
assist a business firm with its cur- 
rent financing problem. 
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Prospects for substantial sales in the female market are as close as 


your files. 


For example — the wives of your prominent clients. The death 
of a wife can completely upset otherwise good estate plans if it occurs 
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Answer to Question 8 


(a and b) The financial function 
of a business has been described as 
the planning for, raising, controlling 
and disposing of the cash resources 
in an effort to meet its objectives 
and maintain a satisfactory relation- 
ship between resources and claims 
against these resources. This, in ef- 


fect, involves all of the elements of 
financial management of a business. 
Specifically, the factors listed in- 
fluence business management in the 
performance of its financial function 
in the following way : 

(1) The type of business activity. 
The type of business activity deter- 
mines the nature of the assets and 





Recommended Mortgage Bankers 





The aim of this list is to present the names of those Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to adequately 
represent the Mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, Banks, Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations and other institutional investors having need of their services. 
Each firm listed has been thoroughly investigated by us; as fast as our local investigations in each section 
of the country are completed additional names of Recommended Mortgage Bankers will be added with 
the objective of having every important city throughout the country represented. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers whose names appear in this listing section; 


any such additional information may be secured by application to the Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 


ILLINOIS 





THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 

1722 L STREET, N. 
WASHINGTON, D. % 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 

Durham, Miami, St. Petersburg, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 





ae 


DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MOR IGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


11| WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n. 





COLORADO 








INDIANA 





KASSLER & CO. 
1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n. 





B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-I5th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON §, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
O., INC. 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





CONNECTICUT 


KANSAS 





WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 

905 lé6th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


KENTUCKY 





SOStEY ae & HIGHT INC. 
000 WISCONSIN AVE. 

CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 

Arlington, Va. Washington, D. C. Clearwater, 
Eau Gallie, Fla. Upper Darby, Pa. 











WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


MARYLAND 


—<—<——— 


NEW YORK—(Continued) 


OHIO—(Continued) 





W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 
11 EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n. 


WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





MINNESOTA 


NORTH CAROLINA 





THORPE BROS. INC. 
THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
For 7 ears making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Association 


CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEI 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





MISSOURI 


PENNSYLVANIA 





CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 

VA MORTGAGES 


BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


Established 1924 








MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 


N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 


FRED L. AIKEN -ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





NEBRASKA 





WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 


220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





NEW YORK 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Membership—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 











LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York and New Jersey 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
IN 


319 WEST STH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 


201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 


Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
BRANCHES 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 
Spartanburg 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 








OHIO 








GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 


295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n. 





STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
208 CHERRY AVE. 

NORTH CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA 
FHA approved Mortgages 
Commercial & All Types Residential Loans 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
BRANCH 
5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 
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TEXAS 


TEXAS (Continued) 


TEXAS—(Continued) 





ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
& VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 


T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Arizona and California 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD ST 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MOR I GAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACII [ES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers As: 








RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





Ss 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 

301 WEST COMMERCE ST 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MOR 1I(. AGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILI: ES 
Offices: Austin, Dallas, Housto 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers As 








D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST IOTH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


ANCEL GREENE & CO. 
707 WASHINGTON AVE 
WACO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MOR \GES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILI: 1ES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass 











M. P. CRUM COMPANY 

1404 KIRBY BLDG. 
DALLAS |, TEXAS 

Negotiator of Conventional, FHA & VA 

Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 

Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete servicing facilities 


Branch offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


VIRGINIA 








ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 

CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 

BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 

Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 


INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Association 





MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 











W. A. McKINLEY COMPANY 
312-20-505 NORTH ERVAY ST. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n. 








W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 





MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C 


Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 








McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n 
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WISCONSIN 








MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAI 
MORTGAGES 

Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 

sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 

Member:—Mortgage Bankers Ass'n. 
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assn notes 


American College of Life Undrs.: 
Charles £. Gaines, CLU, director of the 
[Institute of Insurance Marketing at South- 
ern Methodist University, has been named 
as management educational consultant 
and will work on an advisory basis. 

American Life Convention: /. C. Higdon, 
preside of Business Men’s, was elected 


preside succeeding Rolland E. Irish, 
preside of Union Mutual. Elected to 
serve Ol) Executive committee: Richard B 


Evans olonial Life, N. J.), Leland J. 
Kalmb (Mass. Mutual), Horace WV. 
Brower (Occidental of Cal.), Charles A. 
Taylor ‘Life of Va.), and Travis T. Wal 
lace (Great American Reserve), all com 
pany presidents. 

Admitted to membership (total 284 
companies): Lincoln Mutual Life & Casu 
alty Ins. Co., Fargo, N. D.: National Life 
Assur. Co., Toronto, Can.: Old Security 
Life Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Union Na- 
tional Life Ins. Co., Baton Rouge, La.; 
and Washington Life Ins. Co., Lafayette 
La. 


Arizono Insurance Dept.: Harold C. Ste 
phenson has been appointed to new posi 
tion of supervisor of complaints. 


Ass'n of Life Ins. Medical Directors of 
America: Dr. Ennion S. Williams, vice 
president and medical director of Life of 
Va., was elected president succeeding Dr. 
Henry B. Kirkland, chief medical director 
of Prudential. Dr. James R. Gudger, medi- 
cal director of Mutual of N. Y., was 
named president-elect. Elected vice presi 
dent was Dr. G. R. Collyer, medical di- 
rector of London Life, and_ treasurer 
Dr. Albert L. Larson, chief medical direc 
tor of Travelers. 

Re-elected were Dr. Royal S. Schaaf, 
assistant medical director of Prudential 
as secretary and Dr. Whitman M. Rey- 
nolds, director of medical selection of 
Equitable of N. Y., as editor of Transac 
tions 


Boston Life Undrs. Ass'n: Robert H 
Wood, executive secretary of Insurance 
Brokers Ass'n of Mass., has been ap 
pointed executive director succeeding 
William C. Coogan, retired. Mr. Wood 
will also assume responsibility for the 
management of Mass. Ass’n of Life Undrs., 
New England General Agents & Mgrs. 
\ss'n, Boston General Agents & Mgrs 
Ass'n, Boston Chapter of CLU and Boston 
Life Ins. & Trust Council. 


International Claim Association: Officers 
elected: President Walter T. May (claim 
secretary, Mass. Mutual); vice president, 
Herman H. Bijesse (Guardian Life); secre- 
tary, Louis L. Graham (Business Men's): 
treasurer, John McAlexander (Bankers 
National); and chairman executive com 
mittee, Stanley L. Peterson (Aetna Life) 


Life Ins. Advertisers Ass'n: Robert S. 
Kieffer, CLU, assistant vice president of 
Metropolitan Life, was elected president. 
Other new officers: Vice president, John L. 
Briggs (Southland Life); secretary, George 
H. Kelley, CLU, (N. Y. Life): treasurer, 
Stanley M. Richman (General American): 
and editor, S. Alberta Stutsman, CLU, 
Mass. Mutual). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
James L. Howard, Jr., is now the editor 
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of “Managers’ Magazine” and “District 
Management” and Jaqueline O. Utz is as 
sistant editor 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Life In 
surance Co. of Alaska, Anchorage, is the 
first Alaskan insurance company to be 
come a member of the association which 
now totals 366 including the following 
new member companies: American Invest 
ment Life Ins. Co., Nashville: Caisse Na 
tionale d'Economie, Montreal; Global 
Life Toronto; Independent Life & Acci 
dent Ins. Co., Jacksonville; and Interna 
tional Life Ins. Co. of the Americas, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Montreal Life Ins 
Co., Montreal Rondalia Assur. Corp of 
South Africa Limited, Pretoria: and 
Standard Life Assur. Co., Montreal 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Jee P 
Derkay, formerly with American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages, has been ap 
pointed administrative assistant to the 
executive vice preside nt Lester ce. 
Schriver. 

Officers elected: President, William § 
Hendley, Jr. (agent, Mutual of N. Y 
Columbia, S. C.); vice president, Willian 
E. North, CLU, (manager, N. Y. Life 
Evanston, Ill.); secretary, R. L. McMiillon 
manager, Business Men’s, Abilene, Tex 
and treasurer Louis J]. Grayson, CLI 





agent, Travelers, Washington, D. ( 
A.L.C. MEETING 
AT THE RECENT meeting of the 


American Life Convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
Robert A. Crichton, president of 
Variable Annuity Life Insurance 
Company of America, told the 
gathering that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is not at this 
time undertaking to make rules for 
the issuance of variable annuities. 
The S.E.C., however, is giving con 
sideration on an ad hoc basis to the 
applications being made by two com- 
panies, and each of the applications 
is being considered separately. Mr. 
Crichton said that the use of a pro- 
spectus in the sale of a security is 


unique to the securities business, but 
its use in the sale of variable an 
nuities should present no unusual 
problem for a life insurance com- 
pany. 

Life insurance lapse rates are ris- 
ing and the situation is 
“bad,” according to Dr. S. Rains 
Wallace, director of research, Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. Dr. Wallace said that the 
lapse rate “is worse in the United 
States than it has been since 1938.” 
He said that this is not attributable 
to increases in term insurance, but 
to the pre yportion of business sold on 
a monthly premium basis. 

In the annual review of life in- 
surance legislation, Ralph H. Kast- 


frankly 


ner, general counsel of the A.L.C., 
reported that the “long and hard 
tought 
company taxes” and its “total take” 
of $500,000,000 plus dominated the 


battle over lite insurance 


national scene this past yeat 

Vice-President and 
General Counsel Claris Adams said 
that it is almost certain that great 
pressure will be brought on Congress 


Executive 


to ameliorate interest rates at the 
\dams said that it 
is the duty of life insurance to “fight 


next session. Mr 


against every type of legislation 
which is inflationary in its conse 
He said that, “historically, 

interest rates are not high.” 
The Hon. Paul A. Hammel, presi 
dent of the National 


Insurance 


quence.” 


\ssociation of 
Commissioners, warned 
against the continuing possibility of 
Federal regulation of life insurance 

J. C. Higdon, president of Busi 
ness Men’s Assurance, was elected 
president of the A.L. 
Rolland C. Irish, president of Union 
Central. 


SUCK eeding 


LONG-TERM LOANS 


THE PRUDENTIAI 
that it will begin converting its out- 


HAS ANNOUNCED 
standing 100-year industrial loans 
into shorter-term ones. The move ts 
being made in view of the current 
outlook for continued high levels ot 
interest rates on long-term debt, the 
company said. The program will 
permit Prudential to reinvest funds 
regained at the anticipated higher 
interest rates 


MOODY LITIGATION ENDED 


\LL courT suits which have sty 
mied operations of the Moody Foun 
dation since the death in 1954 of 
W. L. Moody, Jr., 


cier and founder of 


Galveston finan 
American Na 
tional, have been settled by agree 
ments. All court suits having been 
settled, the foundation now will re 
ceive in the next several months full 
control of the assets of the Moody 


estate. 


COMMITTEE DISBANDED 


THE TEMPORARY COMMITTEE fot 
Taxation of Mutual Life Insurance 
Companies formed to present the 
views of more than a score of mu 
tual companies on federal taxation, 


has been disbanded. 
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Dental Services—from page 27 any truly operative procedure cov- 
ered by the surgical schedule in the 
contract. This might be done either 
administratively or contractually. 


extractions, and treatment of mouth 
and gums through the society’s 
dentist or clinic. One provides com- With 
prehensive care at a reduction of 
25% of regular charges, care pro- 
vided by specified dentists. One pro- 
vides limited services at a moderate 
fee at its clinic, 


respect to surgical pro- 
cedures performed by a dentist or 
oral surgeon as a result of disease, 
greater differences in insurance com- 
pany practices become evident, al- 
though extraction or repair of 
diseased teeth, other than impactions 
and alveolectomies, are not gener- 
ally contemplated. Some companies 
Under basic group hospital ex- exclude by contract all dental work, 
pense coverage, insurance companies some exclude all but alveolectomies 
generally appear to consider confine- and impactions on an_ in-hospital 
ment which occurs at the recom- basis, and some (by administration 
mendation of a dentist or oral or contract) cover any truly opera- 
surgeon. This is done by broad ad- tive procedure performed by a 
ministration of the policy, however, dentist or oral surgeon. 
and not by specific contractual lan- Certain of these latter limit the 
guage, since the contract usually re- coverage to in-hospital care, others 
quires that confinement be on the limit it to cutting operations, and 
recommendation of a qualified others have neither limitation. Group 
licensed physician. Under group medical expense coverage usually 
surgical expense coverage, company excludes any visits in connection 
practice appears to differ, although with dental work but would cover 
there appears a distinct trend to laboratory and X-ray expenses as a 
cover dental surgery required as a_ result of accidental injuries to 
result of accidental bodily injury for natural teeth. 


Like Pterling on Silver 


The Protecting Hand emblem of 
Woodmen Accident and Life Company 
on a policy of life or accident and health 
insurance is a hallmark of quality. For 
sixty-eight years this pioneering Com- 
pany’s foremost purpose has been to pro- 
vide sound protection and reliable service 
for its policyholders. Its unusual finan- 
cial strength, complete line of personal 
insurance coverages, able corps of trained 
field representatives and long history of 
outstanding performance have earned it 
the reputation of ‘‘a good Company with 
which to insure.” 


Insurance Company Coverages 











Career opportunities for men who seek success in personal insurance field 
underwriting and management are available in 29 states including Ha- 
waii. For complete information write to L. J. Melby, Vice President and 
Director of Agencies. 


Woodmen Accident and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
E. J. Faulkner, President 


All forms of LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH—HOSPITAL—MEDICAL and GROUP INSURANCE 
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Practices with respect to 


group 
major medical or compre] 


ensive 
medical expense plans defy generalj- 
zation. Some cover care performed 
as a result of accidental injury to 
natural teeth including initial den- 
tures. Others limit such coy 


age to 
in-hospital care. Still others addi- 
tionally cover hospital charves re- 


sulting from dental surgery, neces- 
sitated by accident or otherwise. 
These coverages might be |). con- 
tract or by administration. 

One insurance company com- 


menced providing coverage I gen- 
eral dental care in or out of | spital 
in 1949. The coverage is jart of 
group medical care insurance :.nd, to 


date, has been written on -everal 
groups. It is broad coverage with- 
out limitations, except ortho: jontia, 


It does, however, contain 50% 
co-insurance feature. The company 
considers the effort successful but 


still distinctly experimental. 
Individual and family policies of 
hospital, surgical, medical and major 
medical expense insurance usually 
follow the same variation in prac- 
tices as were described with respect 
to group coverages. Inevitably the 


coverage provided is by admin- 
istrative procedure rather than con- 
tractual language. However, in 


January, 1958, one large company 
changed its hospital-surgical policies 
specifically to include costs resulting 
from dental surgery. The coverage 
includes hospital board and room 
costs and miscellaneous hospital ex- 
penses when confinement is for 
dental surgery and when under the 
care of a legally qualified dentist. 
The costs of the surgery are also 
covered, all being, of course, subject 
to the term of the contract. 


Work Excluded 


Such procedures as extractions, 
removal of cysts, fractures, and man- 
agement of infections are covered. 
Excluded are such work as fillings, 
crowns and bridges, dentures and 
other prosthetic appliances. This de- 
velopment was brought about as the 
direct result of cooperation between 
the insurance company and the 
A.D. A. 

The House of Delegates of the 
A. D. A. in November, 1957, ap- 
proved a statement of policy which 
states, in essence : the immediate ob- 
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i the A. D. A. should be to 


jective 

assist i) the development of a more 
effective interpretation of existing 
contracts, and that the long-range 
objective should be clear identifica- 
tion it) insurance contracts of al- 
lowed procedures performed by a 
qualific dentist. The insurance 
compat practices cited would indi- 


cate that their approaches and the 
policy of the A. D. A. are essentially 
commensurate and that progress is 
being made. 


Individual Companies 


The aforementioned forms of pro- 
tection provided by insurance com- 
panies against the costs of dental 
care are provided as part of protec- 
tion against the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion, surgery, and other medical care 
There are only a few in- 
stances of coverage designed solely 
to offer protection against the costs 
of dental care. In 1952 a Dental 
Care Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany was formed in Philadelphia 
but, according to the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department, was aban- 
doned by its organizers before 
operations were actually begun. 

In 1958 and 1959, however, the 
introduction of dental care protec- 
tion on an individually purchased 
policy basis by four insurance com- 
panies was reported. One company 
is located in Colorado, one in 
Tennessee, one in Oklahoma, and 
one in Georgia. 


costs. 


The policy which 
the Colorado company issues covers 
policyholders and their dependents 
for dental care costs resulting from 
accidental bodily injury and dental 
disease requiring the services of 
legally qualified dentist or dental 
surgeon. Benefits are paid on the 
basis of a schedule of benefits, with 
a maximum benefit of $250 per per- 
son per policy year. Benefits may be 
assigned to the dentist. 

The schedule of benefits includes 
specified amounts for various types 
of X-rays, treatments of periodontal 
diseases, oral surgery performed in 
the dental office, root canal therapy. 
fillings, crowns, dentures, malig- 
nancy, and other services. Pre-exist- 
ing conditions are excluded and the 
applicant must be examined. The 
policy issued by the Georgia com- 
pany insures the 
his dependents 


policyholder and 
“against financial 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester °¢ 


Massachusetts 


Canadian Home Office: 


Hamilton, Ontario 

















new developments in 


PROCESSING 
mean a more productive South 


Frozen orange concentrate today brings valuable 
sunshine vitamins to children around 
the world. This and other developments in 
food processing have given tremendous 
impetus to the food processing industry in 
the South. Food processing is one of the South’s 
most important industries. This 11-billion 
dollar Southern industry provides 24% 
of the nation’s processed food. 


LEE Se 
OF GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 


REGION SINCE 1891 








loss incurred by the services of a 
legally qualified dentist under cer- 
tain conditions and with certain ex- 


ceptions.” If dental disability is 


caused by accidental means, “‘prac- 
tically all dental disabilities are 
covered”; if caused by dental 


disease, denture work and fractures 
are not covered. 

Orthodontics are not covered un- 
der any circumstances. For dental 


diseases, waiting periods vary from 
three months for extractions to 


twenty-five months installation of 


fixed bridge work. The 
the waiting 
anticipatory claims. However, the 
waiting periods are waived if the 
applicant submits to a dental exami- 
nation and is found to be healthy. 
The policy contains a maximum fee 
schedule for the various procedures, 
and benefits are 80% of either the 
actual charges or the maxima set 
forth in the fee schedule after the 
first fee charged, but not to exceed 
$10.00 plus $2.50 for each visit of 


pur] ose ¢ ft 


periods is to avoid 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dental Services—Continued 


visits after the fourth 
visit of the series. Benefits may be 
assigned to the dentist. 

The Tennessee plan permits free 
choice of dentist anywhere in the 
world and pays for dental injuries 
by accidental means and for dental 
operations and diseases after thirty 
days in accordance with a schedule. 
There is no limit to the number of 
visits to the dentist per 


a series of 


annum. 


Benefits are for 80% of the differ- 
ence between actual charges and the 
amount of initial dental expense up 
to the maxima in the schedule. 
Initial dental expense is not cov- 
ered, this being the first $10.00 
charge for a visit or series of visits 
plus $2.50 for each visit or series of 
visits after the fourth visit of a 
series. Waiting periods differ for 
each procedure, varying from none 
to twenty-five months. Schedule 
maxima vary from $1.00 to $150.00. 

















Is Group Insurance 
For You? 


North American Reassurance Company is pleased to announce 
publication of “Is Group Insurance for You’’—a new study 

by Wendell Milliman, well-known consultant on group 
insurance. If your company is interested in learning 

more about entry into this important field, or needs help in 
deciding whether or not to enlarge your present eflorts— 
and if so, in what direction—we believe you will find 

this work of real value. 


The author discusses the growing importance of group 
insurance, what it is, who writes it and who buys it. This 50 
page study also deals with the marketing, administrative, 
underwriting and costing phases of group business, and 
outlines other important considerations faced by companies 
entering the group field. —— 


Complimentary copies of “Is Group f— = eae 
Insurance tor You” are available to 

interested home office executives without Is 

cost or obligation. Simply attach your 
personal or business card to this 


advertisement and mail today to . 


*. 





en anti NORTH AMERICAN 
2 % REASSURANCE COMPANY 
2 > 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
« - MUrray Hill 7-1870 
< : a 

% iS Reinsurance Exclusively 

Rance © LIFE e ACCIDENT & SICKNESS e GROUP 
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Exclusions include injury resulting 
from athletics, intoxication, use of 
narcotics, riot, or commissi of 


a 
felony. Rates are: 
Monthly 
Male or Female—Ages 
19-101 $2.75 
Children—Ages 0-18 1.75 
Registration Fee 
One Person 400 
Family Group 6.00 


In August 1959, howeve1 fur- 


ther development took place which 
could eventually become of 
significance : the first comprelicnsive 
dental insurance plan on sroup 
basis was written by one insurance 
company. The group is composed of 
one thousand two hundred e:ploy- 
ees of a common employer ai their 
families. The plan has been \ ritten 
for a three year period and it is the 


hope that the experiment will pro- 
vide much needed actuarial daia. The 
coverage is constructed on the basis 
of a deductible and coinsurance fea- 
ture for all types of dental tre 


ment 
including orthodontics and dental 
replacement. The areas for which 
there is no deductible amount in- 
clude oral examinations (including 


dental X-rays if professionally in- 
dicated), diagnosis prophylaxis, and 


preparation of a complete dental 
chart and treatment plan. 
These benefits are available to the 


insured once each policy year and 
80% of the charge will be paid upon 
presentation of the dental chart and 
treatment plan to the company, fol- 
lowing the annual examination. The 
deductible for the basic 
treatment for the first policy year 
are $25 per insured person and after 
the first policy year, the deductible 
is $10 for each insured person, sub- 
ject to a maximum of three deducti- 
bles per family and a limit of $200 
per year per individual and $500 per 
family. After satisfying the deduc- 
tibles, benefits will be paid on a 20% 
coinsurance basis. 


areas of 


Benefits are also payable for 
charges made by the dentist for ex- 
aminations than the annual 
examinations for treatment of a den- 


tal disease or injury rendered as a 


other 


direct result of the examination and 
the treatment plan is submitted to 
the company. The orthodontic bene- 
fit is payable to a maximum of $400 
for each period of orthodontic treat 
ment. The deductible for orthodon- 
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tic benefits is $50 for each policy 
vhich orthodontic treatment 


year in 
is received. Other benefits of the 
policy are similar to the general 


area of group health insurance and 
ened to fit in with the exist- 
th insurance plan and em- 
ployee benefit plans which are cur- 
rently i: operation for the group. 
The diagnostic feature of the plan 


are des 
ing he 


encouraves early diagnosis and treat- 
ment and encourages the insured 
to make regular trips to the dentist. 
This will enable the dentist effec 
tively to control dental disease, edu- 
cate the patient with regard to den- 
tal health, and to build a 
dentist-patient relationship. The 
plan permits complete free choice of 
dentist, as well as assuring the den- 
tist freedom of treatment and pro- 
fessional judgment. This is made 
possible by the comprehensive na- 
ture of the plan which does not limit 
or allocate benefits to specific types 
of treatments. 


cl sec 


Conclusion 


This brief review of the ap- 
proaches which have been taken to 
prepaying dental care reveals an 
amazing variety. Differences occur 
with respect to their inception, their 
source of funds, the type of benefits 
or services provided, the manner in 
which the service is to be provided, 
and with respect to those who are 
eligible to receive the benefits or 
services. 

One or more of the following 
categorized limitations appear to ex- 
ist in each of the programs outlined : 
Exclusions of orthodontics and cos- 
metic surgery from the coverage. 
Exclusion from the coverage of the 
cost of dentures or, conversely, the 
establishment of charges for these. 
Exclusion of pre-existing conditions 
or conversely, a requirement that 
the mouth must be placed in good 
condition as a determinant of eligi- 
bility for participation in the plan. 
The use of waiting periods, which 
can be a partial form of elimination 
of pre-existing conditions. 

The use of deductibles and coinsur- 
ance as such or, alternately, of 
charges for certain or all services. 
The use of aggregate amounts for 
the benefits under the plan. 
Limitations of the coverage to chil- 
dren. 


For December, 1959 
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with Lafayette’s ‘‘Slide Rule’’ Annuity Builder 
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and Sales Talk ‘‘Prompter”’ 


... says “Sid” Lanier, general agent at La- 
fayette, Indiana. The “slide rule” annuity 
builder, for example, gives fingertip 
control of 16 different plans. Every figure 
is available instantly without fumbling 
through old-fashioned rate and divi- 
dend books. Gives confidence to new 


agents. The sales talk “prompter” guides 
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Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


agents through a// essential points in 


logical order. It will pay you 
to learn more about Lafayette 
Life and its valuable, modern sales 
tools. Investigate now. Write in 


ct nfidence fo W ° J. Bill” Mat- 
tingly, Director of Agencies... 


NEW CONTRACTS 
FULL VESTING - NO PENALTIES 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, Arizona, . £€ 
New Mexico, Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, New Jersey, Florida, WestY 7 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Minnesota and adjacent states. (Al 
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Limitation of the coverage to cer- 
tain types of persons, such as union 
members. 
Non-inclusion of all members of the 
family by restriction of the cover- 
age to members or employees only. 
A further limitation of many of 
these plans is that they are limited 
to a specific geographic area and to 
care by specific dentists within that 
area. With a highly mobile popula- 
tion such as there is in the United 
States, this would appear a limita- 
tion of consequence. 


This variety in approaches would 
nonetheless appear to have distinct 
advantages. It will serve to prevent 
a.too rapid freezing of the pattern 
for prepaying dental care. It as- 
sures the continuing possibility of 
experiment in different concepts. If 
objectivity can come about in the 
study of the various approaches, and 
this, unfortunately, is not always the 
case, the possibility of learning much 
about the many aspects of financing 
the costs of dental care is clearly 
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NEW in the 1960 COMPEND 








Up to date coverage of the 

new “family plan" policies 

and "guaranteed insurability 
agreements" 


More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies . .. new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list a full five months before 
publication date: 


AMERICAN UNITED (IND.) — Announces 
general reduction in gross premiums on a 
“quantity discount” system. Lower pre- 
mium rates for women. 

CAROLINA LIFE (S. C.) —New par and 
Non-Par rates introduced. 

CROWN LIFE (CANADA) — Introduces new 
rates on a “quantity discount” basis. Re- 
duced rates for women. 

GENERAL AMERICAN (MO.) — Reduced 
rates for women on two leading policies, 
the “Econolife” and “Economaster.” 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE—Premiums graded 
by policy size. Lower rates for women. 

LAMAR LIFE (MISS.) —Introduces “Su- 
perselect Risk” — Life Paid-Up at 95 (Min. 
$15,000 men; $10,000 women); Retirement 
Income at 70; 5 Year Renewable & Con- 
vertible Term (Min. $7,500). 

LIFE INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA — In- 
troduces several new plans of insurance. 
Rates reduced for women on policies of 
$10,000 or more. 

MANHATTAN LIFE (N. Y.) — Introduces 
“Adjustable Whole Life.” 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE — Revised dividend 
scale for 1960. Interest rate on settlement 
options and accumulated dividends in- 
creased from 3.25% to 3.65%. 

NEW YORK LIFE—lIntroduces “Income 
Builder at 65” (Min. $10,000) and “Estate 
Protector for Women” (Min. $25,000). 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL — 1959 dividend scale 
continued for 1960. Interest rate on settle- 
ment options and accumulated dividends 
increased from 3.25% to 3.50%. Reduced 
rates for women. 

PRUDENTIAL — Introduces new policy espe- 
cially designed for women at reduced rates 
for amounts of $5,000 or more. 

UNITED STATES LIFE — Introduces “Modi- 
fied Life 3” plan with reduced premiums 
after 3 years. 


1960-A YEAR OF 
DIVIDEND CHANGES 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1960 COMPEND ... 


.. « for COMPANIES WRITING 98% of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 
The NEW 1960 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 





REVISED! 
The most complete display of new policy rates and data 
available . . SWEEPING CHANGES IN THE 1960 COMPEND 


MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 
COMPEND'’S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 
portant to you! 

NEW data on every page—to keep you completely 01 top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 

MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions 
of these policies available anywhere: 


“"GRADING a. irene Re py TO ouey. = **GUARANTEED 


INSURABILIT ° DENDS SCALED UPW - PREFERENTIAL 
RATES FOR WOMEN iN ry NUMBER OF COMPANIES - . ""FAMILY PLANS" 
INTRODUCED BY NEARLY 300 COMPANIES . . . MANY COMPANIES SHOW. 


ING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS TO THEIR EXHIBITS. 
The 1960 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 


fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 


key to successful selling . . . with more data about most 
! 


companies! Here’s why: 
The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you a competitive edge. 
The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional 
standing . .. makes your presentation impressive . . . gives 


it weight. 
The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them sold! 
The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stands 


ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale 
Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U.S 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 


Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 
values Industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settiement options Basic Tables for interest and installment 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS... 


Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Security information 
National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.50 ea. (10% discount). 


Cflitcralt ..-or:or0+: 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N 


HATTANOOGA HICAG * CINC ATl * DALLAS «+ LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND 
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MORE NEW POLICY, RATE & 
THAN EVER BEFORE! 


Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


THE NEW 1960 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 








All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since Sales Ammunition For You! 
: the 1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
 im- than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 


fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


p ot Complete and authoritative settlement options information SETTLEMENT 


on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 


— United States and Canada! OPTIONS Sse 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 


NTEED lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you MORE THAN 
NTIAL must have for effective programming. And program- 
ANS" E att 700 CHANGES THIS YEAR 


HOW. ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 


essful agent. 
cessful ag Once again you can get the 


bi With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- largest, rock-bottom discount by 
: ance. No need for your client's policies . . . all the a ee een a 
in terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- ae ee ene eee 
TIONS. — Office. This way, the price 
a ; : 
— With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current = es es Cen 
i options extended since the policy's date-of-issue— by the total number of 
ional more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- orders from your 
gives panies’ own rate books! entire company 


d! With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
for you... by showing prospects how they'll work Or, if you prefer, you can 
_ for them. order directly from Flitcraft, 
sale. 
16 With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the with the price of each book 
U. window. You have little or no correspondence with determined by the number you 
companies .. . It’s the easy way to build your in- 


, order at one time. Gro ) 
come and keep your clients. € time. Group your 


Seinen: 1 or 2 enplee~O080 on order with your associates to 
eine 3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 ea. (5% discount); get the biggest discount possible. 


6 or more copies—$7.29 ea. (10% discount). 











ue this form [ttre = 
rect to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


Please send copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 


ROUP YOUR | (1 | YEAR [ 2 YEARS 
YE DERS Do | NAME (Please Print) _ 





<4 


to order direct 











COMPANY . 
ADDRESS . 
CITY _ ZONE ____ STATE 


SAVE co 





policy changes 


Aetna Life Insurance Company has an- 
nounced substantial reductions in single 
premium annuity rates. The reductions 
vary according to the type of plan and 
the state where it is issued. Commission 
rates have been increased to 214%. The 
company has increased to 314 per cent the 
interest rate to be paid on life insurance 
policyholders’ funds in 1960. 


Berkshire Life has announced a “com- 
pletely new line” of accident and sickness 
policies on disability income and hospital 
expense coverages. The company’s new 
non-cancellable disability income policy is 
incontestable after two years and has no 
average earnings clause on coverage pro- 
viding benefit periods of one, two and 
five years. 


California Life has a family policy. 


Colonial Life has introduced a loss of 
income contract on a guaranteed renew- 
able to age 65 basis as the company enters 
the personal accident and health field. 
The Colonial also is offering group cover- 
age for from four to nine lives and a 
group plan will be sold by combination 
agents. 


Connecticut General has raised the dis- 
count rate for premium paid in advance 
to 314%. The company has lower rates 
on its group pension contracts. 


Continental Assurance has revised its 
minimum deposit plan, in order to con- 
form with New York Insurance Depart- 
ment regulations. 


Equitable of lowa has increased to 314% 
the interest rate on funds left with the 
company under supplementary contracts 
and as dividend accumulations. It has con- 
tinued its dividend scale for 1960. 


Federal Life, Illinois, has increased the 
discount on premiums paid in advance 
to 4%. 


General American conducted a Policy- 
holder Service campaign from September 
28 to November 2. Policyholders only 
were eligible for substantial liberalization 
of nonmedical limits, could obtain new 
insurance with a 5% discount on pre- 
miums prepaid for five years, and were 
eligible for certain other benefits. The 
company has announced procedural lib- 
eralizations on its Pre-Authorized Check 
Plan. It has reduced premiums for 
women as much as 15% on its Econo- 
life and Economaster. The setback is 
three years. 


Indianapolis Life has made a number 
of major changes in rate structure and 
several liberalizations for policyholders, 
including grading of premiums by policy 
size, lower premiums for women and 
lower rates for older ages, higher early 
cash values for most policies, and intro- 
duction of a new line of non-cancellable 
accident and sickness policies. 


Jefferson National will pay a minimum 
of 3° interest during 1960 on funds left 
on deposit for payment of premiums and 
on dividends left to accumulate. 


John Hancock announces that it has its 
lowest group annuity rates in over fif- 
teen years. New group annuity contracts 
have been introduced. 


48 


Life of North America has a new non- 
par paid up at 95 policy minimum $2,000, 
the Keystone; a non-par whole life, mini- 
mum $35,000—the North America ‘“35;” 
a 5-year renewable term; 5-year conver- 
tible term; and a 7-year renewable term 
policy. 


Massachusetts Mutual has _ increased 
maximum limits for disability income is- 
sued ages 21 through 45 to $500 per 
month; 46-50 to $400; and 51—55 to $250. 
Total maximum coverage in all com- 
panies is now $800. The company has 
lowered its annuity premium rates and 
increased its guaranteed interest rate on 
deposit administration group = annuity 
plans. 


Mutual of New York has reduced annuity 
rates for pension plans and has raised to 
414% its guaranteed initial interest rate 
on deposit administration funds. The 
company has tentatively increased the in- 
tended rate on participating supplemen- 
tary contracts from 314% to 314% and 
dividend deposits from 314% to 3.3%. 
Mutual of Omaha has extended its air 
travel insurance facilities to more than 
fifty countries, through ticket offices of 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 


National of Vermont is continuing its 
dividend scale for 1960. 


New England Life has increased from 
3.35% to 3.659% its 1960 interest rate on 
individual policy dividends left with the 
company to accumulate. A_ revised divi- 
dend scale on individual life policies is- 
sued before July 15, 1959 has been ap- 
proved. 


New Jersey Blue Cross began receiving 
applications for nongroup— enrollment 
from persons over age 65 on November 
15. 


North American Accident, Ill., has a 
guaranteed renewable income protection 
portfolio and a major medical expense 
plan for individual and family members. 


Northwestern National has increased the 
firm’s semi-annual dividend to stock- 
holders to $.90 a share from §.75. The 
dividend will be payable November 11 
to stockholders of record as of October 
30. The company will begin writing in- 
dividual accident and sickness insurance 
effective January 1. 


Old Equity of Evanston, Ill. is offering 
persons with heart disease, cancer, or dia- 
betes, health and accident protection 
which excludes the specific illnesses, but 
otherwise gives them normal coverage. 
The company has a family policy issued 
on a nonmedical basis. 


Praetorian Mutual Life, Texas has a can- 
cer policy to cover hospitalization and 
medical care. The contract is non-can- 
cellable, with hospital benefits to $3,500. 


Prudential has reduced the rates on new 
pension plans 10%. The guaranteed in- 
terest rate on some new pension plans 
has been increased 1% to 4°% for the first 
five years and 314% thereafter. The com- 
pany has announced a new women’s policy 
with reduced premium rates, minimum 
$5,000. 


State Mutual of Mass., has extended its 
regular commission rates to apply to all 
life policies with issue ages as high as 
70. 


Texas Life of Waco has entered the acci. 


dent and sickness field and now offers 
non-cancellable guaranteed renewable ac. 
cident and sickness policies on in lividual 
lives. 

United Life and Accident 1 grades 
premiums by policy size, and has se, 
eral new policies. 

United States Life has increase:| its aq 
vance premium discount rate t and 
has published a schedule of ries and 
rules offering protection for persons jn 
many localities throughout 1! world 
at standard rates. 

Western Life, Helena, has ado) icd the 
practice of refunding the balan 4 pre 
mium paid beyond the month death 


of the insured. 


Wisconsin National will accept ‘ile pr 
miums paid in advance with a 


nterest 
rate of 4% (up from 3°%), and maxi 
mum amount has been increased | om the 
previous maximum amount of 000 of 


premium to a new top limit of $5"),000 





sales 


American Bankers Life: Business 
exceeds $280 million. 


n force 


American Mutual Life: Septembcr paid 
for business was up 8% over same month 
in 1958 and submitted business showed a 
22% increase. Ordinary paid-for busi- 
ness for the first nine months of 1959 
showed a 12% gain over corresponding 
period last year. 


Bankers Life (lowa): September new 
business amounted to $27,164,628 with or- 


dinary totaling $16,975,356 and _ group, 
$10,189,272. New business for first nine 
months totaled $361,751,252 ordinary 


$215,055,413, up more than $27 million 
and group $146,695,839, an increase of 
nearly $16 million), representing an in- 
crease for year-to-date of nearly $43 mil- 
lion. Total life in force reached $3,494, 
289,443 for first nine months (ordinary 
$1,936,746,118 and group $1,557,543,325) 





Bankers National: September paid-for 
ordinary showed an increase of 98°, over 
same month in 1958. New ordinary paid 
for business during first three-quarters of 
1959 totaled $41,292,437, a 33°, increase 
over corresponding period last year, while 
total new business, including group 
equalled $79,039,596 compared with $54,- 
021,390. Total insurance in force end of 
September amounted to $574,914,588, an 
increase of $44,136,130 since the first of 
the year. 


Business Men's: Sale of ordinary life for 
first nine months rose 17.5% above a 
year ago; new life insurance paid-for, in- 
cluding revivals and increases, amounted 
to $302,687,336 compared with $257,533, 
208 at end of September, 1958. Insurance 
in force reached $1,672,553,014, a gain of 
14.6% over a year ago and up 20.7% for 
first nine months of 1959. 


Conn. Mutual: Sales for first three-quat 
ters were $428,378,784, up 9.69% over pre- 
vious high in 1958. Insurance in force 
rose to $4,266,324,985, with an actual gain 
for first nine months of $265,456,630. 
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Life (N.Y.): Paid ordinary 
September amounted to more 
topping September, 


Equitable 
business | pte 
than $137 mullion 


1958, by 17.1%. At the end of the first 
nine months of 1959, ordinary sales 
showed a gain of 6.8% over like period 
a year agi 


Equitable Life (lowa): September pro- 
duction sounted to $18,130,294, an in- 
crease of 26.3% over the corresponding 
month in 1958. For the first nine months 


the total as $141,305,756, a gain of 13.6% 
over same period last year. Life insur- 
ance in force at end of September in- 


creased to $1,697,597,952. 
First United: Has more than $60 million 
of life insurance in force. 


Franklin Life: New business totaling 
$651,665,770 was recorded for the first 
nine months, an increase of 25.9%. Total 
insurance in force is $3,478,071,363, up 
$311,819,771 (9.8%). 


Illinois Mid-Continent: [Total sales as of 
September 30 were $38,092,700 compared 
to $13,051.500 for the first nine months 
of 1958, an increase of 291°. Sales for 
Septemb« r were $4,731,500, an increase of 
217% over same month last year ($2,172,- 
000). 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for first three- 
quarters of 1959 were 20% ahead of cor- 
responding period of last year and Sep- 
tember sales were 23° ahead of last 
September. 


Interstate Life: Had more than $12 mil- 
lion of life insurance in force at end of 
September. 


John Hancock: Sales of combined or- 
dinary life for three-month period ended 
September 30 reached a total of $581,- 
208,611 compared with $580,406,013 last 
year, an increase of nearly $1 million, 
and brought year-to-date figure to $1,673, 
804,543. Sales of group reached a total 
of $502.760,933 for year-to-date compared 
with $441,385,158 for first nine months 
last year. 


$175 


Lincoln Liberty: Has more 
million of insurance in force. 


than 


Kentucky Central: For first time in his 
tory, ordinary insurance issued exceeded 
the million dollar mark for two consecu- 
tive months, August and September. Total 
amount of ordinary in force is now more 
than $40 million. 


Mass Mutual: Has passed the $6 billion 
mark in individual life insurance in force, 
after achieving a record net gain of 
nearly half a billion dollars in first eight 
months of 1959. 

New group business written in first nine 
months has exceeded new business written 
during entire year 1958. Group life in- 
surance in force is now over $1.3 billion. 
Sales of individual life during first three- 
quarters of 1959 exceeded $34 billion, an 
8% rise. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Group life sales for 
first eight months ($100,796,096) have in- 
creased 139% over same period last year 
($42,174,152). 


Mutual of N. Y.: In first nine months of 
1959 total life sales of $731,484,656 were 
registered, a 16.1% rise over corresponding 
1958 period. 


For December, 1959 


National Life (V#.): Sales for first nine 
months totaled $377,106,000, a gain of 
83% over last year. Insurance-in-force 
account rose to $2,515,424,000, a gain of 
16%. 
Northwestern Mutual: The 1959 nine- 
months sales figure ($640,000,000) is 19.5% 
above that for 1958 and third-quarter 
sales ($204,000,000) are 13.83% higher 
than those in 1958. September sales ex- 
ceeded same month of 1958 by more than 
12° to total $65 million. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Nine-month sales 
of individual life totaled $1,066,374,086, 
up 239% over same period 1958 when sales 
totaled $865,583,060. September individ- 
ual sales were $117,214,153. 


Praetorian Mutual: Total production 
written in September was $225 million, 
best month since reorganized from a fra- 
ternal society. 


Shenandoah Life: Total sales (for first 
three-quarters of 1959) of $27,697,195 of 
new ordinary life represent a gain of 
22°, over last year. Life insurance in 
force is $539,194,293, a 35% gain over 


same period in 1958. 


State Mutual Life: Individual life sales 
for the third-quarter of 1959 were 24% 
above the same period a year ago, while 
September sales were up 31%, thus bring- 
ing total for first nine months of 1959 
to $159,896,000 (up almost 149%). 


United Fidelity: September applications 
totaled over $6,393,665. Life insurance in 
force is now over $180 million. 





obituaries 


Warwick: Leo J. Warwick, general coun- 
sel and a director of the Progressive Life 
Insurance Company, Redbank, died sud- 
denly October 19th at the age of 71. 

Mr. Warwick was the senior partner of 
the law firm of Warwick & Warwick, a 
former Judge of the Monmouth County 
District Court, a former Long Branch 
Police Magistrate, State Representative of 
the Long Branch Housing Authority, and 
a former City Solicitor. He was a mem- 
ber of the Monmouth County, New Jersey 
and American Bar Association. 


Coyle: Charles G. Coyle, group manager 
in New Orleans for the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, died 
October 3rd following a long illness. Mr. 
Coyle was 56. He was group department 
manager for Aetna Life in New Orleans 
and later established his own general 
agency. He joined Mutual of New York 
in February 1955 as group and pension 
specialist and had headed the New Or- 
leans office since that time. 


Read: Daniel A. Read, retired secretary 
of The Travelers Insurance Companies, 
died October 27 following a brief ill- 
ness. He was 73. Mr. Read joined The 
Travelers in 1908 in the audit depart- 
ment and two years later was transferred 
to the office of Louis F. Butler, then 
secretary and later president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Read was appointed secretary 
to Mr. Butler in 1915 and in 1917 he was 
appointed home office supervisor. In 1922, 
he was promoted to assistant secretary 


and to secretary in 1930. He 
1941. 

Mr. Read was a member of the 
Jeptha Lodge 95 A.F. & A.M. of Clinton 
Conn., the Scotish Rite bodies and Con 
necticut Consistory of Norwich, the Royal 
Order of the Jesters, the Sphinx Tempk 
\.A.0.N.M.S., and former potentate of the 
Shrine Temple. 


retired in 





Dental Services—from page 45 


presented. This, in turn, should ulti- 
mately lead to the development and 
solidification of what evolves as the 
most suitable forms of prepayment. 

Meanwhile, the immediate future 
will unquestionably witness further 
experiments at insuring or prepay 
ing dental care. It might well be 
that the answer, to the extent one 
as part of an insurance mechanism 
is needed or desired by 
will be 


the public 
found in the inclusion of 
certain dental care protection as part 
of major medical expense insurance, 
rather than as a separate entity. 
Some possibilities would seem to 
present themselves in this direction 
since it would seem that by 
plan the 
forms of 


such a 
more serious and costly 
dental tare, being those 
which present hardships to many in 
dividuals, and hence which become 
could be 
included with a medical care pro 


a fit subject for insurance, 


gram, leaving the more routine, less 
costly, anticipatory, controllable, un 
necessary, and luxury forms of care 
to be borne by the individual as the 
least costly, most expeditious man 
ner of handling such Such a 
plan would have the added virtue of 
not segmenting dental 
from other costs for medical 


costs. 
care costs 
care, 
since to the individual pocketbook 
they become one total cost. Under 
such an approach in-plant or union 
clinic examination and X-ray with 
referral could play a useful role, 
with personal budgeting or post-pay- 
ment being employed for the more 
routine care. 





DENTAL INSURANCE 


THE AMERICAN DENTAL Association 
and the Health Insurance Association 
of America are working together to 
develop the “‘s« rely needed statistical 
base” vital to any extension of dental 
care plans already in existence, 
Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., director of 
information and research for the 
HIAA, told a hearing of the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee 
on Health Insurance Plans recently. 
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of our full-time representatives, or | in 9, are 1959 


Million Dollar Round Table Members. 


of our full-time representatives have qualified as 
Million Dollar Round Table Members for 15 years 
or longer, or | in 10 of the 135 men with this 
outstanding record of achievement. 


of our full-time representatives, or | in 7, are Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. 


of our full-time representatives, or | in 3, received the 


1959 National Quality Award. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL HAS: 
1 in 13 of all 1959 MDRT Members 
1 in 22 of all active CLUs 


1 in 22 of all agents receiving the 
1959 NQA 


IN 1958 


our seventh consecutive all-time high year... 


More than a billion dollars of Massachusetts Mutual life 
insurance was sold. 


Men in their first and second years with us accounted for 
26% of our sales volume. 


The 662 men with our company five years or longer earned 
$13,088 per man, with one in six earning over $20,000. 


Our 100 leading salesmen earned an average of $30,357. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 165! SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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AUTOMATIC STITCHER 


A new, portable automatic stitcher offer- 
ing the flexibility of working in conjunction 
with the new Rotomatic and Gathermatic 
collators by Thomcs, or as a separate 
hand-feed stitcher has just been announced 
by Thomas Collator Industries, Inc. 

As an accessory to the Thomas Roto- 
matic, the new stitcher can be integrated 
with and controlled by the collator’s ex- 
clusive Push Button Programmer. Collating 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Automatic Stitcher 


WJ 


[) Data Processing Accessories 


Storage File 
[] Safety-Step 











office efficiency 


and stitching of any sheet combination can 
be done automatically. 

Mounted on casters, the stitcher has the 
easy portability of most small office ma- 
chines. This enables its use, in areas 
other than where the Rotomatic is located, 
as a hand-feed stapler. 

A dual head gives the operator the 
choice of one or two staples. Additional 
flexibility comes from the choice of stitch- 
ing along the top or the side of a set de- 
pending on how it is fed. 

As the sheets are sent through, a built-in 
jogger squares the edges. After the set is 
stapled, an automatic counter keeps track 
of the number of finished sets, and each set 
is stacked in a receiving bin. 





DATA PROCESSING 
ACCESSORIES 


The Wright Line, Inc., manufacturers of 
data processing accessory equipment and 
rotary files, have expanded its tape han- 
dling and storage equipment line to give 
over-all department efficiency for handling 
tape. Some of the new products are: A 
tape reel carrying case with two snap 
locks, and a leather handle for carrying 
ease; a new truck available in four dif- 
ferent styles, one with shelves, for carry- 
ing tape trays and, three with varying 
width inserts to handle tape sizes; Un- 
istoralls, both 30 and 48 inch, to handle 
both tape reels and tape trays, giving 
larger on-the-job storage of active reels 
at the machines; a new tape reel storage 
rack that will store 130 IBM reels, or Rem 
Rand 97%" reels in boxes, or 115s” Data- 
tron 8” Rem Rand reel with container, or 
without, and also the Rem Rand large reel. 
Illustrated is the 48 inch Unistorall. 


STORAGE FILE 


Bankers Box Company has introduced s 
new storage file which incorporates several 
new features for convenience and eff. 
ciency. The Liberty “400” is made espe- 
cially for the storing and housing of ip. 
active office records. There is dustproof 
protection, and there are completely flat 
tops for perfect stacking to any height; in 
addition, a clean appearance can be pre. 
served indefinitely. The quick actin 


j Spring 
lock at front and back of the top closure 
offers instant access to the stored ontents 


—it is said to be far easier and faster to 
operate than any other type of closure. 
This file is built to render many years of 
rugged service—it is made of quality cor. 
rugated fibre-board. 





SAFETY-STEP 


Kik-Step, a handy, new safety-step-stool, 
makes reaching easy and climbing safe in 
an office or library. It makes workers four- 
teen inches taller, and puts them within 
easy reach of their work while filing, stor- 
ing supplies or filling orders. Workers can 
step up or step down safely, even with 
their hands full. The stool rolls on non- 
marring casters but the instant weight is 
applied, the casters retract, and the safety 
base grabs the floor. Its “cloverleaf” de- 
sign allows ample room for both feet on the 
top step, and clearance for the toe when 
stepping down. Platforms have special 
safety tread. The manufacturer is Cramer 
Posture Chair Company, Inc. 
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COSTS 


CHARLES E. HALLENBORG 


President, Copease Corporation 
New York, N.Y. 


HE TWO-SIDED PROBLEM of how 
., reduce effectively an insur- 
ance company’s operating expenses 
and at the same time increase gen- 
eral operating efficiency—a perennial 
management problem—has come in 
for closer scrutiny than ever by cost- 
conscious insurance executives in the 
current business period when any 
savings in time and money have even 
greater significance in the profit pic- 
ture. 


More Automation 


The trend to automation 
within the insurance industry and an 
accelerated drive to better-mechan- 
ized routine clerical work is a logical 
result of management thinking to cut 
one of its greatest single cost head- 
aches—paperwork. 


more 


Significant in the profit picture 
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Designed for smaller or departmental use, this Copease "Comet'’ photocopier fits on desk 
edge or Typewriter stand. It accommodates all standard office copying work up to nine 
inches wide and any length to make perfect black-on-white copies in seconds of any 
original in ink, crayon or pencil, written or printed on any type paper, colored or opaque. 


The increasing amount of paper- 
work processed during the average 
insurance company’s office day rep- 
resents a formidable time and labor 
cost factor, especially in the amount 
of typewritten copies made of letters, 
memos, flow charts, file records, ac- 
counting data and a multitude of 
other general documentary or Sta- 
tistical material. In fact, straight 
copying work accounts for approx- 
imately forty per cent of all typing 
in the average office. 

This is the primary reason for the 
rapidly increasing use of efficient of- 
fice copying 
American 


machines, and why 
industry is currently 
spending approximately $150 million 
a year for copying equipment and 
supplies to meet office paperwork re- 
quirements, Moreover, this equip- 
ment has proven its value in actual 
dollar terms, by eliminating time- 
consuming hand copying methods 
and the errors that go with them, 
and by lightening office workload 
while speeding up the flow of infor- 
mation to management, 


Justify Purchase 


Interestingly there are 
quite a number of insurance com- 
pany without copying ma- 
chines, as shown by a survey con- 
ducted by Fur- 
thermore, does 


enough, 


othces 


our organization. 
often management 
not know whether it can justify the 
purchase of this type of capital equip- 
ment. 


The answer to the question, of 


course, is related directly to the 


amount of copying work done by the 
individual insurance company or its 
branch offices. 

It can be estimated, for example, 
that an insurance office making an 
average of five copies a day of any 
paperwork will save over $300 a 
hundred 
and seventy-five man-hours by em- 


year, approximately two 
ploying a Copease “Duplex” pho 
tocopier rather than typists to take 
care of work 


regular copying 


In larger insurance organizations, 


where as many as fifty copies of 
various originals are required daily, 
the “Duplex” machine provides a net 
savings of approximately $4,300 and 


close to two thousand man-hours. 


What Type of Machine 
The 


manager's problem, 


insurance company office 
therefore, is to 
decide whether copying machinery 
can serve his specific paperwork re- 
quirements, if it can be utilized to 
pay for itself in a reasonable time 
by cutting present copying costs, and 
what type of copying machine to use 

Basically, selection of the right 
kind of copying equipment is dicta- 
ted by the use to which it is put. With 
many different machines 
available, it is important that con 


type S of 


sideration be civen to fundamental 
insurance industry copying needs. 
It must be understood that the ac- 
tual cost of finished copies is the 
most important consideration; not 
the original equipment outlay. Other 
important considerations include: 1, 
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® 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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GUY FERGASON 


Is Executive Training a Passing Fad? 


F WE ACCEPT THE premises that 

business is becoming more com- 
plex and that executive management 
needs more than a knowledge of the 
specialized phases of business—then 
our answer must be “no.” If, on the 
other hand, training is looked upon 
as a means of keeping up with the 
“business Joneses” with no other ob- 
jective than being modern because 
everyone is doing it—then our an- 


swer is “‘yes.’ 


Merely Window Dressing 


We suspect that there is a lot of 
training which is nothing more than 
window dressing. A large Midwest- 
em company adopted a training pro- 
gram because its representatives, in- 
terviewing college graduates on the 
college campuses in the spring rush 
for recruits, repeatedly ran into the 
question, “What kind of training 
program do you have?” The com- 
pany in fact had no training pro- 
gram in the 
word. 


formal sense of the 

They trained men “on the job” by 
transfer from department to depart- 
ment. The management hurriedly 
threw together a training program 
so they would have something tangi- 
ble to explain when recruits asked 
the familiar question—what kind of 
a training program do you have? 
We feel reasonably sure that this 
program will not stand the test of 
time because it is an expediency 
rather than a need. 

It has been our good fortune to 
observe many training programs in 
action and from these observations 
we have developed a measuring de- 
vice for appraising the worthwhile- 
ness of the programs. Basically a 
training program should meet cer- 
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tain minimum standards or condi- 


tions : 
1. Training should have 
the full support of management. 


2. Training program should result 


program 


from a known need for future man- 
agement. 

3. Training program should be 
based principally upon the - skill 
needs of a company as determined 
by management. 

4. Training program should be as 
readily available to present person- 
nel as to those hired from the out- 
side. 

5. Training program should be ex- 
plained to and clearly understood by 
all employees. 

should be 
the on-the- 
job type of training in order to be 
practical. 


6. Training program 


based substantially on 


7. Training program should be as 
definite as possible as regards con- 
tents and duration 

8. Training program should be un 
der the direction of a specified ex 
ecutive. 

9. Training program should be fol 
lowed up for results and progress. 
10. Training program should be 
kept at a cost which can be sustained 
by a company without variation dur- 
ing its life. 


Never an Experiment 


Training of management as a 
formal program for acquiring man- 
agement skills should 
experiment. It should 


never be an 
result from 
mature judgment, serious intention, 
and with the full support of man- 
agement. Management will survey 
the depth of the executive echelon 
to determine the number, capacity 
and availability of executive under- 


studies, noting their age and experi 
y will 
bring to light a vulnerable condition 


ence. Too often such a survey 
in which the organization depends 


almost entirely on the skills of a 
few persons, who by the age factor 
alone are susceptible to natural and 


sudden removal 


Size of Organization 


The size of the organization will 


determine the number of undet 
studies. A 
needed 
potential 


pressures on 


very delicate balance is 
because an overstaffing of 

management will exert 
top management for 
more authority by the lower level of 
management who are invariably im 
patient to the 


Overstaffing cause a 


remove restraints 


may highly 


competitive situation to exist among 


the heirs-to-be. Management usu 
ally forecasts the executive needs 
for the future based on the visible 
requirements in which the under 
studies gradually take over during a 


period of orderly divestment of ac 


tivity by top management. A com 
pany can become overly conservative 
and protective in its efforts to assure 
the continuation of its management 
We believe that eve ry potential ex 
ecutive so marked in the organiza- 
tion chart for that purpose, should 
have 


a fairly clear picture of his 


future path, contingent only on the 


successful performance in each up 
ward step to the top-management 
level. 


Few companies can or will give 
assurances of success, but certainly 
the 
should be removed in order 
mit the full 


sonal development. 


some of doubts of succession 
to per- 
concentration on 
This 

Continued on the next page 


per- 
leaves 





Executive Training—Continued 


sufficient room for executive com- 
petition that nothing is accepted as 
a fait accompli. 


Base Training on Skill Requirements 


We believe that executive train- 
ing should be developed around the 
occupational requirements of a com- 
pany. Each management develops 
its own peculiar brand of attitudes 
and philosophies as expressed by the 
company’s objectives. We have said 
repeatedly that the purpose of train- 
ing is to implement those objectives 
by communicating the desires of 
management and to increase the 
skill in handling business affairs. 
Training techniques will be different 
in various companies. 

In the teaching of skills, regard- 
less of whether the skills deal with 
human relations, sales, finance, ac- 


booklets 


P-364—Business Gifts 


Recently formed by a group of sales man- 
agers interested in clearing the air relative 
to the subject of business gift giving, the 
Business Goodwill Advisory Council has taken 
the first significant step in this direction. In 
a folder entitled "Business Gifts At Christ- 
mas—Good or Bad?," the new organization 
sets forth seven basic keys to success in the 
selection and distribution of business gifts. 
BGAC makes a strong point of the fact that 
“as a result of occasional abuses . . . some 
businessmen have made the mistake of for- 
bidding their employees to accept business 
remembrances before realizing that such a 
public statement bares basic mistrust of the 
employees and inevitably results in very poor 
employee and public relations." On the 
other side, BGAC points out, detailed sur- 
veys have shown that “business giving is 
generally on the upswing; that the practice 
is definitely worthwhile, but it does depend 
on how it is done." 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication desired. 
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counting, or other phases of the 
business, information is imparted, 
the application of which contributes 
to “experience.” It is not the inten- 
tion of training to develop exact 
duplicates and replicas of manage- 
ment thinking because individual 
differences will produce different ap- 
plications. 

Training develops the ability to 
appraise facts and relate those facts 
to the problem at issue. Training 
develops the ability to analyze a 
problem. Training should be verti- 
cal as well as horizontal. Vertical 
training is beamed downward and 
is directed toward the lower echelons 
of management in order to upgrade 
subordinate We fre- 
quently observe situations in which 
the specialized function of 


management. 


manage- 
ment narrows the viewpoint of man- 
agement. One very successful com- 
pany established the practice of 
monthly staff meetings of its second 
and third levels of management. At 
the staff meeting one of the senior 
management men would discuss com- 
pany practice and company policy. 
At other meetings, the subjects of 
accounting, underwriting, claims ad- 
justment, sales, public relations and 
taxes would be discussed, by the one 
in charge ot each of these activities, 
in order to broaden the knowledge 
of the executive. 

When companies become so large 
that specialization shuts off the 
knowledge of other operations, divi- 
sional and departmental units tend to 
operate as separate and distinct and 
almost isolated units. One large in- 
dustrial which had had 
many contact with an 
equally large insurance company, 
wanted to explore the possibility of 
a financial arrangement through the 
insurance 


company 
years of 


company, so they con- 
tacted the sales organization for in- 
formation. The sales representative 
did not know the name of the finan- 
cial vice president or the loan officer 
of his company. His statement was 
to the effect that his responsibility 
was in sales and he would have to 
get the name from the head office. 

If training does nothing else, it 
creates an awareness that a com- 
pany does consist of many segments 
and that those segments are related 
in servicing a client. 

Horizontal training is more a mat- 
ter of communication than of de- 


veloping skills and imparting infor- 
mation. One company decided that 
its officers should become better 
speakers in order to handle the pub- 
lic relations responsibilities to which 
they were all subjected. They de. 
veloped a public speaking program, 
Later they broadened the training to 
include labor relations and t 


ation, 
This company was not trying to de- 
velop a group of tax experts —they 
only wanted the executive -taff to 
become aware of the tax prol and 


its effect on their operations «nd the 
company. 


May Create Problems 


One company, recogniz the 
need for trained understudies to its 
management, developed a ve sood 
program. They decided, | ever, 
that new material was nee ‘ed so 
they hired only college gra:luates 
from outstanding universiti 


big name schools. The effect of 
| 


closing the door on all presé 


plovees was almost disastrous. Pres- 
ent personnel reasoned that op- 
portunities for advancement wert 
available and that only the 

haired lads” would make the erade 


Some left the company. 


Even if a company lacks qualified 
personnel, a sincere effort should be 
made to screen the employees to 
determine their potentials before hir- 
ing exclusively from the outside. As 
long as hope is present, the possi- 
bility for advancement acts as an 


incentive. Remove that hope at 
the incentive is gone. 

It is our opinion that executive 
training should be made available 
to present employees as well as out- 
side personnel hired. Internal de- 
velopment is preferable, but it does 
require and development 
over a period of years in order to 
start the upward flow. If a shortage 
of executive talent is suddenly dis- 
covered, regardless of how and why 
the shortage was permitted to de- 


training 


velop, there may be no choice but to 
go to the outside, but only after a 
careful search and evaluation of 
presently employed candidates. 

Do not keep the training program 
under wraps. Give it publicity—let 
the employees know that there is a 
training program. Let it become 
something for which thev strive—a 


reward—a token of success and 
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something which is available to them 
through hard work and meritorious 
performance. Let the qualifications 
be known. The “ability to do” is not 
the only qualification of an execu- 
tive. Some of our best performers in 
their specialized lines make the worst 
executives because they have not 
learned to lead. 

Put the training program under 
the direction of an executive who be- 
comes responsible for coordinating 


as well as appraising the activities 
Training, although it involves all the 
executive personnel, is a specialized 


management, and as such, 
be given the importance that 


facet 01 
she ruld 
it deserves. 


Training becomes a fad when a 
g 


company goes into it on such a scale 
that the costs become burdensome, 
and their elimination is only a mat- 
ter of time as an economy move 


Very few activities in business are 


carried on for the pure sake 


activity and training is no exception 
Training is done because (1) there 
1 (2 


is a need, (2) there is a place for 


ined person, and (3) there is 


material for training. Like most 


less activities, we need to “fol 


low up” to determine if we are hit- 


ting the mark. Are the ones being 
trained showing evidences of growth 


and development? Is performance 


improving? Are the executives 
showing a willingness to share their 


with the trainees? Too 
often the failure of training is the 
failure of the teacher 
but they do not explain. 


experience 
they direct 


In other cases, the executives push 
off more than the trainee can as- 
similate and at a rate which is faster 
than their ability to understand. We 
have seen a few instances where the 
teacher was unprepared to teach be- 
cause he was basically unfamiliar 
with his job’s details so he covered 
his deficiency by much talk and loud 
noises, 

Training helps the company and 
the trainee because a company, in 
the final analysis, is as good as its 
management—its management is as 
good as its assistants. By the chain 
of command, training properly starts 
at the top and goes down through the 
organization, changing only in con- 
cept at each level in order to meet 
the needs of that level. Under these 
circumstances, training is here to 
Stay. 
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UNIVAC LARC 


world’s 


[HE AVAILABILITY of the 
fastest and most advanced electronic 
computer system for business and 
scientific use has been announced by 
the Remington Rand Univac Divi- 
sion, Sperry Rand Corporation. The 
new system, known as the Univac 
Solid-State 


Lare Computer, is a 


large-scale, “solid-state” digital com- 
puting system which can operate at 
speeds up to 200 times faster than 
any computer in existence today. It 


was originally designed and con- 


structed by Remington Rand for the 
tomic Energy Commission for their 
use at Livermore, California. 
Designed with the help of another 
Univac computer to meet the exact- 
ing specifications of the A. E. C., the 
new system is geared to handle a 
range of variables extending from 
the tracking of a missile to the prep- 
aration of a company’s payroll. 


Twenty-five Times Faster 


The Univae Lare, according to 
Remington Rand, can perform 250,- 
000 additions or 


twelve-digit 


subtractions of 
decimal numbers per 
second. It will enable business man- 
agement to process problems twenty- 
five to two hundred times faster than 
on existing computers. The rate of 
speed will depend on the problems 
being run. 

The new computer will sell at up- 
wards of six million dollars, and will 
rent from $135,000 a month. In 
terms of actual expenditure, the 
Univac Lare will cost appreciably 
less per operation than any other 
computer on the market, the com- 
pany says. 

The new system is capable of an 
unparalleled high-speed “memory” 
storage capacity. Magnetic core units 
store up to 97,500 words, while new 





high speed drums store up to 6,000,- 
000 words. These are supplemented 
by the enormous storage capacity of 
up to 40 magnetic tape servos 


This is a new concept in that it 


t 
applies high-speed magnetic drums 
to many problems, instead of using 


slower tape units. These drums make 


it possible to process information at 


speeds up to 33, 0 12 aqigit ords 
per second for each drum. This is 
approximately s es Taste an 
existing tape unit Ss ~ I 
reater reliabilit 
‘ 
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computing ot problems—uinstead of 


directing the various flows of infor 
mation throu 


ehout the syste This 


ettects tar greater speed and eco- 


nomy than has been heretofore 
sible 


[he processor operates it 


pos- 


depend- 
ently on its own program, upon sig- 
nals periodically received from the 
philosophy of the processor calls for 
individual synchronizers to control 
all input and output operations. This 


main computing unit. The design 


makes it possible to have complete 
flexibility in the selection of input- 
output devices to be used. Data can 
be transferred at the rate of 400,000 
decimal digits per second 


Operate Independently 


For greatly increased computing 
capacity, a second computing unit 
may be added. Except for certain 
inter-communication facilities, the 
computing unit and the input-output 
processor operate independently. 
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TWO NEW 
LOW-COST SYSTEMS 
IBM 1401 CARD... 
IBM 1401 TAPE 


with stored program 





speed and ability 


Never before has so much powerful data processing ability 
been built into such low-cost systems! For in these two new 
IBM 1401 Systems you get features previously found only in 
the larger data processing systems. With 1401 Systems fewer 
machine units do more jobs .. . at higher speeds . . . with 
greater accuracy and reliability . . . at lower job cost. 


To assure you of more production per data processing dollar, 
IBM’s concept of Balanced Data Processing gives you com- 
patible input, processing and output speeds, backed by 
unequalled customer service. Drawing on all the experience 
gained in developing the world’s largest and fastest computers, 
these low-cost 1401 Systems bring you these large computer 
features: 


Solid State Design —and transistorized throughout to give 
you a compact system with greater accuracy and reliability. 
This powerful system involves no special construction... 
no air conditioning. 


Stored Program—zgives you the fully automatic processing 
of electronic systems. It is the key to simplified, economical 
operation. Completely flexible, a stored program permits you 
to switch easily from one type of job to another. 


Magnetic Core Storage—the most powerful type storage 
available. To increase this power even further, the core memory 
of the 1401 accepts variable-length data and instructions, to 
permit the storage of only useful information. Choice of 1400, 
2000, or 4000 positions of storage means you select the size 
storage to suit your needs. 


High-Speed Printing—these 1401 systems feature an exclu- 
sive new concept of printing. A horizontally rotating chain prints 
high-quality, perfectly aligned copy. A dual-speed carriage 
permits printing at the rate of 600 lines a minute, skipping 
blank paper at 27,000 lines per minute to produce more docu- 
ments per dollar. Completely flexible editing and print format 
is provided by the central processor. 


Your local IBM representative will explain the many applica- 
tions and unusual features of the new 1401 Systems. Call him 
today. These systems, like all IBM data processing systems, 
may be purchased or leased. 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 

















1401 CARD SYSTEMS 


These stored program systems now bring the power of elec- 
tronics to IBM card systems. They automatically handle the 
work of accounting machine, summary punch, and calculator, 
but at far greater speed, and with more flexibility and accuracy. 


Input is faster—IBM cards are read into the system at the 
rate of 800 per minute. Data is processed automatically under 
stored-program control. Manual card handling is minimized. 


Output is faster—documents are printed at the rate of 600 
lines per minute, cards punched at 250 per minute. The system 
will turn out, for example, as many as 230 checks in one 
minute—again, more documents per dollar through Balanced 
Data Processing! 


Thru-put is faster—data flow is automatically checked for 
accuracy and speeded all along the line. A unique Card Read- 
Punch combines card input, output, and summary punching 
functions. Five radial stackers accept cards that are selectively 
separated under stored program control. 




















1401 TAPE SYSTEMS 


IBM 1401 Tape Systems give you added power through use 
of up to six magnetic tape units. These units feed data into the 
system at the rate of up to 62,500 characters per second .. . 
record processed results at this same peak speed. 


1401 Tape Systems are also extremely valuable as off-line 
auxiliaries to large data processing systems. They can edit 
tapes prepared for larger IBM systems. They make possible 
a tape-oriented IBM 7070 configuration that provides higher 
speed input and output and makes for job cost improvement. 


When tape units are added to 1401 Systems, you get greater 
flexibility and storage advantages, too. IBM tapes provide 
extremely compact storage of variable-length records—the 
equivalent of 129,000 IBM cards on a single reel. Tape records 
can be of variable length, and are read into and out of the 
system automatically. Also, tapes can be erased and re-used 
to minimize your record-keeping costs.. 








Paperwork Costs—from page 53 


What copy limitations, if any, does 
each type of machine have? 2. Is it 
important to copy everything ? 3. Can 
any one operate it? 4. Which ma- 
chine is the fastest for general insur- 
ance office copying ? 

Where budget requirements per- 
mit, several types of copiers may be 
used for different purposes. In most 
cases, however, the copying machine 
chosen must meet the widest area of 
general copying requirements. 

Many large and small insurance 
companies throughout the country, 
in addition to using Copease photo- 
copiers for general office copying 
needs, such as copying letters, re- 
ports, memos, etc., also employ pho- 
tocopy units for many specialized 
copying jobs intrinsic to the insur- 
ance industry to cut time and labor 
costs, 

For example, a major Los Angeles 
life insurance company uses the 
“Duplex” to make copies of policy 
record cards and insurance applica- 
tions, whenever they are requested 
by the agent. The company also 
finds this photoc« ypier ideal for pro- 
ducing quick, photo-exact copies of 
vital documents, such as birth certifi- 
cates, marriage licenses, etc. ; lengthy 
settlement options that would other- 
wise involve detailed proofreading ; 
and daily collection reports that must 
be sent to the home office. 

“The Copease machine has en- 
abled us to prepare proposals within 
seconds with or without the aid of 
a secretary,” reports a Dallas life 
insurance company. “It has enabled 
us to maintain records of applica- 
tions and medical examinations in- 
stantly, without the possibility of er- 
ror in transcription; and, it has 
provided an easy method for copy- 
ing our rates and forwarding them 
to brokers,” the company adds. 

Other specific applications unique 
to the insurance industry include: 
Accident and Health policies—Cop- 
ies of the original application form 
are made and the original is kept on 
file at the insurance company. The 
copy is attached to the back of the 
policy that is sent to the insured. 
Policy Title department—Where 
more than one policy is written on 
an individual, multiple policy forms 
are made up which list the policy 
numbers and amounts of each pol- 
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icy. A copy is made of the multiple 
policy form for filing with the file 
copy of each individual policy. A 
copy of the multiple policy form is 
also filed with each application form. 
Actuarial department—Copies of up- 
to-date actuary tables and charts, 
which are continuously being re- 
vised, provide a quick method of 
servicing agents with current data on 
premiums, 

General Accounting department— 
Rather than release the original pol- 
icy loan cards, the accounting depart- 
ment makes Copease copies which 
are sent to the policy values depart- 
ment, which can then determine the 
amount of loans repaid and the 
amount outstanding, or how much 
can be loaned on the policy. Such 
procedure keeps original files intact 
and prevents the loss of original 
data. Copies of all tax statements 
are made for company files before 
filing with the individual states. 
When questions of claim payments 
arise, copies of cancelled checks are 
made and forwarded to interested 
parties as proof of payments. Copies 
are made of ledger sheets for use in 
making up profit and loss statements 
for company use. 
Premium Collection 
When questions concerning 
payment of policy premiums, the pre- 
mium collection department makes 
copies of premium collection cards 
to show payment records to the cor- 
respondent. 


department— 
arise 


Though these reports show a wid 
range of uses that can be found for 
the photocopier in the insurance in- 
dustry, they do not begin to cover 
the many applications uncovered by 
our company. 


NEW APPROACH 


A NEW ELECTRONIC approach to one 
of the life insurance field’s big paper- 
work problems—the preparation of 
commission statements and checks— 
has been instituted by the Gulf Life 
Insurance Company at its home of- 
fice. 

Heart of the new accounting pro- 
cedure is a complete electronic data 
processing system, an IBM 650 Tape 
computer composed of ten inter-con- 
nected units. Gulf Life was the first 
company in Florida to install a 650 
Tape system. 

Under Gulf Life’s new electronic 


system, the 650 Tape is processing 
between 30,000 and 35,000 transac. 
tions a week, providing some one 
thousand two hundred agents, super- 
intendents and managers in nine 
states with their commission state- 
ments and checks. In addition, the 
complete accounting and _ historical 
records for 127,000 ordinary life 
policies handled by the company are 
recorded on 10 reels of n onetic 
tape, each 10% inches in diameter. 

Commenting on the new c puter 
system, Logan H. Campbell, vice 


president and controller of the com- 
pany, said, “The IBM 650 Tape 
system will enable Gulf Life to con- 
tinue as one of the fastest wing 
insurance companies in the 


South 
without over-taxing its current staff 
and facilities. We feel the 650 Tape 


is ail important forward step under 
the company’s policy of utilizing 
technological advances which can be 
adapted to improve our over-all op- 
erations as well as to provide | etter, 


faster service to agents and 


holders.”’ 


Processes Automatically 


The IBM 650 Tape automa 





processes data in accordanc¢ 
instructions stored in its memory 
For input to the system, the compu- 
ter reads punched cards at the rate 
of 200 a minute and magnetic tape 
at the rate of 15,000 characters in 
one second. In processing this data, 
the machine performs as many as 
78,000 additions or subtractions, 
5,000 multiplications, 3,700 divisions, 
or 138,000 logical decisions a min- 
ute. The results of its operations 
may be simultaneously printed at up 
to 150 lines a minute and/or re- 
corded in punched cards at the rate 
of 100 cards a minute. Equally im- 
portant, use of the 650 Tape system 
insures both agents and 1 
holders that their records are being 
accurately and dependably 
tained. 


pt licy = 
main- 


A prodigious memory in the form 
of magnetic tapes makes it possible 
to store an almost unlimited volume 
of information that is readily ac- 
cessible. Each magnetic tape reel 
contains 2,400 linear feet of tape, 
and can store over 5,000,000 charac- 
ters. Tapes can be permanently filed 
or can be re-used many times be- 
cause all information is erased dur- 
ing each new recording. 
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Punch Card Stretching 


HOWARD H. BRIGHTMAN 
General American Life Insurance 
Company 

x JANUARY 1, 1959, following 
(): e eighteen 


months of re 


search and development, the Gen- 
ral American life insurance com- 
pany installed what we believe to be 

very unique “slave” adding ma- 
chine device on one of our standard 
IBM punch machines. The ef- 
fect of this installation is that of a 
punch card stretcher; because witl 


no extra effort by the key punch 
operator, 95 


columns worth of 


statistical data is automatically keved 
into // actual punch card columns 

The project which inspired this 
pune -d stretching began when 





we had reached the point of no r 
turn in the routine data processing 
of our group casualty claim pay- 
ments. The draft needed revision 
and the statistical stub portion had 
long outgrown its usefulness. The 
related statistical punch cards, which 
are produced at the rate of some one 
thousand a day, 
quate 


were equally inade- 


More Coverages Than Fields 


There were more accident and 
health benefit coverages to account 
for than there were fields in the 
card. The control and identification 
codes had ceased to allow us to draw 
informative, fluid statistics from the 
tab runs. The up-dating changes, 
handling of voided drafts and other 
such changes, as well as month-end 
reconciliation procedures had_ be- 
come an excessively manual function 
with the machine room playing al- 
most a minor role in the system. 
The problem was presented to me 
in March, 1957: Design a punch 
card draft and related system for 
settling our group A & H claims. 
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My first job was to find out ex- 
actly how the drafts were presently 
prepared, paid, banked, and _ proc- 
essed within the office sta- 
structure. We ac- 
complished — this 


home 
tistical control 
through work 
simplification interview techniques 


] 1 - 1 1 1 


and the preparation of related work 
flow process charts. 
Designing Cards 

Next came the period of design 
of proposed new forms and work 
methods, punch card lavouts, i 
vestigation of banki1 y facilitie Ss Capa 

e of ha © punch card drafts 
or cl ecks, pre] aratio1 ot revise 


tlow charts and estimates concerning 
various types of savings in time and 

- ] ] — + ] | 
personnel, We took care to Keep a 


interested executives and depart 


ment managers currently informed 


through formal committee meetings 
and frequent personal conferences. 

We considered it essential to con- 
sult in detail with all persons who 
would be responsible for the 
eventual administration of the many 
radically procedures. In 
this manner the system was actually 


changed 


in “operation” quite some time be- 
fore it was installed. The conversion 
was remarkably smooth and the bugs 
have all been of very minor signi 
ficance. 

Along the way, however, there 
were many technical problems to be 
overcome : 

1. Should we construct the draft and 
stub on continuous forms or should 
they be in a snap-out ? 

2. Could we cut down on the time 
and energy expended on the pre- 
editing of the statistical in-put copies 
of the draft prior to sending them 
to key punch ? 

3. Company rulings called for using 
a single punch card form with all 
benefits assigned to specific field 


locations. Just how were we going 


tO squeeze i! 


1 -4 
the nine classes ot bene 


ht payments, a draft total, and forty 


rour columns of identihcation data 
suc as the laimant s ‘ r 
1 1 ’ 
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The Type of Form 


With expert systems advice fron 
Lithofold 


tion, our ultimate decision about the 


the American Corpora 
draft set-up was to manufacture it 
in snap-out form. Precise measure 
for the forms to 
fit our standard twelve stroke to the 
inch 


ments were made 
typewriters; and convenient 
tabular stop indicators were printed 
on the top stub 
form 


The end result is a 
which is remarkably auto- 
matic for experienced typists 

We helped the typists even more 
by designing the claim computation 


Continued n the next paas 
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Card Stretching—Continued 


form in the exact layout of the draft 
stub. Most of the codes are pre- 
printed on the computation form so 
that the claims approver merely has 
to check off the appropriate com- 
bination to describe the claimant. 
Furthermore, key punch operations 
are expedited by replacing field head- 
ings with column numbers on the 
Statistical copy so that the form and 
card are also in exact integrated 
order. Finally, for everybody’s con- 
venience we built in a transaction 
code and benefit field credit system 
which has permitted us to achieve 
almost completely automatic _ file 
maintenance for all types of adjust- 
ments and transactions. 


Editing Problems 


Editorial correction of the statis- 
tical draft copies prior to key punch- 
ing had been one of the big bottle- 
necks. It took two girls usually well 
over half a day each day to mark up 
the old stubs for key punch guides, 
and to add and verify that the sum 
of the benefits equalled the total 
amount paid. Then, after key punch- 
ing, proof listings had frequently to 
be balanced all over again. The sys- 
tem was most complex and minute in 
its clerical follow-through. 

We changed the stub arrange- 
ment so the benefits would all be in 
a vertical column instead of on sev- 
eral horizontal lines. This would 
help. But we still felt the need to 
verify the draft sum either before 
or at the time of key punch. 


"for FORMS and CARD RECORDS 
specify 


WESTON 


INDEX BRISTOLS and LEDGER PAPERS 





BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Dept. Dalton, Massachusetts 
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It would be ideal, we thought, to 
punch-add the cards, causing the 
total to be a read-back from the 
adding machine into the punch card. 
Then, in the normal course of 
verification the “error” claims would 
be returned to the claim depart- 
ment for adjustment. The rest of the 
cards, being in balance, would then 
be ready for use rather than hav- 
ing to go through additional balanc- 
ing adjustments from the daily tab 
listings. 

The big question was how could 
this key punch adding be done? 
The answer was first suggested to 
me at the 1957 IASA annual con- 
ference. The Monroe Corporation 
at the equipment display had a ten 
bank standard adding machine wired 
into an 026 IBM key punch. It 
would add and subtract and punch 
both details and total into a card. 
This just what the doctor 
ordered. The only catch was it re- 
quired the key punch operator to 
use two keyboards. 


Was 


Our planning 
officer ruled for one keyboard—and 
that, of course, had to be the regular 
alpha-numerical board that comes 
with the key punch machine. 


Duplication of Procedures 


Continued investigations revealed 
a number of “slave” adding machines 
manufactured by IBM, Friden and 
Monroe which operated from the 
regular key punch board. None of 
them had the capacity to read back 
and punch a total. If a total were to 
be punched, the operator would have 
to copy same from the adding ma- 
chine tape. This, we considered, to 
be subject to error complications 
which did not meet our specifica- 
tions. It would still require a dupli- 
cation of verification procedures 
which we wished to by-pass. 

Furthermore, the problem of card 
length was still with us. Those 
ninety-five columns could not be ef- 
ficiently reduced to eighty—even 
with elaborate field selector codes to 
convert some of the benefit fields 
into multipurpose overlays. Part of 
our reform was to get away from 
more than one type of benefit in each 
field. The multiple use of the card 
fields would reduce the effectiveness 
of the automatic accumulation of 
claims for our many required loss 
ratio reports. 





The answer was simple: 1D 


op the 
penny fields. But how? We process 
over 250,000 drafts a year Drop. 
ping the pennies at an average loss 
of fi ity cents a draft would be a very 
costly punch card economy in terms 
of our financial accountabilit 
A Dead Halt 
Perhaps we could half-round the 
coverage amounts. We still wanted. 
of course, the exact dollar and cent 
total in the card for bank recon- 
ciliation purposes. When we ap- 
proached the machine equipment 


men with this problem negotiations 
came to a dead halt. To re back 
a total into a card, perhaps, could 


be developed in their laboratories— 
sometime. But to add the s; 
tion of 


cifica- 
half-rounding to 
our requirements was complet 


automatic 
ly out 
of the question. There was no evi- 
dent mechanical answer to the prob- 
lem. 

from what 
minute consulta- 
tions with electronic engineers from 


solution 
amounted to last 


Our came 


the local office of Systematics, Inc 
We were assured that they could in- 
tercouple any mechanical equipment 
with any other related or even un- 
related equipment. The readback of 
totals to punch in the cards was 
routine. And eventually, after sev- 
eral false starts, an automatic fifty 
cent addition and punching of the 
high order dollars was programmed 
into the system. 

Following is a summary of the 
actual specifications. It is to be 
noted in advance, however, that al- 
though this system was developed 
and installed to solve a_ particular 
problem of input processing for our 
Group A & H claim punch cards, 
that the actual installation can be 
used for many applications. It is un- 
der complete control of the key 
punch operator. The size and use 
of the addition fields is as flexible 
as any ten key type adding machine 
take output. The rounding feature 
can be used or not at will and in any 
digit location. The slight shock we 
experienced when we discovered that 
the rounded amounts had to punch 
into the cards in reverse order has 
long since passed as a minor incon- 
venience of the moment. 

Key punch verification of the bene- 
fit fields has been reduced to nine 
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strokes: “Yes, there is,” or “No, 
there is not” an amount in “this” 
location. If the field locations are 
correct and the machine total agrees 
with the amount shown as having 
been paid, we consider the card is 
correct. 

“Error” due to this wholesale 
rounding function is insignificant. 
The cross-footed sum of the bene- 
fits is adjusting to but 0.05% in ex- 
cess of cash. That is, out of some 
$8,840,000 of processed claims in 
five months time, the overstatement 
of the rounded statistical distribu- 
tion of the benefits is $4,500, while 
our cash control balances to the 
penny. furthermore, this statistical 
overstatement is easily adjusted for 
all year end coverage experience re- 
ports. 


Technical Description 


The special intercoupler for Gen- 
eral American life insurance com- 
pany was designed to automatically 
half round dollar amounts and punch 
the result in an IBM card. 

The operation is as follows : 

The key punch operator manually 
key punches the IBM card in the 
conventional manner to column 
forty-five. When the card reaches the 
prescribed column, key depressions 
on the key punch automatically index 
a ten-key adding machine to cycle 
and punch the desired result in the 
IBM card. 

An “eight” punch in the first 
column of a field on the program 
card determines whether this field 
is to be half rounded. In this par- 
ticular claims operation, eight fields 
are half rounded. The last field in 
the card automatically reads out the 
true dollars and cents value of the 
half rounded fields. This is con- 
trolled by a “nine” punch on the 
program card in the first column 
of the total field. 

It is also possible to indicate a 
negative entry by key depression 
on the IBM key punch. This 
punches an “X” in the last column 
of the field. If a field is to be 
skipped on a card, the operator de- 
presses the duplication button on 
the key punch which, in turn, 
punches an “X” in the first column 
of the skipped field. This allows the 
operator to recognize and eliminate 
key punch depressions during veri- 
heation since only the first column 
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Continued on page 6 
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Perhaps it’s time for a fresh design 
and a bright new WESTON paper 


Your printer, advertising agency or letterhead designer will 
gladly suggest a new design and a paper of appropriate qua lity 
from the complete family of Weston cotton fiber letterhead 
papers—including Old Hampshire Bond (Extra 
No. 1, 100%), Defiance Bond (100%), Win- 
chester Bond (50%), Weston Bond (25%) and 
Weston’s Hand Weave (25%). Write Dept. BE 
for samples. 
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Better Papers are made with cotton fiber 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Dalton, Massachusetts 


Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 


Leading Makers of : LETTERHEAD PAPERS « POLICY PAPERS - LEDGER PAPERS « INDEX BRISTOLS 








‘“Xerography helps us render 
better service at lower cost.” 


L. J. KAUMBACH, President 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Ofelaatey-Tahy 


Massachusetts Mutual speeds paperwork duplicating, saves 
thousands of dollars yearly with XeroX° copying equipment 


REPRODUCING « bulletins + reports - manual changes « statements « memos 


Three years ago Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, one of the 
10 largest life insurance companies in 
the United States, installed XeroX 
copying equipment to speed its paper- 
work duplicating. 

Since then, the company has made 


substantial savings in the xerographic 


preparation of offset paper masters 
from which multiple copies of bulle- 
tins, statements, reports, memos, and 
many other items are run off on an 
offset duplicator. 

The ultimate purchase price of the 


XeroX equipment (reduced through 
applied rentals 
written off, and the cost of acquisition 
has been more than recovered from 
savings made. 

Equally gratifying are the time sav- 
ings. Conventional reproduction meth- 
ods used formerly required 45 minutes 
per negative. Now, xerography, wher- 
ever used, prepares a completely dry 
master in four minutes. 

Xerography can help you, too. Write 
for proof-of-performance folders show- 
ing how companies of all kinds and 


has been completely 


address changes « many others 


sizes are speeding paperwork and 
ing thousands of dollars ve 
xerography. HaLom XERox Ini 
118X Haloid St.. Rochester 
Branch offices in principal 1 
Canadian cities. Overseas: Rank 


Ltd.., London 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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S| MPLICITY 
IN AUTOMATION 


HE FARMERS Mutua Reinsur- 
BD ance Company of Grinnell, 
Jowa, a user of punched-card meth- 
ods since 1954, has never found it 
necessary to sacrifice systems sim- 
plicity in order to meet all account- 
ing needs, however exacting they 
might be. 

To nail this point down the fact 
can be cited that, although reinsur- 
ance accounting requirements have 
grown considerably during the past 
decade, they are still able to handle 
them with the same single tabulator 
Wiring unit put to use at the outset 
of the installation thirteen years ago. 
This may be compared with similar 
procedures which require the utiliza- 
tion of a great many wiring setups 
to obtain the same work objectives. 

Maintenance of this extreme de- 
gree of simplicity is attributed to the 
fact that the tabulating forms have 
always been laid out in a manner of 
eliminating the need for additional 
wiring units—in other words, to 
proper advance planning. 


Two Separate Areas 


Present operations of the com- 
pany, which was founded in 1909, 
are in two rather widely separated 
areas: 1. Reinsurance of other in- 
surance associations. 2. Writing in- 
surance as the primary carrier on 
an agency basis in fire and allied 
lines, inland marine and casualty. 

A Remington Rand punched-card 
system was set up to cover the rein- 
surance operation, which principally 
consisted of farm property insurance 
in states where the company is li- 
censed to do business—lowa, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, and Missouri. The 
system has since been expanded to 
include direct casualty and other 
direct lines. 

In the of reinsurance, the 
information on application forms is 


case 
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recorded in punched cards, which 
become the media for itemizing the 
transactions, and detail the 
risks in force as evidenced by con- 
trol sheets. At the very outset, with 
proper planning, forms were simpli- 
fied and coordinated. Simplicity of 
forms design is an obviously desir- 
able achievement from manage- 
ment’s point of view. It permits 
statistics and other data to be pre- 


which 


sented concisely, which in turn pro- 
motes quick understanding and ap- 
propriate action. 


Time Usage 


Further, it permits maximum 
utilization of machine time. Think- 
ing along these lines, it became a 
comparatively simple matter to adapt 
the tabulator to the needs. The re- 
sult has been that one wiring unit 
has successfully met all the needs in 
the area of reinsurance, despite the 
increase in volume and complexity 
of business since 1945. 

Loss analyses obtained from the 
cards and prepared on the tabulator, 
which has served in this capacity 
since 1945, give the required infor- 
mation on losses by amount, by item, 
by cause, and the percentage of dem- 
olition. 
ment 


This establishes a measure- 
against premiums 
and determines their adequacy 


received, 
in 
any area of rate structure. 

In direct insurance, the company 
started to write farm liability pol- 


icies in 1954 and automobile cov- 
erage in 1957. Obviously, account- 
ing needs here vary considerably 


from those of reinsurance activities. 
Nevertheless, the same principles of 
simplicity and careful advance plan- 
ning apply. 

in this field of the 
perpetual variety, which is to say 
that the invoice period may be auto- 
matically extended the 


Policies are 


by mere 





= 
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Five Remington Rand Punches like one above 
are used to prepare cards needed to process 
data at Farmers Mutual Insurance Company. 





Another modern Remington Rand unit at this 
office is the Electronic Counting Sorter, used 
in firm's direct insurance activities. 





This modern Tabulator and Summary punch 
is used at Farmers Mutual for preparation of 
insurance lists, Agents’ statements, etc. 


payment of premiums. All data per- 
taining to processing records in this 
held are recorded for each pt icy ina 
master punched-card. 


Records Produced 
In addition, cards containing 


information 1 


statistical are punched 
separately for each policy. In the 
initial processing, accounts receiva 








Automation Simplicity—Continued 


ble cards are reproduced from the 
master policy cards and the follow- 
ing records are produced: 

1) Premiums written ; 

2) Charges to agents’ statements ; 
3) Premium income analysis. 

The policy master cards are pulled 
prior to renewal date, and repro- 
duced into a deck called “extensions 
pending.” Next, selected informa- 
tion is reproduced from this deck 
into policy advice cards, which are 
then used to tabulate an extensions 
pending list. 


Premiums Due 


Premiums due are post-interpreted 
on the premium notice and premium 
advice cards, after which the policy 
advice cards, premium notice cards, 
and extensions pending lists are for- 
warded to the agents for action. 

The extensions pending cards are 
then filed, to be later extended or 
cancelled upon receipt of the policy 
advice cards. At that time they be- 
come accounts receivable, and are 
charged to the agents’ statements. 
Cash payments are punched into 
the policy cards and identified on the 
agents’ statements by code. 

Although the requirements here 
vary considerably from reinsurance, 
both as to detail and final require- 
ments, the concept of a master forms 
lay-out has enabled adherence to the 
basic simplicity of machine operation 
and data produced. A tabulator with 
summary punch was added to handle 
the new business, and it ties in per- 
fectly with the earlier machine. 


Third Unit 


Both tabulators are sometimes 
needed in processing insurance data, 
and a third wiring unit enables the 
production of reinsurance records 
on the Model 3 Tabulator. This can 
be considered an absolute minimum 
—the original wiring unit for the 
first machine, a wiring for the later 
machine, and a third unit which 
adapts the production of records on 
the first unit to the second unit. No 
revisions had to be made in proce- 
dure covering reinsurance process- 
ing when the direct insurance was 
phased in; neither has the steady 
growth of the business during the 13 
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years of operation made it necessary 
for the revision of the basic system 
used. This speaks well for the ver- 
satility of the punched-card system 
properly planned in the first place, 
then applied as simply as possible 
to the accounting problems at hand. 


Completely Depreciated 


It might also be noted that the en- 
tire tabulating installation has been 
purchased by the Farmers Mu- 
tual Reinsurance Company. Con- 
sequently, the original tabulator has 
long since been completely depre- 
ciated, and every day that it con- 
tinues serving its function is that 
much more to the company’s benefit. 
This equipment was purchased be- 
cause careful advance analysis indi- 
cated this would be the wisest policy 
to pursue, just as advance planning 
contributed so materially to the effi- 
ciency of the operation. 





SOUND SLIDEFILM 


THIS NEW portable projector fea- 
tures among other items a new 
automatic film feed and take-up that 
completely eliminates rewinding. 
Weighing but 13 Ibs., the unit is 
self-contained, including a_ built-in 
projection screen, and can be used 
in an undarkened room. It can also 
be used for projection on a conven- 
tional screen. The manufacturer 
points out that this model, the Pic- 
turephone Model N, will accommo- 
date 33%, 45, or 78 RPM records, 
giving up to eighteen minutes play- 
ing time per side. Storage for rec- 
ords and other material is provided 
for in the cover. A high fidelity 5” 
speaker with a wide range of volume 
makes the unit adaptable for show- 
ings to large, as well as small groups. 
It is manufactured by McClure Pro- 
jectors, Inc. 





FAST INFORMATION 
HANDLING 


THE MINICARD SYSTEM records 
documents, pictures, or other infor- 
mation photographically on tiny 
pieces of film about the size of a 
postage stamp. Through the use of 
complex electronic controls, the 
Minicard system can be utilized to 
retrieve any desired information by 
searching the Minicard film records 
automatically at speeds up to 1,000 
a minute. 


This new system which combines 
the advantages of microfilm, punched 
cards, and digital computing tech- 
niques, was developed by Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

This is a continuing development 
and the system will not be generally 
available until further government 
commitments are fulfilled. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the Minicard 
system can be useful in handling, 
storing, and retrieving vast quanti- 
ties of information relating to 
scientific fields. Specialized applica- 
tions for business, industry, and 
educational use may also be devel- 
oped. 


Other methods of coding and 
handling information already in use 
here and abroad may easily be con- 
verted to the new Kodak system 
including the sophisticated coding 
system being developed at Western 
Reserve University. 

The documents or other informa- 
tion together with their identifying 
code symbols are contained on each 
Minicard film record, each of which 
may include up to 12 legal-size 
documents at a reduction ratio of 60 
to l. 


Examined Full Size 


When the desired Minicard film 
record has been obtained from the 
system, its contents may be examined 
at full size on a reader. Duplicates of 
Minicard film records or full-size 
paper prints may be made automatic- 
ally. 

One of the system’s prime advan- 
tages is that it is expected to be a 
tremendous time-saver in retrieving 
any specific information on any given 
subject, once the information has 
been coded and put into the system. 
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STONE AGE BROKERS HIT ROCK BOTTOM! 
..DUPLI-SNAP, DAN TO THE RESCUE ! 








PHEW !... NOW, HOW DO WE DISTRIBUTE 
THESE DINOSAUR INSURANCE NOTICES 
EVERY SIX SUNS ? 













THOSE BOYS 
wees, NEED MY HELP! 
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IT’S EASY WITH DUPL/- SNAP 
CARBON INTERLEAVED 
ADDRESSING LABELS. / E-E-E-EK! 
A NEW 
KIND OF 


PTERODACTYL! 





















JUST TYPE IT ONCE, SNAP “EM 

APART, STICK ‘EM ON, GIVE ‘EM 

TO YOUR POST OFFICE 

AND MAIL ‘EM OUT. / WE CAN 
GET UP TO 


Nee SIX MAILINGS 


> J FROM ONLY ONE 
TYPING 2 
















YES, TOG, DUPLI-SNAP LABELS 
WITH CARBON INTERLACING 
COME — SETS OF 2106 SHEETS. 


Rae Za K YOWEE..OUR 





TROUBLES ARE 
OVER, OB! 


















EXCEPT...WHAT'S 


TYPING, TOG 2 WHAT’S A 











IF YOUR MAILING METHODS ARE 
STILL IN THE DARK AGES 
REMEMBER... ADDRESSING’S 
A SNAP WITH DUPL/I-SNAP 
LABELS. 


\-SNAP Oar 
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"2° 


_ 
ad 











If not available from your dealer, write to 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 


Scranton 9, Pa. 


@T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Duplisnap is Reg. T.M. in Canada 
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Card Stretching—from page 63 


in a skipped field needs to be veri- 
fied. 

The unit also incorporates a de- 
gree of flexibility by use of a sec- 
ond drum on the key punch that 
contains a program card allowing 
deviations from the normal program. 

The banking and_ reconciliation 
procedures are almost anticlimatic 
when compared with the key punch 
adding machine functions. Never- 
theless we have managed to work 





( apeyile 
OF PUNCHED TAPE 
ACCESSORIES 


® saves hours of filing 
and handling time. 

® pays for itself time 
and time again. 





THE LINE 








#7057 
UNWINDER 
Feeds tape to 

any in-put. 


#3057 
ELEC. TAPE 
WINDER 
Completely 
aufomatic — 
safe. Back ref- 
erence is sim- 

ole. 





=” 


#5057 HIGH SPEED 
MANUAL TAPE 


4-IN-1 WINDER 

Save time in wind 
ing, reviewing, 
searching miscellan- . 
eous coded _ tapes. 
Winds tape at high 
speed. Oval 4”x6” 
base, height with 6” 
reel, 7/4”. 

Efficiently winds coded paper 
tape, magnetic or any other tape. 





oe a 


~ TAPE-FILE ENVELOPES 








Gummed Oilproof 
Polyethylene and 
Punched Card Envel- 
opes for every need. 
Right and left 
hand styles, with 
or without gum 
for attaching 
to document. 
Also Custom 
Designed. 


NOW 
WRITE 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


SAMPLE PACKET 
Envelopes & File 
Folders - a 


F DRESSER PRODUCTS | 
BOX 2035 
PROVIDENCE 5, R. 1. 





in a few new innovations here, too. 
In the routine course of the draft 
forms and cards as each claim is 
presented to a claimant, a “control” 
card is reproduced from the statis- 
tical card for the sole purpose of 
maintaining an outstanding file for 
matching and reconciliation with the 
paid drafts. 

Formal arrangements have been 
concluded with our bank to effect 
daily an automatic transfer of funds 
from our cash accounts to cover for 
the draft obligations. 
done in lieu of our former pro- 
cedure of writing a number of 
checks each day. Therefore, when 
the drafts are delivered to us each 
morning at 8:10, they are already 
paid for and the cards, having had 
the amounts punched and verified 
by the bank are literally ready for 
the files. This compares with a mini- 
mum of four days lapse between 
initial receipt of a batch of the old 
paper drafts and their punch card 
equivalents being ready for the files. 

Even under our new structure 
we have found it necessary to re- 
turn a small number of drafts for 
endorsements of certain other rea- 
sons. We have arranged a credit 
card memo system with the bank 
to cover this problem. This credit 
adjustment memo is prepared by the 
claim auditor. It is then cleared by 
the company treasurer for return to 
the bank. 

The credit card is then processed 
through the bank’s IBM system just 
like a regular draft. All such credit 
items appear at the end of the daily 
statement listing. The cash transfer 
is then based on this net total. All 
such returns, of course, must be 
made within the same day they are 
initially received from the bank. 

A report of this kind literally has 
no true ending. There are always 
new questions, new applications and 
problems to be worked on. Some 
of the problems relate to company 
policy. Most, however, are of a sys- 
tematic nature. 

We have not gone into the de- 
velopment of our balance forward 
and posting systems; nor have we 
discussed the manner and extent of 
the general home office and _ field 
administration problems related to 
installing this radically revised sys- 
tem. These, and many other details, 
constitute the daily administrative 


This is now 





SPACE SAVING DESKS 


AN OFFICE DESK concept designed to 
effect substantial economies in office 
floor area has been announced by 
the Columbia-Hallowell Div‘sion of 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. Known 
as the Ampla, this new desk is the 
latest addition to the Colun: ia line 
of steel office furniture. 

Secret of Ampla’s space saving is 
a unique design that eliminates the 
usual center drawer. Time-motion 
studies disclosed that the center 
drawer’s normal use as a id of 
catch-all did not justify its existence 


from the standpoint of usefu! stor- 


age space. Furthermore, it not only 
wasted motion on the part of the 
user, but also required extra “push- 
back”’ space between desks to allow 
it to be pulled out. By eliminating 


the drawer, this space is made avail- 
able as usable floor area, permitting 
desks to be placed enough closer to 
pick up room for one additional unit 


in each standard five-desk space. 





operations of our company’s sys- 
tem of paying its claims. 

The over-all effect has been good. 
The volume of claims is gradually 
increasing as the company grows. 


s 


The system is capable of absorbing 
many times our present volume of 
business. If and when this volume 
warrants we can move directly into 
Flexowriter or other automatic paper 
tape input procedures in place of 
the present key punch operations. 
The card structure is also compatible 
in layout for ready entry into elec- 
tronic data processing tape or punch 
card equipment. 

The composition and dignity of 
the draft form caused it to be spon- 
taneously used by our field associates 
as an increasingly important sales 
document, and the subsequent highly 
satisfactory statistical reports to the 
policyholders has more than justified 
our tremendous conversion efforts. 
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Bereta 


Operator posts Accounts Receivable ledger, customer's ledger & Account Current form in single operation with Burroughs F 1400 machine. 


. 


p-to-the-Minute Facts 


GEORGE HULME 
Vice President 
Fitts Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Framingham, Mass. 


URRENT INFORMATION AND fig- 
. are important in any busi- 
ness enterprise ; but in a local insur- 
ance agency with widely 
account activity, up-to-date figure 
facts are vital. 

Recognizing this need for current 


varied 


data, and being unable to achieve 
satisfactory results with our hand- 
posting system, we installed a Bur- 
roushs F 1400 typewriter-account- 
ing machine to do the job. 

As a result of mechanizing our 
posting operations, we 
dated our records procedure to a 
tremendous degree. We're now able 
to keep a complete, 100% current 
record of activity for each customer 
in our files on one form. What's 
more, this current record is accom- 
plished with less effort and time 
than was previously necessary to re- 


have up- 


cord less complete information. 
Our bill-to-post procedure is very 

simple. The policyholder’s bill is 

typewritten in duplicate—the orig- 
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inal copy being sent to the policy- 
holder and the duplicate copy going 
to our bookkeeping department 
where it becomes the media for post- 
ing. In one easy posting operation 
we create the policyholder’s ledger, 
his statement and the particular in- 
surance company’s account current. 

The typewriter feature of the 
Burroughs machine gives us a com- 
plete description of each transaction 
on the insured’s ledger card. The 
completeness of this card 
results in a complete history of all 
business transacted with a customer 


ledger 


and his record of payment on one 
form. The accounts receivable ledger 
shows the following information: 
Effective date of the policy. 

Date of payment. 

Type of coverage. 

Policy number. 

Term of the policy. 

Insurance company. 

Premium and returned premiums. 
Dividend credits. 

Cash payments. 

Balance due from the policyholder. 


You readily see the advantages of 


having all this information con- 
tained on one, easily filed and lo- 


cated record. This comprehensive 


ledger card also gives us a quick 
check on expiration dates 


Another 


simultaneous posting procedure is 


prime benefit of this 
the fact that we get a statement as a 
by-product of our posting to the 
This fea- 
ture accomplished a great deal in 


customer's ledger card. 


leveling the bookkeeping job and re 
ducing peak periods. 


Another By-product 


The account current form is an- 
other by-product of posting to the 
policyholder’s ledger. The premium 
is distributed in the “rate of com 
mission” column. Only one multi 
plication is made at the end of the 
month for each rate. This account 
current form is accomplished as a 
result of the posting and affords the 
home office a neat, current, machine 
written report with a minimum of 
effort on the part of the agency. 

Collections are handled in an 
As payments 
are received, they are recorded in a 


equally simple fashion. 


daily cash book and bank deposited 
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Up-to-the-Minute Facts—Continued 


immediately. The daily cash book 
is used as the media for crediting 
the accounts. The cash receipt jour- 
nal is created as a by-product of 
posting the customer’s ledger and 
statement. 

Individual payment amounts ac- 
cumulate in the machine and total 
out at the end of a posting run. This 
provides us with a triple check here 
between the cash book total, the 
bank deposit total, and the payments 
posted to all accounts receivable 
ledgers. 

There are several jobs we may 
put on the accounting machine in 
the future. Among these are ac- 
count current summaries and pay- 
roll. It is not necessary or practical 
at this time to do these tasks by ma- 
chine, but one of the things that 
pleases me most about the Bur- 
roughs Typing-Sensimatic is its ex- 
treme flexibility. I*. through expan- 
sion or increased work load, it be- 
comes necessary to further stream- 
line our accounting function, we can 
put much more work on the machine 
without an additional investment. It 
not only affords us increased eff- 
ciency today but allows us that same 
efficiency for future expansion. 





DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEM 


A NEW DATA processing system that 
will expand the use of existing com- 
puter installations has been an- 
nounced by Vitro Laboratories, a 
division of Vitro Corporation of 
America. 

Called the “Multiplexer 1010,” 
this system provides automatic com- 
munication of programs and compu- 
ter results between a_ central 
computer and as many as eight re- 
mote locations. It is designed to 
eliminate scheduling problems and 
inefficiencies where a central com- 
puter is used by a number of de- 
partments. 

Features of the system include 
individual access from remote loca- 
tions and over-ride control by the 
computer manager. 

Equipment controls provide for 
three modes of operation: 
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1. Free access to the computer by 
any remote station. 


2. Priority access by one remote 
location, and 
3. Access by computer center per- 
sonnel only. 

The Vitro “Multiplexer 1010” 
consists of an Input Control Unit, 
Output Control Unit and Remote 
Station Consoles. 

In a typical installation the Input 
Control Unit receives data from 
Ferranti photoelectric tape readers 
at the remote stations, records the 
information on magnetic tape and 
turns control over to the central 
computer which reads the program 
into its internal storage for computa- 
tion. The Input Control Unit is 
then free to honor the next request 
for service while the program is be- 
ing computed. 

As the program is processed by 
the computer, the results are re- 
corded on an output magnetic tape. 
Control of the tape is given to the 
Output Control Unit which trans- 
mits the results to the proper remote 
station where it is punched on a 
Teletype 60  character-per-second 
paper tape punch. The computer is 
free to continue independent opera- 
tion while previously computed re- 
sults are being transmitted. 


Function Independently 


Input and output control functions 
are entirely independent so that new 
input may be received from one re- 
mote station while previously com- 
puted results are punched at another. 

The result is built-in program 
scheduling and full use for computa- 
tion of previously wasted transmittal 
time. 

Choice of codes and input/output 
media are available. 


COMPUTER "COFFEE 
BREAKS" REDUCED 


PERFORMANCE RECORDS on four of 


the country’s newest and 


largest 
electronic data-processing systems 
show that the “giant brains” oper- 
ated full-tilt under heavy and varied 
work loads 93% of their scheduled 
working time during the first six 
months of this year, it was revealed 


by Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Data- 
matic Division. 


Although there are many yard- 
sticks used in the computer industry 
for measuring efficiency of s\stems, 
the one used here measures oiily the 
portion (93%) of data-pro lucing 
results in regularly scheduled work- 
ing periods. By another comimonly- 
used standard—measuring ali com- 
puter work done while the s\ stems 
are “on power” including non-pro- 


ductive time spent on tape-changes, 
operative procedures, prev 
maintenance, etc.,—the performance 
records show that these machines 
operated at full efficiency 98% of 
“on power” time. 

Efficiency statistics for four Data- 
matic 1000 large-scale computer 
systems show that they performed 
all-day work runs without interrup- 
tion an average of 10 days each 
month, and that during the remain- 
ing 20 days “down time” due to all 
causes—known in the trade as ‘‘me- 
chanical coffee breaks’—dropped 
only slightly for a total monthly 
average of 93% working time. 

Walter WW. Finke, president of 
Datamatic, said that solid-state com- 
puters, now under construction to 
supply the demand for the “new 
generation” of all-transistorized sys- 
tems, will greatly improve uninter- 
rupted work performance records 
now being established for vacuum- 
tube systems currently in use. He 
described the records cited as “tre- 
mendous achievements in efficiency 
for electronic systems of such com- 
plex nature, bearing performance 
burdens of almost incomprehensible 
speeds and capacities.” 

Datamatic’s new solid-state 
tem, the Honeywell 800, will be de- 
livered to customers starting in the 
last quarter of 1960. It will have 
“Orthotronic Control,” a system by 
which the machine detects and cor- 
rects errors on tape without inter- 
ruption of operations. 
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New Friden Model ACY 
has all-around utility, 

is America's most 
versatile Adding Machine! 


MULTIPLY with Friden’s 
shortcut method. Multipli- 
cation is speeded by Repeat 
Subtract and Back Space 
keys, with automatic step- 
over of multiplicand! 
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= need for speedier, lower-cost figuring speci- 

fies the Friden Natural Way Adding Machine for 

your office! Call your nearby Friden Man or write 

Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. Instruction, 
~ sales and service throughout U.S. and the world. 


NEW WIDE PLATEN permits quick valida- 
tion of tickets, passbooks, envelopes, deposit 
slips and other forms by convenient front cab 
insertion. Machine accepts tape rolls up to NEW L-SHAPED ZERO BAR makes Friden’s 
| 43/,” wide, forms up to 514” wide. famed Natural Way keyboard even more natural i 


- 


to use...helps an operator trained on other-type 
adding machines to feel ‘at home” quickly when 
transferring to the Friden. 









the latest advance 
in 10-key 
Adding machines 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY FRIDEN 
MAKES THE NATURAL ADDING MACHINE 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS TO BUY: 


“NATURAL WAY” Friden-patented 
keyboard “cradles” your working 
hand, fits either right or left hand 
without requiring usual cramped 
positioning. Fingers feel at home 
on over-size, plainly labeled Con- 
trol Keys, all of which are live, 
instantly responsive! 


FULL FIGURES entered on keyboard register in 
Visible Check Window before they are printed 
or added—you never need to “go it blind.”’ On 
no other 10-key U.S. adding machine — only 
from Friden—do you get this proof-of-accuracy! 


More useful adding machines 
Ay stew are one of the ways... & 





ANNIVERSARY © 1934-1959 © Friden, Inc. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 














125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 

15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

December, 1959 

Best’s Insurance News 

75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 

* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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145. 
9, 


Punched Tape Equipment 
Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 
21. 
reo 
23. 
24. 
118. 
106. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Sorters 

Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
26. 
av. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-Filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
a. 
150. 
34. 
am 


139. 


36. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Collators 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
a. 
143. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
+f 
89. 
58. S 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
tools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 
70. 
135. 
irae 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


SALES 
132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


AIDS 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialt 
Audio-Visual Projecti 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
100. Promotional Gifts 
66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
7|. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
Pens 
. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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INSURANCE COVERS 
DRUGS 


“PRACTICALLY ALL hospital expense 
policies” provide coverage to help 
pay the costs of drugs and medi- 
cines, an insurance spokesman today 
told a New York State legislative 
committee which is examining the 
question of including the cost of 
drugs in medical care pre-payment 
plans. In addition, major medical 
expense policies and comprehensive 
medical expense policies cover drugs 
and medicines “whether the policy- 
holder is in a hospital or not,” said 
Gerald S. Parker, secretary, Acci- 
dent and Health, of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. Expressing the belief that ‘‘very 
few people really have large drug 
bills which are unexpected and un- 
predictable,” Mr. Parker said he 
thought “most of the ones that are 
unexpected and unpredictable are or 
can be covered by presently available 
health insurance.” 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


EDUCATION IN HOME OFFICE under- 
writing will be advanced next May 
when another examination on un- 
derwriting will be conducted under 
the auspices of the joint education 
and examination committee of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters. For informa- 
tion with respect to the examination 
and the necessary preliminary ex- 
amination, write to Donald J. van 
Keuren, assistant actuary, Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, One 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 


WEIGHT STUDY 


THE GENERALLY ACCEPTED average 
weights of American men and 
women will have to be replaced when 
the Society of Actuaries makes pub- 
lic its new findings on body build, 
based on a study of large numbers of 
policvholders. The current weight 
tables are based on an actuarial 
study published nearly thirty years 
ago. The new tables make obsolete 
the figures now shown on weighing 
machines and used by physicians 
throughout the country. This is 
merely one of many startling new 
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findings in connection with weight 
and blood pressure that will come 
from the Society’s “1959 Build and 
Blood Pressure Study,” scheduled 
for publication in a few weeks. 

The general conclusions of the 
study and the summary tables will 
be included in the first volume, to be 
published about November. It is ex- 
pected that these findings will be fur- 
ther analyzed in formal papers to be 
presented to medical, public health 
and insurance groups throughout the 
country during the coming year. The 
detailed tables on which the sum- 
maries are based will be contained in 
a subsequent volume or volumes to 
be published next year. 


BRIDES BUY INSURANCE 


OF THE COUPLES about to be mar- 
ried, 59.6% plan to buy life insur- 
ance or add to their present policies 
soon after marriage, according to a 
survey released by the Ziff-Davis 
magazine, “Modern Bride.” It re- 
veals that 60.7% of this same group 
plan to buy general insurance for 
their household shortly after mar 


riage, 


DOCTOR HONORED 


Dr. THomas A, Dootey, youthful 
American jungle doctor who is fa 
mous for his work in Laos, has been 
announced as recipient of the Mu- 
tual of Omaha Criss Award. The 
award, given for outstanding con 
tributions in the field of health 
and/or safety, consists of $10,000 
and a gold medal. Dr. Dooley re 
ceived the honor for his outstanding 
contributions to the peoples of the 
free world. With Dr. Peter Coman- 
duras he has been a driving force 
in the founding of MEDICO ( Med- 
ical International Cooperation Or 
ganization ), which has brought med 
ical aid to millions of 
throughout the world. 


pee | le 


RECEIVES AWARD 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, has 
received the 1959 Gold Medal 
award for “the most 
meritorious service to the insurance 


rendering 
industry,” by the General Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York 


last week in New York City. 
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C.L.U., Questions—from page 37 


the capital investment required. If, 
for example, the business is engaged 
in personal service, there would be 
less need for capital funds than for 
a manufacturing or merchandising 
organization. Some businesses re- 
quire a greater investment in cur- 
rent assets, as compared with fixed 
assets, while in other businesses the 
reverse may be true. The relative 
need for current assets or for fixed 
assets is determined by such factors 
as inventory needs, volume of ac- 
counts and notes receivable to be 
carried, current and emergency cash 
needs and plant and equipment 
necessary for successful operation. 
Whether a business is newly pro- 
moted or well established it must 
make some sort of investment esti- 
mate of the volume of business which 
it hopes to do. On the basis of 
probable sales volume a partial esti- 
mate of inventory needs can be 
made. Usually, a minimum stock 
is needed to give customers satisfac- 
tory service regardless of the size 
of sales. The seasonal pattern of 
sales of a business might also affect 
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its inventory needs and thus its 
need for funds over the calendar 
year. A business which grants credit 
to its customers is obliged to finance 
not only its own inventory but also 
the merchandise which is in the 
hands of its customers. The greater 
the volume of credit sales and the 
longer the terms of credit granted 
the greater will be the company’s 
need for funds to finance its invest- 
ment in receivables. This need will 
also depend somewhat upon the col- 
lection policy of the business. Fur- 
thermore, the need for capital funds 
will be affected by the needs of the 
business for current cash as well as 
emergency cash funds. Finally, the 
production cycle necessary to bring 
forth the end product will influence 
the need for funds through both its 
length and it complexity. 

(2) The size of the business. In 
general, the larger the business the 
more complicated the problem of 
control of the funds of the organi- 
zation. Also, the larger the business 
the more dependent is management 
upon the routine forms, upon 
organization and upon a workable 
system of operation. Accounting 
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budgeting assume particula; 
importance in the larger firm. The 
large business usually has an ad. 
vantage with respect to the problem 
of raising funds for permanent or 
temporary use. A _ large business 
tends to have financial strength and 
stability which are attractive to lend- 
ers. A strong and stable firm can ob. 
tain an ample line of credit from 
commerical banks and has _ better 
access to other public sources of 


capital funds. Normally, smal 
business will have less access to the 
capital markets for its financing 
needs. 

(3) The form of the >usiness 
organization. The form of the busi- 


ness organization is primarily the re- 
sult of a managerial decision which 
was actually made before the busi- 
ness began or at some time during 
its operation when the business was 
changed from one form to another, 
Therefore, the success of the busi- 
ness may depend upon the wisdom 
of this decision. The effects of 
organizational form on credit can 
be traced to the liability assumed un- 
der the various types of business 
organization. For example, the 
limited liability of stockholders of 
a corporation may tend to limit 
credit if the corporation is small, 
while the unlimited personal liability 
of general partners may tend to en- 
hance partnership credit if one of the 
individual partners has great per- 
sonal wealth. The form of the busi- 
ness organization, however, is usu- 
ally related to its size, in that the 
larger business organizations, in 
most cases, tend to be incorporated. 
To the extent that form is a func- 
tion of size, then the problems of 
financial management described in 
(2) above would apply. 

(4) The stage of the business 
cycle. The effect of the business 
cycle on the financial function of a 
business is primarily that of requir- 
ing compensatory action when 
needed. It might be desirable, for 
example, for the business to build 
cash resources when faced by a de- 
pression. On the other hand, dur- 
ing a period of prosperity and “easy 
money”’ the financial needs of a busi- 
ness might be very easily met 
through borrowing. Generally, dur- 
ing a period of expanding sales and 
in a period of recovery and _pros- 
perity, a business needs a greater 
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yolume of funds for such uses as 
working capital and plant expansion. 

(c) A field warehouse is usually 
established by leasing part of the 
premises of a borrower to a ware- 
house company for a nominal rental. 
This may be part of a yard, which is 
separate’ from the rest of the busi- 
ness property by a fence; it may be 
a separate building, a tank, a re- 
frigeration chamber, or it may be a 
single room or part of a room. The 
depositor (the borrower) executes 
an agreement with the field ware- 
house company covering the condi- 
tions of the agreement, including its 
duration. This agreement will 
specify the fee to be paid the ware- 
house, generally a fixed annual 
rental, plus a percentage of the value 
of all goods passing through the 
warehouse. 

The financing problems of the 
business firm can then be met 
through borrowing on the pledge of 
warehouse receipts. A 
receipt is a document of title which 
permits the legal holder to obtain 
possession of the stored goods upon 
payment of all the warehouseman’s 
charges. The goods stored in the 
field warehouse’ represent the 
security for the warehouse receipt. 
These receipts will then serve as 
collateral for a loan which the busi- 
ness firm may negotiate with a 
lender. To the extent that a busi- 
ness is able to provide a lending 
institution with warehouse receipts 
rather than some other instrument 
of security, it may obtain credit 
which might otherwise not be ex- 
tended, or it may get more credit on 
the same amount of inventory. It 
is a means of facilitating revolving 
credit, in that the credit instruments 
are short-term, but the life of the 
credit itself is of intermediate dura- 
tion. 

QUESTION 9 

(a and b) Explain whether 
each of the following features of 
an outstanding second mortgage 
income bond would be an advan- 
lage, or a disadvantage, to the 
issuing corporation: 

(1) callable, 

(2) convertible, 

(3) cumulative, and 

(4) an after-acquired property 
clause included in the second 
mortgage. 


warehouse 
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(c) Describe the practical diffi- 
culties encountered in determin- 
ing the “going-concern” value of 
a business enterprise. 


Answer to Question 9 


(a and b) (1) A callable feature 
in an outstanding second mortgage 
income bond would tend to be an 
advantage to the issuing corpora- 
tion. This is true since the corpora- 
tion can exercise the callable option 
if and when it wishes, If the market 
rate of interest falls significantly be- 
low the coupon rate, the corpora- 
tion can refund the bond issue at a 


future interest. Or, if 
the firm should have excess cash on 
hand it can be used for redemption 
of a callable bond before maturity 
date. 

(2) A convertible feature in an 
outstanding 


saving of 


second mortgage in- 
come bond would be a disadvantage 
to the issuing company in most cases 
because it is exercisable at the option 
of the investor and would be exer- 
cised only when it is to the ad- 
vantage of the bondholder to do so. 
On the other hand, the conversion 
of bonds to either preferred or 
common stock would have the ad- 
vantage to the corporation of in- 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


creasing its net worth to debt ratio. 
This could be interpreted as 
strengthening the position of the 
common stockholders since it re- 
duces or eliminates prior claims to 
income; and to assets in the event 
of liquidation. In addition, conver- 
sion will be exercised by the bond- 
holder when the market price of the 
security into which the bond is con- 


vertible rises to or above the con- 
version ratio price so that it may 
be profitable to convert. Conversion 
frequently results in dilution of 
earnings to the common stockholder 
resulting from the increase in the 
number of common shares and the 
reduction in or elimination of the 
advantage of trading on equity. To 
the extent that the business can 
arn a higher rate of return on 
borrowed capital than the borrowed 
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capital costs the company _ the 
maintenance of outstanding bond ip. 
debtedness is an advantage. The 
reduction in outstanding 


debtedness would tend t 


bond jin- 
liminate 


this advantage in a period when 
earnings exceeded interest _ pay. 
ments. Also, since interest pay- 


ments on bonded indebtedness are 


tax deductible to the issuing com. 


s 


pany, conversion of the ou tanding 
second mortgage bonds to preferred 
or common stock, would tend to be 
a disadvantage. 

(3) The cumulative feature of an 
outstanding second mortgage income 


bond is a disadvantage to the issy- 


ing corporation since interest if not 
earned and paid in one year must 
be paid in the future when earned 
This feature, in effect, erases some 
of the advantage to the corporation 
of an income bond. Interest in ar- 
rears must be paid before stock- 
holders can receive dividen: 

(4) An after-acquired property 


clause included in the second mort- 


gage would be a disadvantage to the 
issuing corporation since it would 


require that any subsequently ac- 
quired property must be pledged t 
support the existing mortgage. This 
would have the effect of depriving 
the corporation of the right to use 
any new properties as security for 
another mortgage secured loan. The 
after-acquired clause would thus re- 
strict the corporation’s ability to 
borrow additional funds by pledging 
newly acquired property. The best 
security they could offer the new 
creditors would be a second mott- 
gage on the property. 


(c) In determining the 
concern” value of a business enter- 
prise, it would be necessary to make 
an accurate appraisal of the net 
earnings of the business for future 
years, This, of course, would raise 
a serious practical difficulty inas- 
much as all factors affecting income 
and disbursements in future years 
must be estimated. Even for a busi- 
ness with a long history a look into 
the future is a difficult thing to ac- 
complish. 


“going 


Furthermore, it would be neces- 
sary to establish a conservative rate 
of interest with which to capitalize 
these future earnings after they are 
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determined. This would involve an 
estimate or forecast of the trend as 
well as the anticipated rate of earn- 
ings for the future. Both of these 
factors represent practical difficulties 
in determining the going concern 
yalue of a business enterprise. 


QUESTION 10 


funds have been applied (or in- 
vested). Liability increases indicate 
that new funds have been raised. 
Conversely, a decrease in assets con- 
stitutes a liquidation and, therefore, 
a source of funds, and a decrease in 
liabilities, a repayment or a use. The 





(a) Using the comparative balance sheet of the “XYZ” manufac- 
turing company given below and the additional information as to 
income and dividends, prepare a source and application of funds 
statement for 1957, identifying all items that would represent sources 
of funds and those that would represent uses of funds. 

(b and c) Using the information contained in the balance sheet of 
December 31, 1957, indicate the following: 

(1) the amount of the owners’ equity; 


(2) the “current ratio” ; 


(3) the changes in the balance sheet items which would result from 
the redemption, in cash, of 2,000 shares of preferred stock through 
the exercise of the callable feature; and 

(4) the amount of the book value of a share of common stock. 


“XYZ” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 


Current assets 

as! bs seas , 
Accounts receivable 
PE sn adesnacncoies . 
Prepaid insurance and Taxes 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 

Plant and equipment: 
and ee ee 
Building and equipment . 
Less depreciation reserve ..... 


Total plant and equipment 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable 

Acerued Expenses .... 

Total current liabilities 

Long-term liabilities : 

15 year 442% debeniures due 8/1/65 
Capital stock and surplus: 

Preferred stock 7% (callable at 

Common stock $10.00 par value 

Surplus ‘. 


105) 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


*Earnings for 1957 were $195,000 and during the year 
on common stock and the full dividend on preferred stock 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) A source and application of 
funds statement is a condensed sum- 
mary of balance-sheet changes over 
a period of time. The net changes oc- 
curring in the values of individual 
asset and liability items between two 
balance-sheet dates can be used to 
portray in a very general fashion the 
external flow of funds in the busi- 
ness over the period covered. Asset 
increases represent that additional 


For December, 1959 


1957 and December 31, 


1956 
1957 1956 
$ 400,000 $ 285,000 
670,000 700,000 
650,000 600,000 
30,000 30,000 


$1,750,000 $1,615,000 














60,000 60,000 
$1,200,000 $1,200,000 
300,000 900,000 200,000 1,000,000 
$ 960,000 $1,060,000 
$2,710,000 $2,675,000 
$ 625,000 $ 600,000 
75,000 75,000 
$ 700,000 $ 675,000 
200,000 300,000 
500,000 500,000 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
310,000* 200,000 
$2,710,000 $2,675,000 








the company paid a 5% 


dividend 





following is a source and application 
of funds statements for 1957 for the 
XYZ manufacturing company. 


XYZ MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Sources and Application of Funds 
Statement—1956 to 1957 
(000 omitted) 


Sources of funds 


Decrease in accounts receivable ..$ 30,000 
Decreases in building and 
ME cic kaon sek nas 100,000 


Increases in liabilities 


accounts Payable 25,000 
Increases in net worth 
oo ee 110,000 


Total funds provided $265,000 


Uses of funds 
Increases in assets 
a ae $115.000 
Inventory , 50,000 
Decreases in liabilities 
Payment of debentures 100,090 


Total funds used $265,000 


From 1956 to 1957 accounts re 
ceivable declined by $30,000 which 
indicates that the net collections dur- 
ing this period represented an in- 
crease in funds available to the busi- 
ness of $30,000. 
in assets is shown as one source of 
funds. While the building and 
equipment item on the balance sheet 
remained stable, the depreciation 
increased $100,000, repre- 
senting a net decrease in the value 
of building and equipment of $100,- 
000. i 
reserve is a non cash charge against 
income which indicates that $100,- 
000 of funds, which would normally 
be included as earned surplus, have 
been allocated to the depreciation 
reserve and represent a 
source of funds either as a decrease 


Thus this decrease 


reserve 


This increase in depreciation 


account 


in an asset or as an understatement 
of earned surplus. Accounts payable 
increased $25,000 during this year 
and represents an additional source 
of funds to the business. This in- 
creased liability, which may mean 
the XYZ manufacturing company 
received trade credit, is in 
effect an increase in funds available 
for the operation of this business. In 
addition there was an increase of 
$110,000 in surplus from 1956 to 
1957. This means that of the earn 
ings of $195,000 in 1957, $110,000 
was retained in the surplus account 
of the business and represented an 
increase in available funds for the 
operation of the business. Alto- 
gether there was total of $265,000 of 
funds provided for the business. 

In the use of funds statement the 
cash account increased by $115,000 
and the inventory account increased 
by $50,000 representing a total of 
$165,000 of funds within the busi- 
ness which were allocated to specific 
Furthermore, $100,000 was 
used to retire a portion of the long 


more 


uses. 


ed 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


term debt of the company since 
$100,000 of par value of the 15-year 
414% debenture bonds was retired 
representing a substantial use of 
funds during the year. These three 
allocations of funds of the business 
represent a total use of funds of 
$265,000 which just balances the 
$265,000 shown as sources of funds. 

(b and ec) (1) The owner’s 
equity in the business is $1,810,000. 
This figure is determined by includ- 
ing these items as part of the owner’s 


equity : $500,000 of preferred stock; 
$1,000,000 of common stock and 
$310,000 of surplus. 

Both the preferred and common 
stockholders have an ownership in- 
terest in the business and, therefore, 
the par or stated value of these two 
issues of stock, as well as the total 
surplus of the business, must be in- 
cluded as representing the owner’s 
equity. 

(2) The current “ratio” of a 
business is the ratio of the current 
assets of the business to the cur- 


rent liabilities. In this case the cur- 
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company 


offers the important little extras 
that build extra big sales success 


Important little extras mean many things to every North American 
representative. Many are impressed with the promptness of North 
American’s underwriting service and the comprehensive portfolio 
of “fit the client’’ contracts and plans. Many are impressed with the 
cordial field-home office cooperation which has established North 
American as the country’s most friendly Company. Yet, helping to 
establish new individual sales records is the most impressive story 
of all. Important little extras mean big sales success for you, too! 


@ COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from birth to 


age 70. 


@ COMPLETE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS LINE—includes com- 
mercial (lifetime benefits) and non-cancellable contracts. 


@ COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES—both Life and 
Accident & Sickness Insurance. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Fhumance Conpany OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 
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rent assets are equal to $1,750,000 
which is composed of the total cur. 
rent assets from the balance sheet jp. 
cluding cash, accounts receivable, jn 
ventories and prepaid insurance and 
taxes. This figure must be divided 
by the total of current liabilities of 
$700,000 from the balance shee 
which includes both accounts paya- 
ble and accrued expenses. Dividing 
these current assets by the current 
liabilities yields a current ratio of 
2.5 to i. 

(3) The changes in the balance 
sheet items which would result from 
the redemption in cash of 200 
shares of preferred stock through the 
exercise of the callable feature would 
be that the cash account would be 
reduced by $210,000. This amount 
represents 2,000 shares times the 
call price of 105, and is the amount 
actually paid out to stockholders in 
redemption of the stock. In addition 
the preferred stock account would 
decline by $200,000 which is 2,00 
shares times the $100 par value of 
this stock. In addition, surplus 
would decline by $10,000 which rep- 
resents 2,000 shares times the $5.0 
premium at which the stock was 
callable. 

(4) The book value of a share of 
common stock is usually considered 
to be the total par or stated value of 
the common stock plus the surplus 
divided by the number of shares out- 
standing (100,000 shares). Using 
this method the book value would 
equal $13.10 per share ($1,310,000 
divided by 10,000 shares). Since 
the preferred stock is callable at 105 
some investment analysts feel that 
a better measure of the book value 
of common stock is obtained by first 
subtracting from surplus the callable 
premium on the preferred stock 
This means that $25,000 would be 
subtracted from surplus represent- 
ing 5,000 shares at a possible pre- 
mium of $5.00 per share. The book 
value would then be equal to $12.85 
per share ($1,285,000 divided by 
$10,000). 


LARGE CASE 


THE AMERICAN LIFE of New York 
has issued and paid for $2,150,000 
of whole life on one individual 
through the J. B. Rappaport, Inc 
general agency in New York. 
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LIKE IT OR NOT... 





YOUR BEST SECURITY IS DEFENSE AGAINST THE UNEXPECTED 


The long shadows of hostile missiles need not darken the lives of Americans — 


as long as a strong defense is always on the ready to parry unpredictable blows. 
This, too, is the formula for multiple-line service (including Life) 


now offered by the Security-Connecticut Group. 


Security-Connecticut continues to set the standards among modern insurors — 
now offers the convenience and the economy of “under one roof” 


service in all fields of insurance! 


To our representatives, Security offers this brand-new booklet, “Insurance 
Protection in the Missile Era.” Here’s a fine mailer for your clients, a great 
door-opener for prospects. Dramatically illustrated, it contains every important 
missile in the U.S. arsenal, in full color, identified by name, mission and 
manufacturer — here’s an item with tested consumer appeal that breaks all records! 
And — it’s a treasure-trove of facts about up-to-date, streamlined insurance for 
every need, too! Fill out the handy coupon for your FREE booklets. 
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Tax Problems—from page 3! 


lar asset in the future unless it can 
obtain Internal Revenue Service per- 
mission to change the method. The 
various depreciation methods differ 
in the rapidity with which they 
permit the cost of an asset to be 
deducted, and in the rate of change 
of the annual deductions. What may 
be the best method for one company 
may be a bad one for another com- 
pany, and no general rule can be 
stated. For example, a company 
which is expanding its business rap- 
idly and therefore has current losses, 
would probably want to use a slow 
depreciation method. A more mature 
company with sizable gains from 
operations will normally prefer fast 
depreciation. 


Pension Plans 


Life insurance companies have 
long been in the business of funding 
qualified employee benefit plans, and 
many have plans for the benefit of 
their own employees. In the past, 
ironically enough, life insurance 
companies sold and handled plans 
for a multitude of taxpayers but 
could not themselves derive much 
tax benefit from having a plan for 
their own employees. Their contri- 
butions to their own plans were de- 
ductible only to the extent attribu- 
table to the investment department 
payroll. Under the new Act, these 
contributions will be deductible in 
full in computing gain or loss from 
operations. Life insurance companies 
should therefore consider whether 
they should start or expand such 
plans. Their many advantages and 
the applicable rules are so well 
known to most persons in the busi- 
ness that they need not be discussed 
in this paper. 


The rules of Federal income tax- 
ation are in a state of constant flux. 
Every day brings its share of new 
legislation, revenue rulings, and 
court decisions. Radically new legis- 
lation usually brings a double quota 
of headaches, as taxpayers, Revenue 
Service, Congress, and the courts 
struggle with unfamiliar rules prob- 
ably full of unintended benefits and 
pitfalls. The Life Insurance Com- 
pany Income Tax Act of 1959 will 
be no exception. To keep his knowl- 
edge fresh, to see the pitfalls and 
avoid them, to see the benefits and 
take them, will be a challenging task 
for the life insurance executive, the 
independent actuary, and the general 
tax practitioner. 


NOVEMBER FOOTNOTES 


1. Senate Report No. 291, p. 45 (1959). 


2. Except for the addition of short-term capi- 


tal gains for 1959 and subsequent years, the 
definition of gross investment income is the same 
as under the 1955 formula. 

3. The limitation on investment expenses is 
more liberal than the limitation under the 1955 
formula. The other deductions are the same as 
under the 1955 formula, except for the different 
treatment of tax-free interest. 

4. Gradually, income from pension plan re- 
serves is to be eliminated completely from tax- 
able investment income. 

5. The computations required by Code Section 
805 must be applied not only to the current 
year’s data, but also to those of the four pre- 
ceding years. This requirement will make the 
preparation of the 1958 return specially burden 
some. 

6. Under Code Section 805, the policy and 
other contract liability requirements are geared 
in part to the current earnings rate which will 
increase with every dollar of added income. 

7. R, the required interest, depends only on 
the amount of the reserves and the interest rate 
at which they are computed. 

8. Senate Report No. 291, p. 25 (1959). 

9. A voluntary transfer might be considered 
if a company has a loss or very low income, 
so that the amount transferred will be taxed at 
only 30%. 

10. Senate Report No. 291, p. 27 (1959). For 
1959 and 1960, a relief provision cuts the phase 
3 tax to one-third and two-thirds, respectively, 
of what it would be without the relief provision. 
In computing the invasion of policyholder’s 
surplus, this special tax reduction is to be 
disregarded. 

ll. The ceiling is the greatest of (1) 15% of 
life insurance reserves at year’s end; (2) 25% 
of the excess of such reserves over the reserves 
at December 31, 1958; or (3) 50% of the net 
premiums for the year. 

12. Spring City Foundry Co. % 
U. S. 182 (1934); Regulations, Sec. 
(ii). 
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13. Tar Products Corp 1 
866 (3rd Cir. 1942). 


- Comm., 130 F.(9¢ 


14. Rev. Rul. 198, C.B. 1953-2, p. 


15. Security Flour Mill Co. wv. ¢ m., 3 
- & we If Chestnut Securit 
U. S., 62 F. Supp. 574 (Ct. Cls. 1945 


16. For certain “new” insurance 


mpanies 
as defined in Section 812(e)(1) and there 
is an eight-year instead of a five-year rryover 

17. This rule is not explicitly sta in the 
new law; but any other conclusion ws render 
Section 809(e)(3)(B) superfluous and eaning 
ess. 

18. So many items in one year’s re‘urn may 
affect future years that it will pay keep a 
special file where the necessary dats can by 
found all in one place. 

19. The recomputation is made ler 
new law as applicable to 1958. 

20. Comm. v. P. G. Lake, Inc., 35¢ S % 
(1958 " 

DECEMBER FOOTNOTES 

21. Section 1231, as applied to life surance 
companies, covers gains and losses from © oal and 
timber royalties, from sales, exchange ind ir 
voluntary conversions of assets held more 
than 6 months used in the insuranc USI Ness 
and from involuntary conversion of cay assets 
held for more than 6 months. 

Assume the following transactions during the 
vear (all assets held for more than ¢ onths 
(1) Automobile with adjusted basis $1,506 
is stolen. Insurance proceeds $1,400 
(2) A branch office building and land «re sold 
Adjusted basis $20,000, sales proceeds $15,00( 
(3) The company owns timber lands quired 
through foreclosure. It leases the ds for 
cutting During the year it receives walties 
of $6,000. The cost attributable to 1e cut 
timber is $500; 

4) Another branch office building land 
are condemned for a new road. Adjusted basis 


$18,000; proceeds $27,000; 

(5) A company messenger carrying bearer 
bonds is robbed. $25,000 in bonds is lost 
insurance recovery is $5,000. 

Items (1) and (4) are examples of in intary 
conversions of depreciable assets al and 
building) and of real estate (land and _ build 
ing) used in the insurance business. 

Item (5) represents an involuntary conversion 
of a capital asset. 

Item (2) represents a regular sale of depreciable 
assets and real estate used in the _ insurance 
business 

Item 3) represents a timber royalty which 

treated as a sale because of special statutor 
provisions. 

Computation of net gain or loss: 


Adjusted Gair 

Proceeds Basis Loss 

Item (1 $ 1,400 1,500 10 
Item (2 15,000 20,000 5 00 
Item (3 6,000 500 5.500 
Item (4 27,000 18,000 9.00 
Item (5 5,000 25,000 20,00 
Net Loss (810,60 


Since the net result is a loss, it is treated as 
an ordinary deduction in the computation of 
gain from operations. 

If the net result had been a gain, it would 
have been treated as a long-term capital gain 


22. Note that the holding period for long 
term capital gains must be more than six months 
If an asset is acquired on February | and sold 
on August | of the same year, it has been held 
for exactly six months, and the gain or loss 
will therefore be short-term. If the asset were 
sold on August 2, the holding period would 
be more than six months, and the gain or loss 
would be long-term. 


23. Apart from its effect on the Section 
809(f) deductions, an added dollar of short 
term capital gain will usually increase gair 
from operations by a full dollar But it will 
not increase taxable investment income by 
full dollar because the current earnings rate 
will also rise so that part of the added dollar 
will be treated as the policyholders’ share of the 
investment yield. 


24. The company should not buy back the 
very same shares or bonds which it sells. Sucl 
a transaction might be disregarded. Rather, it 
should buy other shares or bonds of the same 
series and the same issuer. It follows that it is 
difficult to make a wash sale of a security for 
which there is no market. 


25. If the company recomputes its 1955- 
1956-1957 income to claim a loss carryover to 
1958 and future vears, this computation might 
have to be made back to January 1, 1955 
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nearly two and a half 
million dollars of paid business 


every 24 hours 


throughout the year...is our 1959 record 


(all individual policies) 


continued proof of the soundness 
of our agency system based on the conviction 
that the most important individual 


in our company is the man who makes the sale 


Anagent cannot long travelat a faster gait than the company he represents 


Lhe Friendly 


FIRANIKILIN ILIIFE 33x 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
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Financial Selection—from page 2! 


reproduced here shows no signifi- 
cant variation by amounts, $50- 
99,999 ; $100-199.999 etc. While 
these studies are of great value and 
encourage us to feel that on the 
whole our selection of large amounts 
is well done, this type of study does 
not indicate the effect of various 
financial selection rules and the re- 
sultant mortality. 


Applications for amounts of 
$25,000. or more for the years 1923 
to 1934: Each application was rated 
into six categories, the best (A) to 
the worst (F) with respect to four 
underwriting aspects: physical anti- 
selection, moral hazard, financial 
stability and over-insurance aspects. 
A single letter was derived from the 
four letters on each application and 
these were called summary classes. 
While the total number of deaths in 
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GROUP SPECIAL 


business 


NOW — Life insurance maximum — $15,000 
NOW — Accident and sickness weekly income — 


NOW — Hospital and medical catastrophe — 
increased flexibility 


Like to know more about these and other Group Special 
liberalizations? Just call our local office. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
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all the classes was 209, so that fluc. 
tuation was a decided possibility. 
the mortality ratios progressed re. 
markably from 100% for summary 


class (A) to 344% at summary 
class (F). For the over-insurance 
aspect alone, class (F) showed 
211% mortality compared to 150% 
for the whole study but the other 
classes did not show any regular 
progression. Further tests were 


made according to the Laird limit 
and causes of death. There was a 
remarkable correlation in i:creas- 
ing mortality from suicide and ac- 
cident as the 


Laird ratios pro- 
gressed. This study involved the 
use of earned income in the over 


insurance aspect. 

The mortality from types of in- 
surance ran as follows: Personal 
135%, Key man 144%, Stock Pur- 
chase 153%, Creditor 198%, In- 
definite 209%. 


Equitable Study 


The Equitable Assurance Society 
provided a study of their large 
amount issues 1925 to 1934 taken to 
the anniversary in 1936. In this 
study total income rather than earned 
income was used. The correlation 
is so striking that the figures bear 
repeating : 


Ratios of total Mortality 


Premium to income Ratio 
Less than 7.5% 71% 
7.5% to 12.5% 95% 
12.5% to 17.5% 113% 
17.5% to 22.5% 140% 
22.5% to 27.5% 170% 
Over 27.5% 177% 


There were 338 deaths in the 
study. 
This is the last study we have on 


this most important item. A_ fur- 
ther study might show different re- 


sults. Until such comes along 
however, one is bound to be im- 
pressed by these figures. A study 


of the cases which were classified 
as for business insurance gave no 
clear results. The mortality was 
better when the insurance was a 
higher factor of the annual compen- 
sation than the reverse. 

The Equitable Study showed that 
total income related to total insur- 
ance in force provided a powertul 
tool for predicting future mortality. 
This means that ability to pay and 
not necessarily need or insurable 
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value, 
would have preferred an indemnity 


as a satisfactory test. I 


rule. It jars one’s concept of anti- 
selection to consider that amounts 
of insurance may be safe to issue 
which \ill provide dependents with 
a major portion of the investment 


income through insurance in addi- 


tion to whatever investment income 
is left after inheritance taxes. On 
the other hand it is likely that the 


majority of cases were a reasonable 


combination of earned and unearned 
providing us with a rea- 
euide of insurance in force 
income, 


income 
s( mnable 
to tota 


Anti-Selection 


\n early maxim by some eminent 
insurance personality ran as follows 
—No opportunity for 
against the life insurance companies 


selection 
exists without the public exercising 
This 


seemed well supported in many ways, 


such selection. conclusion 
dramatic 
Annuitant 
Persons purchasing annuities fron 


some of the 
} 


most cases 


ing: (1) selection. 
our companies are not selected as 
to health, habits, morals or charac- 
ter. T 





only criterion is the pay 
ment of the premium. Their mor 
tality has been much lighter than 
for those lives insured at the same 
time after very careful screening 
by our underwriting processes. A 
comparison at the younger ages is 
invalid for technical 


most tables. 


reasons for 
A reasonable compar- 
made 


ison may be between the 


1946-1949 Insurance Basic Table 
(T.S.A. volume 2) and the 1943 
Male Annuity Table (T.S.A. vol- 
ume 1). 

Deaths per 
Age Insurance 
65 32. 1( 
70 47.14 
75 70.45 
a) 105.45 
85 161.68 


(ii) The mortality of pilots among 
nearly identical separated 
whether paying an extra 


groups 
only by 
premium for aviation or accepting 
an exclusion is heavier for those 
who paid the extra premium. 

(ii) The rate of accident policies 
has been higher per thousand on 
large policies than on smaller ones. 
(iv) The large amount studies in the 
supplement to the M.I.S. in 1929, 


For December, 1959 


as well as the Equitable study 


showed a decided increase in mor- 
tality for the large amounts indicat- 
ing the type of anti-selection we are 
considering here. 

(Vv 


Under disability income bene 
fits with identical 
quired to receive benefit, the 
is much 


conditions re- 
rate 


higher if a retro-active 


income benefit is available than if 
not. (T.S.A. 1952 reports, pages 
90 & 91.) 

But certain things throw some 


doubt at least in my mind on the 


exercise of this selection by the 
public. 
(1) Group Insurance cases issued 


insurability 
selection principle of a high 
proportion of all eligible 


without evidence of 
used a 
lives out 
of a large group to rule out adverse 
selection. With the current drop to 
as low as 10 lives and with high 
amounts possible on individuals, no 
anti-selection has been experienced 
generally. 

own when the 


In my company 


Group Actuaries 


decided to go to 
10 lives I knew of several 


had 


rated owners and partners of small 


situations 


where we declined or heavily 


businesses for Ordinary insurance. 


To my surprise some two years 
afterwards a search failed to find 
any of our small groups to have 


sprung from such cases. 

(ii) Everyone seems to agree that 
there is no need for insuring against 
death by accident if such need is 
other 
sudden. 


lacking for forms of deaths 
wide- 


open field for anti-selection, yet our 


slow or Here is a 


experience has proceeded at a very 





normal rate over long years with 
Thousand 
Annuity Excess per Thousand 
26.96 5.14 
39.76 7.38 
60.25 10,21 
92.70 12.75 
143.27 18.61 





only mild anti-selection showing up 
(iii) Considerable opportunities ex 
ist for 


insurance. 


y amount. 
anti-selection in children’s 
This never seems to have 
The 
tion mortality rate for 1956 for ages 
5 to 14 is 0.5 per M. The 


developed. Canadian popula- 
rate of 
mortality ages 5 to 14 from the 
newest Canadian Association of Ac 
tuaries’ Table based on actual Cana- 


dian insurance experience is 0.5 per 
M 


(1V ) 


studies later 


total 


Large 
1936 


amount 


than show an excellent 
mortality ratio 

\nti-selection therefore seems to 
be an adversary of great potential 
but one which does not act with 
superior efficiency at all times and 


which is Cal 


aD ot estraint ofr 
control From time to time we 
seem not to suffer as a result of will 
ful exposure to this force, and it 
. a ee 1 } 1 
is well for us to e alive to good 
fortune not wholly of our own 


making 


\ few companies publish in their 


rating Manuals a set of factors to in 
dicate limits. These factors as a rule 
are applied to earned income usually 
after taxes, altl ougl on this ont 
there is much vagueness n addi 
tion to this, business insurance is 
defined on an indemnity basis witl 
an outside limit of our familia e 
times rule. At least one company 
suggests that the tota mit for bot 

personal and giness insurance 1t 
there is any speculation evident, is 
the personal | t alone. but in the 
ibsence of spe ( the personal 
limit plus the ke nan limit is pe 

nitted W hil eters es are 1S 

ily made to the other c on 
needs such as estate taxes, survivor 
ship control, and creditor insurance, 
the biggest limit I have seen sug 

. so. a 


plus the key man limit. Earned in 


es tor si 


come only ap] 1 ne con 
panies with others proposing both 
earned and unearned to be applied 


to the factors. Factors range fron 
14 to 9 at the voung ages for vari 
ous companies, decreasing with age 
down to about 3 at 65. 

Our companies have develope 
sales whicl have 
achieved astonishing records. Their 


el ipl asized specifi 


organizations 


programs have 
needs and often term insurance is 
the vehicle within the capacity ol 
the applicant to meet such needs. 
This has increased the 
cases wl ich have reacl ed 


passed our 


ber of 
and 


limiting udes. 


Such business having been actively 
sold by us must be considered very 
carefully. In earier days when the 
life plan was the customary cheap 


was natural 
such a plan. Now 


form of insurance, it 


to base rules on 
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Financial Selection—Continued 


that reducing term is widespread 
and a very useful adjunct to other 
cover, a rule based on what can be 
achieved by such a plan seems a 
natural one. The following guides 
are proposed : 

1. Indemnity Rule: An indem- 
nity rule is preferable to any other 
guide. The realistic monetary value 
to be destroyed at death should ex- 
ceed the insurance payable. 

2. Insurable Interest: The bene- 
ficiary should hold the insurable 
interest to the extent of his indem- 
nity value not only at issue but in 
the reasonable foreseeable future. 

3. Relation to Income: Despite 
current misgivings as to the rela- 
tionship which income should bear 
to the insurance some rule is essen- 
tial even to the extent of modifying 
the indemnity test. 

4. Relationship: Financial selec- 
tion guides can be relaxed or omitted 
with some degree of safety only in 
the presence of close family ties, 
particularly those of a parent and 
his minor children. In my opinion 
business, Key man, tax benefit and 


insurance for similar purposes carry should not exceed our old 


heavy potential anti-selection. which used to guide us. 
5. Factor Rule Age Fa 
(a) Earned taxed income 20 
Apply the Family Security Rule to 40 
income after taxes ; 60 
Age Factor 6. Non-income Insuranc 
20 18 * man, stock purchase, estat: 
40 15 should not exceed a cons: 
60 7 valuation of the real loss at 


To avoid calculating initial 1 See no merit in a factor ru 
amounts at risk a simple device is @S "ve times, : 
to balance equivalent amounts of 7. Over-all Limit: W hers 
Family Income type cover existing @™C¢ needs are nearly indisti 
or applied for against earned taxed able from personal needs 
income and apply the factor to the ¢State tax and stock purch: 
balance. Each $100 of such income total of the limits for inc 
relates to $75 of income benefits in "ecommended. In other « 
force or applied for. The factor is SWmmation of two inde| 
then applied to the balance of the needs seems logical. The 
income for non family income cover. @gainst adopting such a t 
(b) Unearned income: This in- gain the results of the E 
cludes only taxed income which ‘study and the poor non-pers« 
continues after death. Since this Sults of the Provident Mutual 
concept violates indemnity princi- results are long ago and t! 
ples, it is only justified on the ex- nomic and insurance climate i 
perience of the past, chiefly the aspects much different from 
Equitable study. These factors Phere is much room for difi 
; in opinion here. My persotr 


*In view of the apparent anti-selection at clination is to use the person 
younger ages and larger amounts this has been 


reduced from 20. The factor times net earned (sum of paragraphs 5(a) and 
income is compared with the initial net amount - P id —.. 
at risk no matter what the plan. as an outside maximum. 
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The Lincoln National field man offers impaired-risk protection 
as broad, liberal and sound as modern underwriting and actuarial 
science can make it. Backed by a company with 47 years of 
continuous experience in the substandard field, he brings the 
comfort and protection of Life and Accident and Sickness insur- 


ance to impaired risks. 


Lincoln National’s broad impaired-risk coverage is another 


reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field 


men. 


The 


Fort Wayne, INDIANA 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


New York Court of Appeals Rules 

Policy Lapsed but Possible Jury Issue 

as to Agent on Promise to Pay Pre- 
miums 


In November of 1952 one Levy, an 
agent for Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company sold a life insurance 
policy of approximately $7,000 to a 
Mr. Speigel. Levy had previously 
sold the insured several smaller pol- 
icies of life insurance in the same 
company. The first quarterly pre- 
mium was collected and on February 
26, 1953, a formal notice of the 
second quarterly premium’s due date 
was sent to the insured. The smaller 
policies’ premiums were paid but the 
insured’s wife advised the agent 
Levy that she did not have the 
money for the new larger policy 
premium. Levy allegedly stated to 
the insured’s wife that he would 
take care of the premium and look to 
her for reimbursement when she got 
the money from the summer rental 
of her home at Long Beach. 

Near the end of March just before 
the expiration of the 30-day grace 
period, another notice was received 
by the insured, reminding him that 
the premium for the large policy had 
not been paid. On this same day 
the insured’s wife was approached 
by Levy who told her that he would 
take care of it and not to worry. 
The policy lapsed and the insured 
died shortly thereafter on June 16, 
1953, 


For December, 1959 


The Legal Spothoht 


Claim was filed by the insured’s 
beneficiary, his wife, and the com- 
pany did not pay on the large policy, 
alleging that it had lapsed. Suit was 
filed against both the company and 
Levy, the agent. After hearing the 
evidence, the trial court dismissed 
the complaint as to the company 
and directed a verdict in favor of 
Levy. The intermediate appellate 
court affirmed this judgment and the 
beneficiary pursued her appeal to 
New York’s highest appellate court. 

The New York Court of Appeals, 
writing through Justice Fuld, af- 
firmed as to the Metropolitan, but 
held that a jury question was raised 
as to Levy’s liability to the bene- 
ficiary. 

There was a definite dispute as 
to Levy’s promise to pay the pre- 
miums—he contended that he made 
no such promise and the widow con- 
tending as set out above. New York 
have held that an agent in 
promising to obtain a policy can be 
held liable if they do not so obtain 
the policy. The same 
would apply if an insurance agent 


cases 


reasoning 


promises to take care of a premium 
and then does not do so. The court 
quoted from a prior case as follows: 

“When an insurance agent under- 
takes to procure a policy of insur- 
ance for another, the law imposes 
upon him the duty to perform the 
obligation that he has assumed and 
the agent may be held liable for any 
loss suffered attributable to the 
agent’s failure to procure such in- 
surance.” 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s dismissal from the case was 





affirmed and as to the defendant 
Levy, it was reversed and a new 
trial granted so as to submit his 
liability in connection with the basic 
amount of the policy, to the jury. 

Two justices dissent. 

Speigel v. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., et al. New York Court 
of Appeals. No: 14. February 25, 
1959. 4 CCH Life Cases 2d, Page 
508. 
Harry E. Ratner, New York, New 
York, for beneficiary Speigel ; Tan- 
ner, Sillcocks & Friend, New York, 
New York, for Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


Supreme Court of Utah Holds Bank 
Liable for Insurance Proceeds When 
it Fails to Pay Under Draft Author- 


ization 


The Commercial Bank at Spanish 
Fork, Utah, was presented with a 
“Sight Draft Authorization” which 
requested and authorized it to charge 
the account of Nancy Gallagher with 
drafts to be drawn by the American 
Investors Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas, Texas for monthly pre- 
miums on an insurance policy upon 
her life. For seven months the bank 
at Spanish Fork honored the au- 
thorization, but sometime after the 
March 1956 payment it mislaid the 
authorization which resulted in the 
drafts for April and May of 1956 
being returned to the insurance com- 
pany with the notation “not author- 
ized.’ The policy lapsed and when 
the insured died on August 12, 1956, 


Continued n the next paae 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 
the insurance company refused to 
pay the policy proceeds to the named 
beneficiaries. 

The insurance company had sent 
Nancy Gallagher, the insured, notice 
of the lapse, but mailed the notice 
to Loredo, Texas, her prior home, 
while she was living in Salt Lake 
City. Suit was brought by the bene- 
ficiary, which was the Walker Bank 
& Trust Company, guardians of the 
minor beneficiaries, against the bank, 
and a trial resulted in a judgment 
for the plaintiff. The bank appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Utah which, 
with a split decision, affirmed the 
trial court’s holding. 


Hold-harmless Clause 


The defendant bank claimed that 
it owed no duty to the beneficiaries 
because there was no privity of con- 
tract with them, that the insured’s 
own failure to see that the premiums 
were paid was the real cause of the 
lapse and that a “hold-harmless”’ 
clause in the draft agreement pro- 
tected the bank from liability. The 


“hold-harmless” provision read as 
follows: 

“T understand and agree that your 
compliance herewith shall constitute 
a gratuity and courtesy accorded me 
as your customer, and that you as- 
sume or incur no liability whatsoever 
in the premises, and I further agree 
to hold you harmless of and from any 
and all claims arising hereunder.” 

Chief Justice Crockett wrote the 
opinion for the Utah Supreme Court 
stating, inter alia, that it is true that 
privity of contract is a prerequisite 
to liability but there are duties to 
others than the immediate parties 
where it is plainly evident that the 
contract could be for the benefit of 
a third party. The bank did accept 
the draft authorization and complied 
with it for seven months, permitting 
the insured to assume that the pre- 
miums were being paid. The bank 
accepted the responsibility of paying 
the monthly premiums, knowing that 
a failure to do so would result in 
lapse of the policy. The bank was 
obliged to exercise due care in per- 
forming that duty. Its failure to do 
so rendered it liable to the benefi- 
ciaries despite lack of privity. The 





amount of insurance $50,000 
annual premium $1,802.50 


It provides: 








Colonial has many IDEAL PLANS 
for Business Insurance 


A good example is the 15 payment life policy. 


An illustration at age 35: 


cash value twentieth year 
total all annual premiums 
20th year Surrender net GAIN 


= equity for retirement »# life insurance protection 
# certain tax advantages 


The 
Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


An affiliate of Federal Insurance Company Managed by Chubb & Son 


$30,250.00 
$27,037.50 


$ 3,212.50 
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fact that the insured received her 
monthly bank statements showing 
that the drafts were not being paid 


would not be controlling. It 
not be unreasonable for her t: 
some confidence in the bank and as. 
sume that the arrangement was | 
carried out. 


would 


repose 


eing 
The bank’s failure to 


act was the proximate cause of the 
lapse of the policy. 

The “hold-harmless” agreement 
in the authorization was for t pur 
pose of protecting the bank while ; 
debited the account for the 10unt 
drawn. There is no provision that 
the bank would be protecte: 1 the 
event of entire failure to fulfill the 


arrangement. If this was so, the de- 


positor would gain very litt 


fron 
this supposed service except 1 ill 
sory promise from the bank. that 
“maybe we will and maybe we won't” 
pay the premiums. If the insured 


were placed by that agreement in 
such a vulnerable and_ haz 
position, it should have bee 
more definite and plain to het 

Justice Henriod and Justice Cal- 
lister dissented. 


Walker Bank & Trust Conipany, 


et al. v. First Security Corporation 
Utah Supreme Court. August 3 
1959. 4 CCH Life Cases 2d, Page 
495. 

Gustin, Richards & Mattsson, Salt 


Lake City, Utah, for plaintiff. Ray, 
Quinney & Nebeker, A. U. Miner, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, for defendant 


if 


SURGERY IS SAFER 


SURGERY 
the years, say 
ticians of the Metropolitan. In one 


HAS BECOME much safer in 
twenty 


statis- 


past 


large hospital in Boston, covering an 


experience of more than one hun- 
dred thousand procedures, surgical 


mortality dropped 43% between 
1925-34 and 1945-54. Actually, 
this record understates the extent 


of the progress made, because many 
old and _ poor-risk patients who 
would not have been accepted for 
surgery in earlier years have been 
operated on in recent years. Striking 
reductions in the mortality associated 
with a number of specific operations 
have been reported in 
studies. 


various 
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Gives the Policyowner Th - 


F.F.O. A. | Manhattan 
Future Freedom Of Action 


—_____| Life’s New 
Adjustable Whole Life Policy 


In this fast-changing world isn’t it harder than ever 

















has been in force at least ten years, he may, if he 


for a policyowner to tell what his most important wishes, surrender the policy and receive a monthly 

future insurance need will be? Why ask him to pre- life income. 

dict or guess his future needs? At the same time, he may, if he wishes, arrange 
The Manhattan Life’s New Adjustable Whole to provide 

Life Policy has built-in guaranteed Additional Life Income 

future flexibility. It’s the modern QGRAy: Suppose he'd like more monthly life 

policy to meet modern conditions. QB 2 income than provided by surrender- 
Add a Manhattan Life Rider to 1) \ ing the policy. He may have it by 


AL 
this outstanding new plan and the a a 
flexibility increases, along with the x= 
low cost protection. = 
At the start, there’s a reduced 
premium for the first two policy 
years ... just one of many appealing 
features. Then, when the premium Oy X\ other life, with monthly income con- 
increases slightly, dividends, as de- OU WAR tinuing to the last survivor — an ideal 
clared, may be used, if desired, to 
reduce the premium, so that chances are the net 
premium (premium minus dividend) will remain 


paying The Manhattan Life in one 
sum an amount to increase the 
monthly life income to $10 per 
$1,000 of insurance on the Insured’s 
life alone or $7.50 per $1,000 of 
insurance on the Insured’s and one 





arrangement for husband and wife! 


It’s Participating 


Tg Dividends, as declared, may be used to reduce the 

appealingly low. 

PP o- premium, left to accumulate at interest, to purchase 
Limited Payment Life Option additional paid-up insurance, or paid in cash. 

After the policy has been in force five years, the Ask The Man From Manhattan 


policyowner may decide he'd like to have a Limited 
Payment Policy, which after a certain number of 
years will be paid-up with no more premium pay- 
ments. He may have just that by paying a little 
more premium. He has five years in which to 


About These Features... 
Wide choice of Settlement Options, not just one or 
two. @ Depending upon amount of policy and age of 
applicant, policy may be issued on non-medical 
basis, that is without a medical examination. Ask 


decide. for complete information. @ Issued to women and 
Retirement Income Option they are eligible for Waiver of Premium Benefit on 
When he is 55 or more years old, and the policy same basis as men. 
Waiver of Premium is included Sub-Standard Issues Considered to 
without specific extra charge in all 1,000 Vortality whether the Ay} a 
standard policy issues Our 2nd Century 1 ora } 
THE MANHATTAN Lire ~ INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YorK 
NEW YorK, 
Home Office: 111 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
The Adjustable Whole Life Policy is available in 


most of the States in which the Company operates 

















new 





publications 


Fundamentals of Federal Income, 
Estate and Gift Taxes edited by Ed- 
win H. White, J.S.D., C.L.U. 


This is a basic reference book de- 
signed for agents operating in the 
advanced underwriting field, for 
agency executives who are frequently 
called upon to answer difficult tax 
questions and for lawyers and ac- 
countants who are active in estate 
planning. It is liberally sprinkled 
with examples which clarify current 
tax laws as they apply to life insur- 
ance and annuities. One of the high- 
lights of this fifth edition of this book 
is a detailed explanation of the 
changes in income, gift and estate 
taxes, brought about by the Tech- 
nical Amendments Act of 1958. The 
book is a recommended text for the 
Part III of the C.L.U. examinations. 


242 pps: $5.75 per copy. Avail- 
able from Research & Review Serv- 
ice of America, 123 W. North Street, 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


Life Insurance by Dan M. McGill, 
Pa.D., CL.U. 


This is a basic text on life insur- 
ance which presupposes no prior 
knowledge of the subject. Emphasis 
is placed on principles and through- 
out the book the underlying reasons 
for the various contract provisions, 
actuarial computations, underwrit- 
ing practices and legal doctrines are 
stressed. Visual demonstrations of 
concepts are interspersed through- 
out the more technical sections of 
the book. 

The volume is divided into eight 
parts which treats such matters as 


types of contracts (Nature and 
Uses); The Arithmetic of Life In- 
surance; Selection, Classification, 


and Treatment of Risks; Legal As- 
pects of Life Insurance; Settlement 
Options and Programming and 
Special Forms of Life Insurance. 
Forty-three tables supplement the 
text of the book. These compila- 
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tions cover such items as Surrender 
Values Under Ordinary Life Pol- 
icy ; Influence of the Reserve on the 
Cost of Insurance; Death Rates and 
Expectation of Life Under Four 
Recent Mortality Tables; Asset 
Share Calculations; Mortality Rat- 
ings for Various Combinations of 


Age, Height and Weight and 
Amount of Principal needed to 
Provide Guaranteed Income for 


Varying Durations. 


847 pps; $9.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


How to Increase Your Moneymaking 
Power by John Alan Appleman 


The means of making money dis- 
cussed in this book fall into two 
principle categories. One, working 
for money and two, making money 
by using money. In addition it cov- 
ers such subjects as tax savings and 
estate planning. In a number of in- 
stances the value of insurance, both 
life and property, is pointed out to 
the reader. 

The contents of the book are in- 
dicated by chapter headings which 
include the stock market, real estate 
can give you an income, getting into 
insurance, the business of entertain- 
ment, manufacturing on any scale, 
how to finance a business enterprise 
and the executive at work. The 
book contains practical authentic in- 
formation on getting an executive 
job and going up the ladder of suc- 
cess, starting your own business and 
making it grow, what business areas 
offer the best future, profiting by 
quick capital gains turnovers, profit- 
ing by speculation and investment in 
securities and how to attain financial 
security. It includes financial advice 
by eight of the world’s greatest 
moneymakers. 


318 pps: $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 


Get the Prospect to Help You Sel 
by Edward J. Hegarty. 


This book deals with a new and 
different way to boost sales. It jg 
based on the premise that the more 
the prospect does, the more he wants 
to buy. A sales presentation is made 
up of three parts: What the Sales. 


man Says; What He Does and 
What He Asks the Prospect to do, 
This book is concerned with the 


third part what the buyer does, 
In making a presentation the 


salesman asks the buyer to listen, 
to look and to take part. This book 
gives hundreds of suggestions on 


how a salesman can use this listen- 
ing, looking and participation to 
help increase sales. The increasingly 
important subject of visual presenta- 
tion is given an especiall, useful 
treatment. The book’s methods have 
been used in practice and in classes 
for over twenty years. If properly 
applied they will achieve more and 
bigger sales. 


297 pps; $5.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Portfolio Selection by Harry M 


Markowitz 


This book applies modern tech- 
niques of analysis and computation 
to the problem of finding combina- 
tions of securities which best meet 
the needs of the private or institu- 
tional investor. Efficient diversifica- 
tion is sought, taking into account 
factors such as likely income and 
appreciation, uncertainty of income 
and appreciation and the degree to 
which various security returns tend 
to rise and fall together. The author 
seeks a firm theoretical foundation 
for financial practice and makes use 
of conceptual and computational ad- 
vances—mostly post World War I! 
—not previously available in finan- 
cial literature. 

While the techniques are based in 
part upon a mathematical analysis 
presented in the appendix, the book 
is written primarily with the nor 
mathematician in mind. 

344 pps. Published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 
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MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Accelerating Development 


ROBERT E. DINEEN 
Vice President 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


CCELERATING THE development 
As junior executives is a single 
facet of a much broader field of 
knowledge, management develop- 
ment. A vast amount of literature 
has been written on the general sub- 
ject. Consequently, I do not think it 
would be particularly helpful if | 
were to cover industry thinking and 
practices already summarized in 
other literature. It seems that my 
remarks will be of more value if | 
give a bill of particulars on what is 
actually done in our own company. 
This will give a good opportunity 
to compare industry practices gen- 
erally and what the test writers rec- 
ommend against what a specific com- 
pany is doing in day to day practice. 


Members of the Organization 


In the presentation that follows, | 
have not discussed the continuing 
recruiting of man-power which is an 
integral part of every development 
program. My paper assumes that 
this has been done. It will deal with 
how we help those who are already 
a part of our organization. Some 
of the techniques which I shall de- 
scribe are quite traditional. Any 
student of the literature will recog- 
nize that. We have modified some 
of the established procedures to suit 
our own needs and corporate per- 
sonality. Very little that we do can 
probably be described as original. 
On the other hand, when you add up 
all of the various steps which we 
follow and look at them as an aggre- 
gate, I am sure sufficient variations 
from the norm will be found to just 
ify this undertaking. 


For December, 1959 


At the Northwestern, we have a 
single basic target. We seek to de- 
velop and encourage an atmosphere 
in which the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and experience is fostered and 
encouraged at every level of the 
management. As a part of this proc- 
ess, we try to sharpen the individual 
qualities and skills which all man- 
agements look for in their juniors; 
this includes creativity, flexibility, 
curiosity, being well-rounded, cour- 
age, loyalty, common sense, under- 
standing of the company philosophy 
and the ability to look at the broad 
picture, as well as the immediate 
assignments at hand. I do not say 
that the creation of such an atmos- 
phere is unique with us; every com- 
pany that is worth its salt does some- 
thing along the same line. With us, 
we try to accomplish this objective in 
a climate in which a large degree of 
informality is preserved within the 
formalized corporated structure of 
quite a large company. 

So, without further ado, I shall 
list and comment briefly on the pro- 
grams which we have adopted to 
stimulate the development of our 
future leaders. 


A. Job rotation 

1. Several years ago, a management 
trainee program established. 
Young men with high potential are 
brought in at the clerical level for an 
initial six-month period. During this 
time they are rotated between three 
or four departments and their per- 
formance is closely evaluated. If 
their work is encouraging, another 
six months is spent in rotation be- 
tween the remaining departments of 
the company. Those who demon- 
strate good long-range potential are 
then assigned to special projects and 
additional exposure to intracompany 
operations for a second year, after 


was 


which they are assigned to those de- 
partments in which they appear to 
have the greatest potential. 

2. The law and secretarial depart- 
ments exchange promising young 
lawyers on a yearly basis. 

3. Selected new personnel spend two 
hours each day for six weeks meet- 
ing with department heads and divi- 
sion supervisors who explain divi- 
sion operations by means of lectures, 
tours and demonstrations. 

4. Actuarial students are rotated be- 
tween the various divisions of that 
department. This rotation furnishes 
practical experience in those sub- 
jects which are being studied in 
preparation for actuarial exams. 


Assigned as Observers 


5. At a higher level, officers in the 
insurance and agency departments 
are assigned to the finance committee 
as observers and investment officers 
are assigned to the insurance and 
agency committee on the same basis. 
This exchange leads to a broader 
understanding of company problems. 


B. Educational training 

1. The company encourages enroll- 
ment in the night school divisions of 
Marquette University and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, in 
courses which broaden or improve 
employees’ skills. Tuition is paid by 
the company upon successful com- 
pletion of such courses. 
pany also pays the 
L.O.M.A. and C.L.U. courses and 
exams, and conducts a C.L.U 
at the home office. 


The com- 
tuition for 


. course 


2. The personnel department con- 
ducts training sessions for supervi- 
sors and unit heads. Subjects in- 
clude job instruction, job relations, 
work simplification, effective corre 

(Continued or 


the next page) 
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Speeding Development—Continued 


spondence and 
ment. 

3. New supervisors attend a five- 
day basic supervision conference at 
Marquette University or the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and are given 
the opportunity to attend advanced 
conferences every third year. 


reading improve- 


4. New supervisors and specialists 
go through an orientation course 
consisting of interviews with depart- 
ment heads dealing with subjects 
such as personnel p licies, public i 
lations, building relationships, ma- 
The 
with the 
supervisor’s own department head 
and conclude with the president. 

5. Some of our personnel attend the 
two-week Aspen Institute at Aspen, 
Colorado. There they participate in 
group discussions with selected peo- 


terial, and company policies. 


interviews include those 


ple of varying business, scientific 
»tim- 
ulated by political, philosophical and 
historical reading, they explore their 


and educational backgrounds. 


role in society and learn more about 
themselves and their relationships 
with others. 

6. A Supervisors-Specialists Asso- 
ciation, composed of all members of 
management company offi- 
ers, holds regular luncheon meetings 
featuring prominent in 
affairs. It has 


except 


speakers 


business and civic 


frequent discussion group sessions 
at which the exchange 
views and discuss ways of handling 


members 


problems. These discussion groups 
are used both as educational devices 
and as sounding boards to give the 
company the supervisor's opinion on 
policy matters. 
7. Management personnel receive 
periodic reports on company opera- 
tions and problems directly from the 
president and presentations by ex- 
ecutive officers on topics of current 
interest. Visiting investment ex- 
perts talk with the management 
group regarding economic trends 
and other financial matters. 

8. Management bulletins are issued 
regularly, and a monthly magazine 
informs employees on matters of 
current interest. 

9. All employees were eligible to 
qualify for a training course in the 
operation of the IBM 705 electronic 
computer. As a result, most of the 
operations of the new electronic data 
processing center are performed by 
N.M.L. personnel. As might be ex- 
pected, this uncovered some new tal- 
ent. 

10. Supplementary reading _ pro- 
grams are encouraged. The London 
Economist, The New York Times, 
Wall Street Journal, and the usual 
financial, scientific and professional 
books and journals are made avail- 
able to keep our management per- 





No. 12 in an enlightening series of 12 Broker-Type 


personalities. 


Chattering Shutout Always out in the cold. Another 
hot prospect lost because he didn’t check on ANICO’s 
complete line of competitive policies and unique specials. 


Merry Christmas! 





ANICO 
SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
$25,000 minimum speciai. 
Life with Family Income 
to age 66. 
Income Conversion Rider 
Annuities. 

All forms of A & H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 











Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS. In- 
Quiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and experience 
will receive prompt attention and answer. For'information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


INSURANCE 


Co. 





GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER FOUR AND ONE HAIF BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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well informed o1 
events and to polish thei: 
and speaking techniques. 


sonnel Current 


WTiting 


C. Special assignments and 


rojects 
1. Young = specialists, supervisors 
and officers are appointed to mem. 
berships on committees, putting 
them in contact with experienced 
executives, and giving em 


opportunity to perform “under fire,” 
Similar experience is 
through appointment as secretary of 
a committee. 

Now, a word on Northwestern's 
Until rec 
Northwestern did not assemble at 


secretary system, t vears, 


one centralized point a record of the 
formulation of various comp:ny pol- 

and the data and reasoning 
upon which they are based. When 
we wanted to go back int 


icies 
history 
to find the genesis of some particular 
policy, the usual procedure was to 
rack memories, seek out people in 
the home office who had a hand in it 
and comb the files of various indi- 
viduals in different departments for 
pieces of information. We h: 
changed that system. 


e now 
Every com- 
mittee has a secretary, selected fron 
the middle 
Minutes of the meetings, together 
with all the material 
the evolution of a policy are kept in 


management 

asseml 
a well indexed, permanent record 
These volumes are readily accessible 
in the “Jones Memorial Library, 
which is named after L. C. 
the man 
pilation. 


Jones, 


who made the first com- 


New People Learn Fast 


This is a valuable device for many 
purposes, but it is particularly help- 
ful in developing our young execu- 
tives. One totally unfamiliar with a 
particular subject may, in a rela 
tively short time, get the complet 
story regarding it. He not onl 
learns the policy and the reasons for 
it, but the machinery and personalt- 
ties through which it was developed. 
New people 


learn fast under this 
system. 

2. In the development of new insur- 
ance programs, Northwestern has a 
which we believe to be 
unique. As the program starts to 
take shape but before it has crystal- 


system 


lized, we make a comprehensive pre- 


| 
liminary presentation to the com- 
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pany’s ajor officers and to 
committees of our general, district 


and sper ial agents’ associations. 
These presentations are oral and are 
usually visual aids. 
They are based upon written scripts. 
Followi 


extende: 


uttressed by 


the presentation, we have 
juestion and answer pe- 
riods. This procedure is followed to 
obtain nc 
spot poss ble bugs. 


ideas, elicit criticism, and 


Everyone Is Present 


In addition to the department 


heads, middle management people 
from all the insurance departments 
who assisted in the preparation of 
the material participate in the pres- 
entations and question and answer 
periods, Usually, a middle manage- 
ment man is designated to serve as 
secretary and keep a record of the 
There back 


proceedings. are no 


rooh boys. Everyone who had a 
hand in the formulation of the pro- 
gram is present and participates in 
some phase of the presentation. This 
may sound top-heavy from a person- 
nel standpoint, but by careful plan- 
ning, we have streamlined the format 
—and no time is lost. The program 
moves. 

It is a superior vehicle to have 
topflight field people meet home of- 
fice people on the way up and vice 
versa. It presents to our field force 
a picture of the personnel of our 
insurance departments working to- 
gether as a unit and emphasizes to 
them—and the participants as well 
our interest in the development of 
our younger people. Incidentally, it 
gives the representatives of the field 
force firsthand information on the 
amount of work and effort that has 
gone into a program and, of course, 
demonstrates in a very direct way 
how such programs are influenced 
by field thinking. 

When the 
adopted, the presentation 
compressed as tightly as practical 
is then made to the entire manage- 
ment group which includes executive 
officers, officers, supervisors and spe- 
cialists. 


program is 
same 


finally 


3. Another important committee 

the Advanced Underwriting Coor- 
dination Committee 
representatives of 
law, 


is Cé imposed of 
the 
agency, actuarial 
and underwriting departments. It, 


company’s 
secretarial, 
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Minimum policy $5,000 








SPECIAL INCOME FOR LIFE POLICY 


combines maximum protection with flexible retirement benefits 


Insurance coverage to age 65, then choice of three options: 
(1) Income for life (120 months certain and continuous) of 
$5.00 per $1,000 face amount for men; $4.45 for women. 


(2) Paid-up life policy for face amount, plus $58.23 per 
$1,000 in cash. No evidence of insurability required. Full 
range of optional modes of settlement applicable to cash 
values on paid-up life policy. 

(3) Cash for $812 per $1,000 face amount. Payable in one 
sum or under full range of optional modes of sett!ement. 


FIDELITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





The 
MUTUAL 








too, is statfed with middle manage- 
ment people rather than department 
heads. for dis- 
semination of information and ideas 


It is another vehicle 
between departments, It provides a 
lively forum for the discussion of 
new ideas and since its recommen 
dations for action are always chan- 
neled through the department heads, 
the chief is always in touch with 
what his understudies are thinking 
about and doing. As in all other 
committees, a secretary is appointed. 
4. Twelve young officers in the mid 
dle the 
leadership of an executive officer are 


management group under 
members of the important Insurance 
Services Committee. It deals with 
a major subject—how to improve 
our service in every phase of our 
dealings with our _ policyholders. 
Represented on this committee are 
the (1) 
president’s, (2) actu- 


arial, (4) law, (5) secretarial, (6) 


following departments: 


agency, (3) 


treasurer's, (7) comptroller’s, (S) 
(9) (10) 


public rela- 


medical, 


(11) 


underwriting, 
electronics, and 
tions. 

It is an excellent media for keep- 
ing between depart- 


good liaison 


ments and operates effectively be 
cause, though formally created, it 
operates with informality. Its re 
ommendations for changes are 

ways transmitted to and effectuated 
by the heads of the affected depart 
ments, so that we combine new ideas 


with orderly departmental executi 
of them. It is another fine method 


for exposing young officers to com 


ng 


pany-wide problems and_ thinking 


\nd since their recommendations 


frequently result in changes, it dem 


onstrates that good ideas will be 
- 1 
considered and acted upon, no mat 


ter at what level of the management 
they originate. 
5. The preparation of reports on in 


vestment research and preparatio1 
of annual reports is considered valu 
able experience. The “junior execu 
tives” who prepare these reports are 
often called upon to present them to 


the executive committee, the finance 


committee and, upon occasion, to the 
board of trustees. 


6. \ 


has 


research departme 
established 


which is available for assignment t 


markets 


been with a staff 


special projects. These young spe 
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Speeding Development—Continued 


cialists often work in conjunction 
with junior members of other de- 
partments, giving them an opportun- 
ity to share valuable research experi- 
ence, 

7. Young personnel are given the 
opportunity to prepare and deliver 
technical papers for seminars, 
agency meetings, and meetings of 
the management groups. 


D. General Development 

1. Young actuaries are placed in 
responsible jobs in our operating 
divisions to sharpen their supervi- 
sory abilities. 

2. We are strong believers in indi- 
vidual counseling on an informal 
basis. We have found that it helps 
develop the attributes necessary for 
early promotion from lower ranks, 
through the positions of specialist 
and supervisor to company officer. 

3. Young men in the investment de- 
partments accompany their seniors 
on visits to companies in which 
Northwestern funds are invested. 
They do more than carry the brief- 
case; they actively participate in all 
phases of new financing, from the 
initiation of discussions, preliminary 
fact finding and assembling of data, 
through the negotiation of details, 
presentation of the loan to the fi- 
nance committee of the board of 
trustees to completion of the legal 
documents. Like young lawyers, 
they see a case from beginning to 
end. This country-wide travel and 
exposure to the operations of a va- 
riety of enterprises, together with 
the opportunity to exchange ideas 
with investment people in other com- 
panies, yields high dividends in the 





development of these young invest- 
ment executives. 

In doing spadework and assembl- 
ing material, the juniors must use 
their heads and not just gather ac- 
counting, economic and _ statistical 
data. For example, if they fail to 
observe trends when preparing com- 
parative income accounts, balance 
sheets, etc., they will behave like 
clerks and not like the keen, percep- 
tive people needed in top manage- 
ment. 


Directly Informed 


When these young men accom- 
pany their seniors into the finance 
committee meetings, they are rarely 
called upon to contribute; but once 
in a while they may provide the 
answer to a specific question. Their 
presence at the finance committee 
does accelerate their growth. By 
sitting in at the meetings, they be- 
come directly informed of the think- 
ing and viewpoint of the finance 
committee. At the same time, this 
new experience stimulates them to 
prepare themselves for increased re- 
sponsibility and a broader knowl- 
edge of the investment field. De- 
velopment is further hastened by 
participation in staff meetings of 
their confreres in the investment 
fields. 

4. The position of “executive as- 
sistant” has been used to advantage 
in appropriate situations. 

5. Home office personnel become 
acquainted with operations in our 
general agencies through periodic 
visitations, observations of audit 
procedures, and field seminars. 

6. Reports to the executive commit- 
tee of the board of trustees are often 





If these symptoms recur, 





@ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising 
@ Pain or tenderness in at least one joint 
@ Swelling in at least one joint 

@ Recurrence of these symptoms 


"AN 


see your physician at once! 


THE ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 
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followed by an “extension of re. 
marks” by the department heads 
who lead an expanded discussion of 
the topic under consideration, This 


is a part of the development program 
for people who are well up the lad. 
der. 

7. Service on civic commit 


ees and 

special community projects is ep- 
couraged, and the talents splayed 
during such service are quickly 
recognized. For instance, in a single 
year, management people in the fol- 
lowing numbers participated in the 
following community activities: 
Community Fund—70; Red Cross 
41; Y.M.C.A.—37; United Hos- 
pital Fund—29; Boy Scouts—12: 
USO—12; Milwaukee Association 


of Commerce—12; Junior (hamber 
of Commerce—8. Nort! 


vestern 
management people particij ated in 
47 different civic ventures exclusive 
of participation in their own 


churches and schools. 


Personnel Are Loaned 


Occasionally, personnel are loaned 
to state and city agencies, where 
they acquire valuable experience in 
governmental operations. For ex- 
ample, our assistant comptroller re- 
cently spent more than six months 
assisting in the reorganization of 
State of Wisconsin 
departments. 


administrative 


8. Lawyers from the law, agency 
and secretarial departments attend 
bar meetings and luncheons, estate 
planning and tax seminars, and are 
encouraged to write articles for legal 
and insurance journals. Investment 
department personnel are sent to 
economic seminars at periodic inter- 
vals. We are keen on sending our 
people to the Life Insurance Invest- 
ment Officers Seminar at Beloit Col- 
lege directed by Marshall Ketchum 
of the University of Chicago, There 
the emphasis is on gaining a broader 
understanding of what is going on in 
the American economy, rather than 
applied techniques of security analy- 
sis, 

9. The company encourages mem- 
bership and participation in the 
affairs ot 


various insurance or- 
ganizations, such as L.J.A.M.A. 
L.O.M.A., A.L.C., Association of 


Life Insurance Counsel, and the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association. 


Best’s Life News 
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10. The company frequently spon- 
sors a “company table” at business 
programs such as the annual “‘Sat- 
urday Evening Post Show,” and in- 
dividual officers arrange for atten- 
dance by their subordinates at 
politica! meetings consistent with 
their political beliefs. 

11. The company sponsors a num- 
ber of clubs for its employees, such 
as the !oastmaster’s Club, Sports- 
man’s Club, Golf and Bowling Clubs. 
However, we do not finance them. 
These develop an esprit de corps, 
widen the employees’ range of ac- 
quaintances and develop their per- 
sonalities. 


A Must 


It would be anomalous in any 
company to provide vehicles for the 
development of personnel—and then 
not give people full opportunity to 
utilize them. Nothing can be more 
damaging to morale than a belief 
that these aids to advancement are 
available only to the chosen few. At 
Northwestern, we want every em- 
ployee—irrespective of his status or 
the degree of his formal education 
irrespective as to whether he has 
reached the junior executive level 
or hopes to reach it—to know that 
all of the educational and training 
facilities are available to him. Not 
all employees have the talent, the 
industry or the will to fully utilize 
these aids. The extent to which they 
use them rests in large part upon 
themselves; our responsibility is to 
make them available to all who have 
the desire and the ability to get 
ahead and the capacity to take full 
advantage of them. A number of 
the company’s ablest officers and ex- 
ecutive officers have risen from the 
tanks; other men with comparable 
employment background are being 
continually advanced. All of these 
men have participated in our devel- 
opment program. This is proof to 
our people that the system works 
and that they may share in its ad- 
vantages, : 

Young people in the business ask 
what are the most important changes 
which have taken place in the busi- 
ness affecting them. As I see it, 
the biggest change lies in the gradual 
disappearance of the one-man organ- 
ization. To be sure, the need for a 
top man continues. But today, the 
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STRONGEST 
Wile) ate. Ve) = 
BANKER 
IN THE NATION 


(We THINK) 


CAPITAL 
and SURPLUS 
$1,986,607 .00 

as of 

October 31, 1959 


Organized in 1942 


Not a penny’s loss § 






Consider these facts: 
* No borrowed money—no endorsements. 
* Servicing $56,474,622 in Houston Real 


Estate Loans. . 


65% Conventional, 


35% Government Guaranteed. 


LET US 





* No loss to any investor ever. 


REPRESENT YOU IN HOUSTON 


Our intimate on-the-spot knowledge of this 
booming metropolitan area is available to 


you plus the most modern IBM bookkeeping 
facilities and the utmost in responsibility. 


May we send you our statement and tell you 
more about how we can serve you in Houston? 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING + 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





boss—at any level of the organiza- 
tion—cheerfully admits what he does 
not know and openly calls on under- 
studies to dig up the facts for him. 
all too often, in the old days, he 
produced facts before his 
equals or superiors as though he had 
dug them up himself. The under- 
study was relegated to the back 
room. His only hope for recognition 
lay in the fact that, if the mortality 
tables held true, he would outlive 


these 


the boss and possibly reach the peak 
by the seniority route. 

Today, the able young man sits 
in with management personnel at 
every level along with other young 
men of comparable age and experi- 
ence. Each boss is proud to display 
his understudies to everyone (except 
to competitors) in the hope that he, 
too, can get some recognition but of 
a different sort, namely, as a selector 


Continued on the next paae 
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Speeding Development—Continued 


and developer of young men with 
pe tential. 

The second thing that has caught 
my eye is the fact that young people 
are moving around more within 
companies, There is much less tend- 
ency to keep them glued to a single 
division or department. Even where 
the bulk of their experience has been 
acquired in a single department, they 
have had greater opportunity to meet 
and work with people from other 
sections of the company. As a con- 
sequence, they have a broader out- 
look earlier in the game. Certainly 
that is true of our organization. 

The third thing I have noticed is 
that in these days of the modern 
corporation, the young people get 
exposed to community and civic ac- 
The 
to stay buried in a big 
civic-wise until 
almost the top seems to be ending. 


tivities earlier in their career. 
tendency 
company reaching 

Now a personal comment on for- 
mal management training programs. 
Most combine 
these formal training programs with 


managements now 
informal “learn by doing it your- 
self” programs. At the Northwest- 
ern, we do both. Each has its place. 
We like the formal programs but we 
also share the view of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company that there is no sub- 
stitute for knowledge and experience 
acquired the hard way—in the day- 
to-day performance of duties. In our 
company, competency displayed on 
specific assignments within a divi- 
sion or section of the company will 
not go unnoticed or unrewarded. 
My own thinking has been in- 
fluenced by my training as a lawyer. 


In the large law offices 
raised in one 
upon 


and I was 
emphasis is placed 
young men with 
good minds and superior legal edu- 
cation. Equal emphasis is placed 
upon developing them so that they 
will acquire two essentials rapidly : 
(1) technical knowhow and the abil- 
ity to get things done on time; and 
(2) client acceptance. Major clients, 
who have important legal matters, 
are quick to size up young lawyers 


recruiting 


and it is essential that they have a 
favorable impression of them. Be- 
cause of the press of other matters, 
partners cannot handle 
every facet of an important piece of 
law business themselves. Hence, the 
senior partners in the good law of- 
fices find it 


the senior 


necessary to take the 
time to teach, counsel and develop 
the young lawyers under the watch- 
ful eye of the clients. In a very 
direct way, it is essential for success 
and survival. 

This close supervision, or “‘coach- 
ing’ as it is sometimes called in 
management terminology, pays divi- 
dends. In a large corporation—as 
distinguished from a large law office 

it is sometimes difficult to get busy 
executives to give that much _per- 
sonal attention to the development 
f understudies, but it is surely a 


worthwhile objective in any corpor- 
ation. We are strong on this con- 
cept at the Northwestern, particu- 
larly, as I have pointed out before, 
in our investment departments. 
When young men at the North- 
western see that the top executives 
make it a point to be accessible and 
available to furnish ready informa- 
tion and practical guidance on cop- 
ing with specific problems, they real- 





ize that more than lip service ; 


§ 


being paid to encouraging growth 


This close, informal relati: nship be. 
tween the senior and junior execy. 
tives, with its easy communicatio 
accelerates executive dev: opment 


However, we do not permit this in- 
formality to be used as a 
Quality 
the target. And if the top executives 
make it a point to willingly giv 
credit to others as a matter 


Ver-uy 


for mediocre work. remains 


for every worthwhile contribution 
that concept is bound to rmeate 
the entire organization. 

\ll this is part of an atmospher 
which the senior executives help t 
maintain and 


which we hope tl 

each young man will capture and, ir 
turn, pass on to the coming younger 
generation. He can be sure that this 
spirit is not synthetic because 

matter where he looks, he sees it 
action the various procedure: | have 
outlined. By their very nature, these 
procedures make plain that we want 
our young executives to move for- 
ward. They know we have p: 
the tools and climate which are best 
calculated to achieve that result 





NEW COMMISSIONERS 


RAYMOND Y. c. HO has been named 
insurance commissioner of | 
succeeding Kam Tai Lee who 
served since 1953. The new appoint- 
ment became effective October 1. 

|. P. Gibbs has again been named 


> - |. 
ance succeeding D. B. Ivons. M 
Gibbs served as a member of the 
board from 1941 to 1952. 
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Ride The Rising 


And public acceptance of Atlantic’s new GUARANTEED 
PURCHASE OPTION is a rising tide, lifting brokerage 


sales to unusual heights. 


Inquire about this unusual rider, for more sales today— 


more sales tomorrow! 


Tide 


Atlantic Life Bc oreees 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





—— 


ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, FS.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 








RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, 
NC. 
ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


AND 11 North J iain INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
North Juniper Stree 
»-ENSION ON Ss 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania PE . SULTANT 
» » 6-7 WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG ATLANTA 
ATLANTA DETROIT Rittenhouse 6-7014 pas SSG... 
| 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 

211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 


Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 
ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
30x 56 307 N. Michigan Ave 


Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill 


Tel.: STAte 2-1335 


E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCI PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRankl 2 


lin 2-4020 
‘ 











WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


11 


612 W. 47th St 
Kansas City, Mo. 


So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, 
Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Cal 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 











A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 














THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y 

















Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
OPINION ON GROUP their employees. Mr. Gutmann — the employees insured under a grouy 
INSURANCE posed a situation where a small busi- life insurance policy issued to a1 
Maney K. GUTMANN. CLV. presi- ness has ten to twenty-five employ- employer shall be overt iT 
it of the Life Underwriters Asso- °** with a certificate of $100; 100 on amounts of insurat ce each pet 
Mation in New York State. wrote ™§ employee and individual certifi- son insured based upon some plan 


Superintendent Thomas Thacher of 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment recently for an opinion on 
group life coverage on small cor- 
porations where the owners want 
substantially all the 
their own lives and a minimum on 


coverage on 
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cates of $1,000 on each of the other 
employees, on a non-contributory 
basis. Raymond Harris, deputy su- 
perintendent and chief counsel of the 
department, referred to sub-section 
Section 204 of the New York 


Insurance Law, which requires that 


I of 


which will preclude ual selec 


tion.” Mr. 


as there is only one individual who 


Harris said, “Inasmucl 


mav be covered for $100,000, it 


should be obvious that the gradation 


t 


of insurance in this situation does 


] 


not preclude individual selection.’ 
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ANNUAL STARTING SALARY 
TO $8,000 
FOR QUALIFIED LIFE INSURANCE MEN 


This is one of the best opportunities ever offered! 


A sound, medium-sized, well-established life insurance company is now ex- 
panding its ordinary life department, and needs experienced life insurance men 


as regional managers in several of the 44 states * in which it is licensed. 


Annual starting salary is up to $8,000 with future increases based on results. 
All business expenses are paid by the company. Managers qualify for group 
insurance, pension plan, bonus, etc. The man we are looking for must have a 
good personal sales record in ordinary life insurance, plus the ability to contract 


and develop agents. 


Company carries a complete line of Competitive Par and Non-Par life policies. 
Strong sales promotion program includes dynamic Training and Selling Audio 


Visual Program—original Direct Mail system—unique sales tools. 


Apply only if you wish to work with an enthusiastic, aggressive sales depart- 
ment of a strong life company with over $157,000,000 of life insurance in force, 
and if you feel you can help it to grow even larger. Write today and include a 
complete summary of your business experience. All replies confidential. Our 


field force and supervisors know of this "ad." Every inquiry will be answered. 


BOX L-118 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


* (Not licensed in N. J., N. Y., Mich., R. 1., Mass. or Conn.) 
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THE 
_ PROBLEM 


OF 





CHESTER F. BARNEY 
Vice President, Underwriting Research 
American United Life Insurance Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


PPRAISING THOSE persons who 

drink for life insurance is one 
of a company’s toughest jobs. The 
companies seem to have always lost 
money in this area and it is uncer- 
tain whether any is good enough to 
beat the element of adverse self- 
selection which appears to be present 
in marked degree. The least the 
underwriter should do is keep losses 
at a minimum and it is doubted 
whether any formula will substitute 
satisfactorily for a good working 
knowledge of the ways of the 
drinker and an ability to appraise 
the degree of alcoholism potential. 
Practically, the problem exists in 
two parts—before and after. Ac- 
tually an applicant does not have to 
be an alcoholic to be ratable for two 
very good reasons—(1) the greatly 
increased chances for accidental 
death among those who drink to 
excess upon occasion—particularly 
if they drive an automobile and (2) 
the risk of eventual habituation in 
a fixed percentage of young persons 
now drinking. 

In 1950, the Lincoln National 
published the results of their habits 
underwriting up to that date. They 
should be about as pertinent today 
as they were then. Frankly, some of 
us were not unhappy to learn that 
the experience was eminently unsat- 
isfactory. Their selection practices 
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ALCOHOL 


over the period had been consider- 
ably more liberal than ours, and 
those of many other companies in 
that area. The study involved over 
72,500 policy years with over 750 
deaths. Not too surprisingly, the 
worst group of spree-type drinkers 
showed the highest mortality, to wit, 
482% with 102 deaths 
result actuarily. 


a credible 
Those intoxicated 
once a week and those going on 
sprees of two to three days but not 
oftener than three times a year gave 
results that similar—a_ little 
over 300%. Those drinking exces- 
sively six to twelve times a year for 
a day or evening only were not sub- 
stantially better, indicating the need 
for great underwriting care. Suicide 


were 


and homicide, as causes of death, 
were about three times normal. At 
issue ages 10-29, auto accidents ac- 
counted for almost one-third of the 
deaths and when combined with 
other accidents added to almost one- 
half of the total deaths. 

On an assumption that these cases 
were rated only about a third more 
liberally than they should have been, 
the extra deaths amounted to in the 
neighborhood of 250. Anyone with 
a sharp pencil can do his own specu- 
lation on how many dollars of un- 
derwriting loss were represented. 
It was considerable. 

The sad sequel to this valuable 
study, which should have put the 
industry on a straighter track in its 
underwriting of habits cases, was 
that even the Lincoln could not 
maintain a reformed attitude—the 





reason being that the competition 
had become so indoctrined in un- 
realistic methods that it continued 
to use them even after being proved 
to be outmoded, Everybody in the 
reinsurance business, most especially, 
was painted with the same brush, so 
to speak, with the result that much 
the same losses are probably con- 
tinuing to accumulate—they are just 
being distributed a little more widely. 

In the handling of cases, it would 

seem essential that the underwriter’s 
first consideration should be—is this 
applicant an alcoholic or is alcohol 
beginning to be a problem with him? 
Too many, I fear, do not recognize 
alcoholism as such unless consump- 
tion is a quart of whiskey a day, or 
to the point of loss of control for 
a period of several days, or drinking 
is solitary in nature, and so on. One 
observer has said: 
“In essence, any individual who re- 
lies on alcohol to meet the ordinary 
demands of living and continues to 
drink excessively after alcohol has 
caused him marital or occupational 
difficulty is an alcoholic whether he 
drinks only in the evening, has never 
taken a drink alone, or has not 
touched anything but beer for five 
years.” 

As put facetiously by another: 
“When a person stops bragging 
about how much he can drink and 
starts lying about how little he’s 
drinking—He’s an alcoholic.” 

Durfee, an eminent psychologist 
who has devoted himself to the study 


te ntinued n the next page 
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Alcohol Problem—Continued 


alcoholism lists 
eight signs and symptoms indicating 
that alcohol has become a problem: 


and treatment of 


1. “to draw a blank” i.e., maintain 
consciousness but remember nothing. 
2. “extra-curricular” 
“pantry drinking” 
quick one before. 


drinks, i.e 
at parties or a 


” 


3. “unwillingness to talk about as a 
problem’’—readiness _ to 
slights, 


imagine 
4. “rationalization”—ability to pro- 
vide all sorts of excuses for a drink. 
5. “unwillingness to attend meetings 
where liquor not served.” 

6. “change in character of 
overs” only alcohol 
brings relief. 


hang- 
(not coffee ) 
7. “failing appetite’ — particularly 
at breakfast, eats less and less. 


8. “insomnia and irritability.” 


Used as a Crutch 


We all have seen alcoholics in the 
making and it might be difficult to 
defend any listing as applicable in 
all cases or indispensable to a diag- 
nosis. It can be said with some 
assurance, however, that whenever 
alcohol begins to be used as a 
crutch, or to resolve difficulties at 
home or at work, or its use is the 
result of inner 
invitation to 
addiction. 
way we 


conflicts, it is an 
trouble and chronic 

“Tt is not alcohol but the 
use it that determines its 
value” —and, conversely, its danger. 

When a man loses his wife and 
several jobs as a result of his drink- 
ing, it should be patent that alcohol, 
with him, is a definite problem. And 
the physician, or anyone in a posi- 
tion where sobriety is expected by 
the community, who persists in ill- 
timed drinking would appear deserv- 
ing of suspicion, Any reference to 
alcohol as a “‘problem” is part of 
the new semantics. Many of those 
afflicted in the old days were called 
“drunkards.” 

Curiously enough, several of the 
most pleasing personalities I have 
ever know became alcoholics. Why 
this should be is a mystery but as 
described many years ago, perhaps 
there is such a thing as “perverted 
herd instinct.” If you will make a 
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point of dropping into your neigh- 
borhood “stube’” for a few nights 
you may be surprised to see so many 
of the same faces at each visit. That 
there is no single type seems certain. 
There are alcoholics so passive and 
lacking in self-reliance when sober 
that they can be trusted with no 
more responsibility than carfare and 
lunch money. The only time they 
find satisfaction is when drinking. 
On the other hand, there are those 
highly individuals — of 
great drive and stamina who overdo 
all their activities, including drink- 
ing. Some of these sink to the depths 
from positions of great responsibil- 
ity. 


aggressive 


Position is not necessarily an ex- 
tenuation in so-called habits 
cases although it is offered as such 
frequently. Relatively few of the na- 
tion’s drunks are found in skid rows. 


our 


Some will keep themselves in a con- 
stant day-to-day “glow” without 
ever giving evidence of intoxication 
in the usual sense. Others will drink 
to the point of complete abandon for 
from a couple of days to a week, ac- 
cording to their own particular pat- 
tern, but almost clockwork, 
once, twice, three times or more a 
year. An acquaintance of mine went 
on a three-day “binge” with each 
new moon—antemortem, that is. A 
hotel manager once told me about 


like 


a nationally known executive who 
would regularly, twice a year, come 
to town and check in with a suitcase 
full of liquor and a colored boy in 
tow to take care of him. After a 
week in his room he would have 
“had it’ and go back home. It was 
doubted whether there were a half- 
dozen people in the world who knew 
his secret. 


Potential Alcoholics 


It would be unfair to expect the 
underwriter to finger the potential 
alcoholics in any group of apparently 
normal drinkers 
casionally 


who might oc- 
“one too many.” 
This does not mean he should not 
make the effort. A degree of quali- 
fication is possible. If it takes from 
five to ten or more years for alcohol- 
ism to develop as has been asserted, 


have 


the future for a young man in his 
twenties who has been drinking but 
a year or two is much more uncer- 
tain than is that of the man of 45 who 


has been drinking all his life. + The 
same can be said for the one who 
drowns his sorrows and frustrations 
as they arise, as compared with one 


whose drinking is of a purely con- 
vivial nature—even as yours and 
mine. But knowledge of the :iechan- 
ics of causation and the pattern of 


potentiality, actually, may be a less 
important underwriting faculty than 


thorough understanding of the dic- 


tum that alcoholics, once dé loped, 


can never attain an ability drink 
moderately and normally for longer 
than limited periods of time. As a 
matter of fact, the chances for arrest- 
ment become slim after two or more 
attempts are unsuccessful. The prog- 
nosis for those of psychopathic per- 
sonality is consistently poor—as it is 
also for those who undertake refor 


mation half-heartedly to please or 


placate the wife or pastor. 


Potent and Prompt 

As put by a psychiatrist 
hol’s) effects are potent and prompt; 
under its influence friendships ripen, 
n, the 
pauper thinks himself a king, em- 
barrassment is unknown and a 


alco- 


social barriers are broken do\ 


xiety 
flees. In short, alcohol increases self- 
confidence by relieving concern, fear 
and doubt of self. The physician has 
an adversary of no mean strength.” 

A very close friend, after seven 
years of abstinence and regularity of 
attendance at AA meetings, told me 
that the sight of a drink in someone’s 
hand continued to be a most attrac- 
tive one. Make no mistake—the old 
axiom “Once an alcoholic, always an 
alcoholic” is as good as it ever was. 
Alcoholism may arrest but it never 
cures. It has been claimed that early 
problem drinkers of the heavy, so- 
cial, so-called symptomatic type can 
be returned to controlled drinking 
but how to distinguish these non- 
addictive types is easier said than 
done from an underwriting  stand- 
point. 


+A very recent observation coming from ‘S¢€ 
attle medical sources indicates that, according to 
their experience, such a period is insufficient for 
alcohol to become a problem but 18 years, on 
the average, is more nearly the period required 
to “hit bottom.’ Their finding has been that 
a suspicious syndrome of symptoms may start 
as soon as 2 years after social drinking begins, 
lasting an average of 12/42 vears before going 
into “overt alcoholism,” which, then, spans 
roughly a 6 year period. This is the one when 
before breakfast drinking occurs and subject in 
sists he never gets ‘“‘drunk.’’ Somewhat later he 
reaches the stage where he cannot hold _ his 
drinks. 95% of all patients receiving hospital 
treatment admitted drinking before breakfast. 
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We al! see cases from time to time 
that come in the well-known “bor- 


derline” category. Like the fat medi- 
cal director of years gone by who 


tolerant of over- 
weight, there is a tendency for the 
underwriter to make comparison 
with his own estate which is not 
necessarily a proper criterion. Be 
that as it may, a “standard” accept- 
ance for life coverage may be easier 
than an acceptance of 
double indemnity. A $1.50 extra life 
risk is absorbable but if it represents 
accidental death it means a tripling 
of the rate. The industry experience 


was especially 


of defense 


alone should be convincing enough 
to furnish pause in the granting of 
this benefit. A little starch is fur 
nished by a realization that someone 
in this country dies every 14 min- 
utes, or is injured every 23 seconds, 
as the result of a motor vehicle acci- 
dent. Two states furnish reason to 
believe that nationwide statistics and 
news stories probably greatly under- 
state the true effect of alcohol in this 
slaughter. In 1957, Delaware found 
that a drinking driver was involved 
in 53% of its fatal accidents. Mary- 
land determined that two-thirds had 
some alcohol in the blood. 
report from Monmouth County, 
New Jersey, shows 70% of its sud- 
den deaths on the highway to be 
caused by drunkenness. 

According to several studies, 214 
ounces (two “short” drinks) of 
whiskey in a 175 pound driver ap- 
pear to represent an average point 
at which driving performance begins 
to be impaired. With an additional 
ounce, driving skill deteriorates sig- 
nificantly, 


Recent 


Case Handling 


An occasional applicant will ad- 
mit a history of intemperance. Some- 
times this is to delude us into 
believing alcohol is no longer a prob- 
lem. When membership in Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous is freely stated we 
have grounds for optimism. Such 
an applicant knows he has a prob- 
lem and by not being afraid to say 
SO gives evidence he is on the right 
track. The insurance industry, gen- 
erally, appears to have accepted the 
thesis that with five years of com- 
plete reformation of drinking habits, 
standard insurance may be granted. 
One of the arguments that has been 
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we wish you could, hear the 
chimes atop the Equitable Tower 
when they play so many of our 
beautiful and best loved Christmas 
Carols. We wish that your hearts 
could be made a little lighter, and 
your days a little brighter, as are 
those of thousands of our home city 


residents. But most of all, we wish 


=’ for you and yours a most happy 


Holiday Season. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 — DES MOINES 


eeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


advanced for this view is that after 
such period the chances for recur- 
rence are no greater than in the 
social drinking group at large. That 
this is true would seem debatable, 
but with complete abstinence over 
such a other factors 
favorable, our practice has been to 
go along. 

We are not only beholden to, but 
at the mercy of, the inspection agen- 


period and 


cies in most cases where habits are 


involved. It takes a bit of doing on 


quill « ae 
aan 
——_ 
= 
_— 
—} 
=~ 
ou? 
fe) 


their part to properly develop infor- 
mation. Most people need prodding 
to report adversely on friends or 
neighbors and when they do may be 
overly charitable. In the case of in- 
fluential and wealthy individuals 
moving in tight little social circles 
the problem may be still greater. Af- 
ter the report is received, a number 
of things need to be kept in mind. 

First—adverse information should 
be considered on a qualitative, rather 
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* Alcohol Problem—Continued 


than a quantitative basis. This is 
especially true for big city reports 
where informants that are willing 
and able to furnish critical informa- 
tion may be very few compared with 
the many that are ignorant of the 
facts or from whom nothing adverse 
can be obtained. Second 
the between-the-lines 

tions ? 


-what are 
considera- 
Many reports are more in- 
teresting for what they suggest than 
for what they say in exact terms. 
Third—unless “fluff” or prejudice 
is clearly present, there is consider- 
able question as to the value of alter- 
nate sources or another agency— 
they are as likely to muddy the water 
as to clear it. 
as engineered by the agent, with ap- 
plicant selecting the informants, are 
almost 100% unworthy of the paper 
they are written on. It has been 
notable, too, that histories of the ut- 
most criticality have a way of be- 
coming greatly diluted after the pas- 
sage of a year or two. 

A number of years ago, a very 
large application came to us on a 
young man residing in Indianapolis. 
The inspection was critical of habits 
but because of certain implications 
we decided to do a little investigat- 
ing on our own, with the result that 
we declined. Another company rated 
four tables on the same report that 


References on habits. 


aroused our suspicions. The appli- 
cant died in a strait-jacket several 
years later. Reading between the 
lines and a weighing of words can 
pay off. 

Past experience on habits would 
seem to set at rest any notion that 
cases can be neatly catalogued ac- 
cording to the number of excesses 
each year. The statistics at hand 
should be proof enough. In cases of 
full-blown alcoholism it would be 
well to keep in mind that chances 
for reformation are extremely bad 
at the younger ages—especially un- 
der 30 where it is rare according to 
Yale University Report. 

It has been contended that high 
lapse-rate serves to protect the in- 
surer on cases which go from bad to 
worse. This is probably true in in- 
digent situations but it should not be 
overlooked that poor persistency is 
itself expensive. The likelihood is 
great that wealthy families and cor- 
porations will make certain that pre- 
miums are paid promptly on badly 
deteriorated insured risks in whom 
they have interest. 

Extra mortality has always been 
associated with occupations related 
to the sale of alcoholic beverages by 
the drink or exposed to such en- 
vironment. Very recent studies, not 
a matter of common record, indicate 
that this continues to be the case. A 
new and recent development is that 
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only the very best pack: 


Le store 
dealers give a standard mortality a. 
experienced by the Met politan 
Space does not permit detail on oe. 
cupational aspects and s brief 
comment is made only to deter am 
who might feel tempted to experi- 
ment. 

Much, much more mix have 
been said on the problem of alcoho! 
What I have attempted, has been t 
summarize some comment on those 
facets which appealed most ‘0 me as 


an underwriter, 





FIXED INCOME SECURITIES 


COMMON STOCKS DO NOT Fi? in th 
operation of a pension fund as well 
as fixed income securities, accordi1 
to Dennis N. Warters, president 
William M. Rae, second vi 
dent and actuary of the Bankers of 
Iowa, writing jointly in a puper re- 
leased to its membership by tl 
Society of Actuaries for discussion 
at its annual meeting Noveinber 9 


at White Sulphur Springs. “The 
hidden risks involved in connectiot 
with the need for liquidity of pen- 
sion funds are often overlooked by 


those who that a substantial 


part of each pension fund be in 
vested in common stocks,” the paper 


urge 


asserts. “Pension payments are at 


inflexible payroll and the pension 
fund must be considered a_ living 
fund,” the paper says. “Like all 


living things it has day-to-day needs 
which cannot be postponed without 
disastrous results.” 


ACCIDENTS AND CHILDREN 


ACCIDENTS KILL TWICE AS many 
pre-school children as pneumonia 
and nearly three times as many a 
cancer, it is reported by statisticians 
of the Metropolitan. Currently, fatal 
accidents in the United States take 
a toll each year of about 4,700 chil- 
dren past their infancy, but not yet 
of school age. These deaths account 
for more than one-fourth of the 
total at ages one to four. The situa- 
tion nevertheless represents a sub- 
stantial improvement over that of a 
Between 1949 and 
1957, the death rate from accidents 
at ages one to four in the United 
States declined from thirty eight to 


few years ago. 


if 


thirty-one per one hundred thousand. 
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Prepare to review the two finest individual pro- Fashioned with jewel-case appointments, our 
tection plans your client can own... *total- | World-Wide Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Re- 
quality for total needs. Here is privileged cover- newable Income Protection and our World- 
age... positive protection ... *total-quality | Wide Major Medical are the first word in 





that speaks with absolute sales authority. custom-built coverages, 
WORLD-WIDE WORLD-WIDE 
NON-CAN AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE PLAN 
INCOME PROTECTION PERSONAL-FAMILY 


Wherever you call, North American carries the imprint of 
distinction ... *total-quality that assures extended options 
not found in the ordinary accident and health plan. 

Add these and other luxury refinements to your working 
kit and you are ready for true mastery on the sales front. 
*Total-quality is the mark of distinguished products by 
North American since 1886. 


Brokerage by General Agents in 48 States 


NorTH AMERICAN Accident Insurance Company 


209 S. LaSalle - Chicago, Ill. 
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Must a 
life insurance man 
be all things to 
all people? 


@ 


“One stop” merchandising has become the vogue in many fields. 
Replacing the specialized corner grocery are super markets which 
offer the public—with one stop of their cars—drugs, toys and tools, 
along with meat and potatoes. 


Will “one stop” merchandising mean less need—and opportunity— 
for the professional life underwriter? Must a life insurance man... 
to serve his clients . . . and to succeed . . . also sell many other types 
of insurance? 


Thinking men and women require of their life insurance repre- 
sentatives more and more formal training... professional quali- 
fication and on-going study. There is a demand not for less but 
for more dedication...more individualized service to policy- 
owners, in view of the complexities of modern day affairs. Needs 
arise rapidly, change frequently. 


So long as there are people with personal problems in long-term 
financial security that need, from an insurance man, knowledge, 
ingenuity, and dedication of purpose, there is full opportunity for 
the professional life insurance man who is fully trained in his 
field—dedicated to one cause—succeeding from one source. 


General American Life’s philosophy of management is founded on 
the professional life insurance man—and the agency system which 
he made possible. This philosophy is reflected in the company’s 
products, its methods, and its agency contracts. 


Home Office: 1501 Locust Street, St. Louis , Missouri 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Home Office and Field 








—E— 

Allstate: Advertising managers Thomas 
F. Kiernan, Pacific Coast zone, and John 
W. Dear, /r., southeast zone, have been 


promoted to home office as assistant ad 
vertising directors. Richard Cline has 
been advanced to director of art and 
forms design dept. 


American Bankers Life: Raymond H. Col 
lins, founder of Raylen Corp., has been 
appointed regional director for Wisconsin 
and Minnesota; Donald E. Hamlin will 
serve as general agent in the Twin Cities 
area as an associate of the Raylen Corp. 





American Frontier: Jolin A. Daniels has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 

New sales districts have been established 
in Memphis (Tenn.) and Lexington (Ky.) 
with Keith M. Van Nieuwenhuyze and 
Glenn Kindell, respectively, as district 
managers. 


American Mutual Life: New California 
general agencies opened: Long Beach— 
Harold R. Stevens; and San Diego—Rob 
ert C. Roark. 


American United: Jolin E. DeCew has 
been appointed agency manager in Flint, 
Mich. 


Appalachian National: William T. Orr 
has been appointed chief underwriter for 
this new Knoxville-based life insurance 
firm, a position he previously held with 
Guaranty Savings Life. 

Lone L. Sisk, Jr., has been appointed 
general agent at Oak Ridge, and Alex 
McMillan, III, becomes general agent at 
home office agency. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Dr. Glenn J. Kim- 
ball has been named assistant medical 
director, a post he formerly held with 
Paul Revere Life. 

Dale L. Baker and Bob Click have been 
appointed group representatives in Port 
land (Ore.) and Dallas, respectively. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Frederick Wright, 
CLU, has been appointed eastern div. su- 
perintendent (Philadelphia). 


Bankers National: Charles A. Curtis, for 
merly a security analyst with Mutual 
Benefit Life, has been appointed invest- 
ment analyst. 


Beneficial Standard: Terrence Hall has 
been appointed assistant personnel di- 
rector. 


Cai-Farm Cos.: Named agency managers 
in counties: Miles Greer, Orange; Herb 
Pape, San Diego; John Seymour, Napa; 
Myers Jones, Los Angeles; Bob Hunt, 
Santa Barbara; Hal Dudley, Stanislaus; 
Noble E. Bailey, Shasta; and William 
Parnicky, Imperial. 


California Life: Home office representa- 
tive in charge of new regional office at 
Oakland is Dale A. Murray, formerly with 
Continental Cas. in claims dept. 
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Friedrich q. 
agency 


vonBrincken, 
supervisor at San 


formerly 
Francisco {or 
Bankers Life of lowa, has been appointed 
to newly-created position of assistant di 
rector of agencies. 


Canada Life: James Lemon has been ap- 
pointed personnel officer. 

Manager George C. Harrison, CLU, has 
been transferred to new branch in Tulsa, 
Okla., and Ivan L. Benton becomes acting 
manager of Seattle branch. 


Canadian Premier: !WVilliam 
been appointed manager of 
branch. 


1. Bowie has 
Edmonton 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Francis N. Viscardi 
and Albert A. DeCicco have been advanced 
to director of training and sales promotion 
supervisor, respectively, for combination 
agencies dept. 

M. Philip Kovolski and Bruce C. Ander- 
son have been named regional group su- 
pervisors in Philadelphia and New York 
metropolitan area, respectively. 

Donald L. Lucas, formerly general agent 
for Atlantic Life, has been appointed resi- 
dent superintendent in Huntington, 
W. Va., covering that state and Kentucky. 


Columbian National: Jack S. Herlich, for- 
merly midwestern superintendent of 
agencies for United States Life, has been 
appointed regional sales director at Chi- 
cago. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): William A. 
Motsch, formerly a supervisor with Ernst 
& Ernst, was elected associate controller. 


Conn. General: Creed L. Ford, Jr., has 
been appointed manager at San Antonio 
branch succeeding William S. Abbey, re- 
tired. 

John V. Breisky has retired as manager 
of San Francisco branch but has taken 
up new duties as consultant in estate 
planning for the company. Manager Pe- 
ter Torrey has been named to succeed Mr. 
Breisky at San Francisco and is replaced 
at Phoenix by William J. Booher, who 
was assistant manager at Boston. 

District managers Thomas S. Shea, Oak- 
land, and Richard D. Ellingson, San Jose, 
have been named branch managers in 
their respective cities. 


Conn. Mutual: Harry B. Mathewson, for- 
merly division manager in Honolulu for 
Prudential, has been appointed general 
agent of new agency there. 

Robert E. Valle has been promoted to 
general agent at Kansas City, Mo. 


Eastern Life (N.Y.): Artrose Life 
Agency, Inc., has been appointed general 
agent with Arthur Rosenberg (president 
of Kaye Agency, Inc.) heading the agency 
at 116 John St., New York City. Edward 
G. Sedlis has been appointed manager of 
the life dept. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.)}: H. Gregory Shea 
has been made associate manager and 
acting manager of industrial properties 
div. of city mortgage dept. 


New unit managers, headquarters and 
agency affiliations: James M. Meyer, New 
York (R. L. Wenzlatf), William W. Par 
rott, Hempstead (E. J. Debus), and Eu- 
gene R. Fulton, Jr., White Plains, N. Y. 
(D. D. Kuehn); Donald C. Semesky, Balti 
more (J. L. Smith); Richard L. Brunette, 
Chicago (L. G. Owens); Bert M. Peterson, 
Mt. Pleasant (W. J]. Hohn, Saginaw), and 
John C. Hawley, Detroit, Mich. (C. L. 
Lundgren); Harold H. Siwerdsen, Omaha 
(F. J. Lynch); John J. Holt, Sacramento 
(R. D. Metcalf), Cameron P. Ninekirk, 
Berkeley (B. F. Voll, Oakland), and 
Frank B. McGrath, Westwood, Cal. (F. R. 
Shamel, Los Angeles) 

Named cashiers: Hal F. DeGood, Lin- 
coln, Neb. (new); Joseph A. Filseth, San 
Francisco, replacing Curtis G. Smith, re- 
tired; Victor R. Jackson, Omaha, replacing 
Cecil M. Douglas, advanced to similar post 
in Milwaukee; and Beven W. Betenson, 
Cheyenne, succeeding J. H. Demaree, pro 
moted to assistant cashier at Detroit. 


Equitable Life (lowa): 7. / 
elected agency secretary 

John T. Redman,*CLU, formerly Con 
necticut life sales director for United 
Benefit Life, has been appointed to head 
the New Haven agency. 


Cobine was 


Fidelity Interstate: Olin Faircloth, for 
merly manager of life service dept. of 
Beneficial Standard, has been appointed 
manager of life dept 


First Colony: Jerome A. Deasel and Wal 
ter E. Polk, Sr., have been named co 
managers of new agency in Parkville, Md. 


First United: New agents appointed: Otto 
P. Bauer and Herbert F. Dyke, Muncie, 
Leroy Klein, Cedar Lake, Gover Tipon, 
Huntington, and Carlton Jeffries, Gary, all 


Indiana; and Tony Zale, Chicago. 


Fisher & Roebuck: Miss Mary C. Fisher, 
consulting actuary, has announced the 
formation of this firm in Dallas, Texas, 
in association with Robert L. Roebuck, 


formerly managing actuary of the State 
Board of Insurance in Austin. 


Franklin Life: William A. Rigsbee was 
elected an assistant vice president. George 
J. Lamb has been promoted to newly- 
created post of director of training. 

Peoria general agent John R. Crosman 
has been named regional manager there. 
General agent appointments: Samuel Ben- 
der, formerly special agent for Paul Re- 
vere, at Minneapolis; George H. Shapter, 
Jr.. formerly with Lincoln National, at 
Columbus, Ohio; and Marshall O. Robin- 
son, CLU, former associate of Equitable 
of N. Y., Northboro, Mass. 


General American: Robert \. Stabler has 
been promoted to group actuary. 


Great-West: /. D. Brundage has been 


appointed a supervisor of Phoenix (Ariz.) 
branch. 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Guardian Life: A new general agency has 
been opened in Greensboro (N. C.) with 
Wade JV. Clifton, Jr., formery a_ staff 
manager in Winston-Salem for Prudential, 
as manager. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Charles A. Turner 
has been named a 2nd vice president. 

Managers named: Albert A. Levingston, 
CLU, Los Angeles; W. Wayne Templeton, 
Portland, Ore.; and Lawrence C. Wiest, 
Albany, succeeding Clifford F. McKendry, 
named associate manager of New York- 
Pratt agency. 


Sydney Carlson has 
agent in Val- 


Indianapolis Life: !’. 
been appointed district 
paraiso, Ind. 


D. Fred Powell has been named agency 
secretary at home office. 


Jefferson National: New general agen- 
cies: RayDel Ins. Agency, Inc., Inkster, 
Mich. (Delbert F. Lipp, president, and 
Raymond G. Lampron, vice president); 
Ned F. Butler, Miami Beach, Fla.; and 
John J. Murphy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Louis A. Nowell, Jr., formerly general 
agent for Paul Revere—Mass. Protective, 
has been appointed regional superintend- 
ent for Md., Va., and D. of C. 


John Hancock: {ibert E. Prouty was 
elected 2nd vice president in charge of 
newly-created department of printing and 
purchasing. 

Mid-east div. has been revised with 
E. Leslie Ross as superintendent of agen- 
cies. 





88 years 
of experience providing 
security for millions 
of men and women 
in many countries 


arou nd the world. 
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Head Office Building, Montreal 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 





Over 50 years of Experience 
and Service 


(oh 7-3 amet me a1 e me lelemelele) 


insurance 


in Force 


(© '7-3 ae. Pec OMe lelemelele) 


in Assets 
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SOUTHLAND CENTER 


Home of Southland Life 





Kentucky Central: Promoted to distric 
superintendents: J. D. Howard Indian 
apolis; D. R. Cracraft, Maysvil Ky.; J 


i Truman, Charleston, W. \ W. J 
Thomas, Youngstown, and (¢ Payne 
Sandusky, Ohio. ‘ 


Russell Loy, formerly associated with 
the Kentucky State Dept. of Insurance, has 
been appointed auditor and J Rey 
nolds named assistant actuary William 
E. Burnett, formerly treasurer of Cardinal 
Life, has been made assistant secretary 
Liberty Life & Acc.: Gerald I ndq 
has been appointed actuary ar group 
benefits manager. 

Life & Casualty: District sales rectors 
Joe C. Savarino and C. R. Mc! have 
been promoted to district managers jn 


Lakeland (Fla.) and 


respectively. 


Life Co.: 


Washingt D. ¢ 


John F. Sutton has 


n TO 
moted to sales promotion — st pel 
Charles C. Conahey, CLU, formerly with 
Prudential, has been appointed les ad- 
ministration supervisor and An w M 
Clark, formerly with National Farmers 
Union as training director, becomes sales 


training supervisor. 


Life of North America: 4/beri Ler 


nan, formerly district group manager with 
N. Y. Life, has been appointed eastern 
regional group manager. 

Life of Virginia: Manager Melvin 
Davis has been transferred to Covington 


Va.., replacing Rosser Be Pettit, who was 
promoted to manager of Baltimore #2 
succeeding Coleman R. Menyhe ad 
vanced to regional director of avencies 
Harry Grundy was elevated to manager a 
Arlington, Va., replacing Mr. Davis 

Talmadge P. DeShazo and Ci es P 
Bris-Bois have been named managers of 
Jacksonville (Fla.) and Fayetteville (Va 
district offices, respectively 


Lincoln Liberty: Henry VT’. Seger, CLI 
has been named general agent in Houston 
area. 

Donald W. Hermanson has been pro 
moted to director of 
Neb., division. 


sales for Lincoln 


David A. Cook has been appointed field 


supervisor of Houston Tex.) division 


Lincoln National: Rodgers H. Cook, for 
merly co-general agent with Charles I 
Slane in Slane-Cook Agency, Portland 
has been named sole general agent as M1 
Slane plans to return to the Orient 


Maine Fidelity: Pennsylvania gener 
agent appointments: Frank X. Mangar 
formerly with Western & Southern, in 


Scranton and Dunmore areas: and T/ 
M. Duddy, formerly with Prudential, at 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Mass. Mutual: Richard M. Tully an 
Jacob E. Way have been appointed dis 
trict managers in Westchester County 


(N. Y.) and Waukegan (IIl.), respectivels 


Midland National: Arch H. Auke 
has been appointed field supervisol 


Mutual Benefit Life: George FE. Frese 
agency supervisor in Akron, Ohio, has 
been appointed general agent of Charles 
ton (W. Va.) agency. 


Mutual of N. Y.: David FE. Ha 
Philadelphia, and Frederick M. Siegf 
Cleveland, have been promoted to group 
and pension specialists. Monroe M. Die 
fendorf has been advanced to manager of 
a new agency to be opened in New York 
City and becomes the 3rd generation of 
his family to be a MONY manager. 


Best’s Life News 
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Assistant agency managers Rollin Dz. 
Koester, | iledo, and Jerome A. Urbick 
“Chicago-C lawson) have been advanced 


to specialisis on the home office sales, gia? 


Nationa! Fidelity: Ray ‘Dewell its been 
assistant superintendent of 


agencies Missouri: 


National Life, Agsur.: Charles C. Martin, 
v.C., emcrges-fr6m retirement (last May, 
gs manager “@f Toronto #1 branch for 
Great-West \s to become director of agen- 


aes. st 


4 Sa 

Nationwide: Promoted th resident vice 
president and assigned mew locations: A. 
M. Burdg: to re (Ore:) ), new north- 
west Tego! . J. Wiemer to Raleigh, 
headquarters for North & South Carolina 
and Flori J. J. Doherty to home office 
to head western Ohio and Indiana; Nor- 
man Cowgill at Columbus as executive 
head of central Ohio and Michigan. 

Robert E. Keiser has been named to 
succeed Mr. Doherty as regional manager 
at metropolitan New York office in White 
Plains. 

Regional managers advanced to resident 
vice-presidents: R. L. Arnold, Harrisburg, 
for eastern Pennsylvania; J. R. Koenig, 
Hamden, Conn., for New England region; 
H. T. Jackson, Canton, for northern Ohio; 
W. W. Falck, Annapolis, ~Md,, “for Tri- 
State region: F. B. Van Newkirk, Syta- 
cuse, for upper New York; WW. White, 
Lynchburg, for Virginia; J.” W. Barnett, 
Butler, for western Pennsylvania; and 
R. W. Selfe, Columbus, for south central 
region. 


New England Life: George G. Joseph 
co-general agent in Newark with C. Ver- 
non Bowes, has returned to home office 
as director of agencies. Mr. Bowes will 
continue as sole general. agent. 


N. Y. Life: Named regional superintend- 
ents of training: John T. DeBardeleben 
Savannah manager) for southeastern re- 
gion, Atlanta; and William F. Leisman, 
Jr, (Harrisburg general manager) for 
middle Atlantic region, New York City. 
A new enlarged downtown group office 
has been opened at 100 Church St., New 
York City. New general offices have been 
opened in Yakima, Wash., Clifton, N. J., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., New Orleans, La. 
(Tulane), and Minneapolis, Minn. (Nic- 


*alfet): 
‘North American Aéclbent: Leland R 


Boyce, formerly general agent in Albany, 

(NY) for Postal Life, has been named 
life agency director for southwestern div 
in Oklahoma City. James C. Clemens, 
previously with Pacific Mutual, has been 
appointed regional sales director for 
Houston 

General agent appointments: Charles 
Szmanda, Milwaukee; Donald J. Heffer 
nan, Sioux City, Iowa; and Harold I 
Bodenheimer, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Paul M. Armstrong has been appointed 
agency supervisor, a post he formerly held 
at Jacksonville (Fla.) for Provident Lite 
& Acc. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Lester S. Roscoe, 
CLU, has retired as director of field train- 
ing but continues as a representative in 
Laguna Beach, Cal. Robert L. Young and 
Claytow T. Mills have been promoted to 
regional group managers at San Diego 
and Los Angeles, respectively, the latte: 
succeeding Frank V. Stollze, who joined 
the agency div. 

William N. Pittnam (Atlanta) and 
William F. West (Fresno) have been ad- 
vanced to assistant regional group man 
agers. 
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balloon.” 


Manager openings in Kansas City 
other prominent cities are available. If you would like further 
detals on selling this plan write 


aid Cartior Canely 


Remember the days when balloons, cotton candy, and ice cream were 
extremely important factors in your life? 
As we grow older, we think less about our childhood dreams and 
concentrate on present day realities such as future security 
Granted, balloons may have been more enjoyable subjects but even 
they would occasionally pop and change our world of make believe 
into a world of tears. This is a perfect analogy for our present world 
of realities. If a disaster were to strike your family, could you cope 
with it? Or will a disaster shatter your 
” The Federal Life Insurance C ompany of Chicago offers the finest 
Secured Income Plan in the insurance field today 
cancellable, guaranteed renewable plan is a combination of Life and 
Accident and Health—just the thing to protect your 


“balloon of security.” 
This non- 
“Security 

. Minneapolis-St. Paul and 


Emery Huff, Agency VP 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue 


Chicago 46, Illinois 









> Your own general agency 


> Top commissions en personal production 


> Vested renewals 
> Competitive policies 
> Powerful sales brochures 


> Tops in support from Home Office 
> Growth with a growing company 


Write in strict confidence to: 


JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 


just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE?.. 






““THE PROVIDENT 
STATES” \_C 


Minnesota « Wyoming 
South Dakota « Idaho 
North Dakota + Utah 
California + Oregon 
Washington + Arizona 


Colorado + Nevada 


New Mexico + Montana 


PROVIDENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE - ACCIDENT + HEALTH 








\ppointments in Los Angeles: Assistant 
regional group manager, Larry D. Kraus; 
group service representatives—Leonard G 
Bennett and Gerald C. Richardson: 
sales trainees—Robert B 
Eri Stelte - 

\ new group office has been opened in 
Long Beach (Cal.) under the manage 
ment of assistant regional group man 
ager Jack E. Nickell and with Alden R. 
Kottke named group sales representative. 

Sanford G. Price and Robert George 
have been appointed group sales repre- 
sentatives at San Francisco and home of 
fice training circult (temporarily), respec- 
tively. Lorne E. Cade has been named 
group sales trainee and assigned to 
Yoronto. Royal F. Dedrick has been pro 
moted to group sales representative at 
Newark. 

irthur Kaye, assistant regional group 
manager in Phoenix, has joined the home 


group 
Claxton and 


office staff as assistant director of group 
sales, and Laurence L. Hauser appointed 
assistant to the director of group training 
succeeding Charles FE. Decker, appointed 
group sales trainee in Los Angeles field 
ofhice 

General 


Bo irque, 


agent appointments: Robert ¢ 
formerly a Peninsular Life statl 
manager, at Sarasota, Fla.;: and Gerald P 
Schoenfelder, CLU, formerly district man 
ager for Equitable, at Minneapolis (3rd 
Fred L. Booth has been advanced to 
manager of Portland (Ore branch suc 
ceeding Jack Barry, retired. Theodore M 
Held has been appointed brokerage man 
ager in Cincinnati 
Occidental Life 
Purvis has been 
visor for Arkansas 
Villarreal, Jr., 
for Texas 


(N. ©C.): Thomas M 
named regional supe 

ver and Eduardo 
appointed district manager 
(Laredo 


V AEG 
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Nameless terrors lurk in the shadows. . . 
doubly terrifying because they are unknown... 


Even adults are sometimes afraid of the dark 


It’s only human to avoid hidden truths that could 
disturb us. So we worry about cancer, instead of 
doing something about it. 


Wouldn’t a checkup be more constructive? Most 
likely it will prove there’s nothing to worry about. 
But please remember: Cancer can now be cured, 
in many cases, when detected early enough. 


And one more thing... 


While you think about it, make out a check 

to the American Cancer Society. Your contribution 
is desperately needed for research that can bring 
this killer under complete control. For cancer 

will be conquered—never fear. 


Guard your family... fight cancer with a checkup and a check 


Send your gift 
to ‘*‘Cancer”’ in 
care of your 
local post office. 
American 
Cancer 
Society 








gift 


” in 








AMERICAN PENN LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Company 


This company has been licensed with approximately 
$1,000,000 capital and surplus. Maurice Axelrod has 
been elected president and George L. Sall, president 
of George Sall Metals Company, will serve as chairman 
of the board. The following appointments have been 
made: Jules Axelrod, executive director; Donald Per- 
son, secretary-treasurer; Robert Feltman, director of 
agencies ; and Robert Scherr, superintendent of agencies. 

The company will write ordinary life and endow- 
ment, term, annuities, group life, and accident and 
sickness on both the participating and non-participating 
plans. A feature of the participating plans permits 
dividends to be applied to purchase additional 1-year 
term insurance. 


ATLANTIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


New Address 


This company has moved into its home office building 
at 609 East Grace Street. 


BALTIMORE LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
New Vice-President 


Marlin W. Morgan, superintendent of agencies since 
1955, has been elected agency vice-president to succeed 
Fred I. Wunderlick, who has resigned. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 


Company, Los Angeles, California 
Credit Card Clarification 


This company has issued a statement with regard to 
its sale of travel accident coverage through credit cards. 
It says that independent agents have the advantages of 
mass advertising, “the efficient credit mechanism” of the 
credit card organizations involved “without any extra 


For December, 1959 


cost to them.” 
same coverage 


Seneficial Standard also said that the 
“at precisely the same rates may be 
purchased through independent agents and brokers with- 
out the use of credit cards,” and that the insurance agent 
receives the same regular commissions and renewals, 
whether the sale is cash or credit. 


COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 
Personal Lines Program 


Chubb and Son has announced an integrated personal 
lines insurance program, named Plan IV, which com- 
bines automobile and insurance written 
through the Vigilant Insurance Company with life and 
accident and health coverage written through the Colo- 
nial Life. All premiums are combined into one bill and 
may be paid monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or an- 
nually. 


homeowners 


CONSOLIDATED AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New Executive Vice-President 

Maurice F. Brennan, Chicago actuary and insurance 
consultant, has been named executive vice-president 
and will be operating head of this company. 


CONTINENTAL Assurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dividend Action 


This company declared a quarterly dividend of $.25 
per share and an extra dividend of $.20 per share both 
payable December 15, 1959, to shareholders of record 
December 1, 1959. This maintains the previous rate of 
dividend on the new increased capitalization 


EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance Company of lowa 


Des Moines, lowa 
Vice President 
W. O. Mackinnon has been named vice-president 


and actuary of this company succeeding P. C. 
retired. 


Irwin, 


FIRST NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 
New Vice-President 


T. D. Taylor, director of agencies for the company’s 
Eastern states, has been elected vice-president. 
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GATEWAY LIFE Insurance Company 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 


New Company 


This new firm with headquarters in the Daniel 
Building has been licensed in Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina. It is expected that the company will be 
licensed in South Carolina and Virginia shortly. The 
president is S. E. Wilson, 


GENERAL ASSURANCE Corporation 
UNIVERSAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Merger Proposed 


Directors of these companies have approved a merger 
plan that will be submitted to stockholders. The merger 
agreement will be effective January 1, 1960 with the 
General Assurance Corporation, the surviving company, 
which will change its name to Universal American Life 
Insurance Company on or before March 1, 1960. 

The merged company will have assets of $2,500,000 
and total insurance in force will be about $35,000,000. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 
SKYLAND LIFE Insurance Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Merged 


These companies merged November 1 under the title 
Guaranty Savings Life Insurance Company with ex- 
ecutive headquarters in Montgomery. The merged com- 
pany has assets in excess of $10,000,000 and insurance 
in force of about $140,000,000. 


LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 


Greenville, South Carolina 
Capital Change 


The capital of this company has been increased from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000, comprising 1,250,000 shares 
non-restricted stock and 1,250,000 shares non-voting 
stock, par value $2 each, by a 5 for 1 stock split and a 
6674% stock dividend. Shareholders of record October 
27 received 81% new shares for each old share held with 
equal amounts of both classes of stock being distributed 
to each shareholder. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD Insurance 
Society, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Management Retains Control 


The management of this Society retained control 
when it successfully defeated an attempt to increase the 
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number of board members from twelve to fiftee: 


Four 
pro-management directors were elected in the bh lloting 


which gave the management group a ten to two control, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Ecker to Chairman of Board 


For the first time in its nearly a century of « 


‘Tation 
an agency man has been elected president of this 
company in a series of executive changes. Cecil | 
North, formerly executive vice-president, is mn presi- 
dent succeeding I‘rederic W. Ecker, who has becom, 
chairman of the board and will remain as chie! execu- 
tive officer of the company. Harry C. Hagerty, tormerl 
financial vice-president, steps into the newly created 


position of vice-chairman. 

Alexander Hutchinson, second vice president will 
succeed Reginald R. Lawrence upon his _ retirement 
January 1 as vice president in charge of the field orga 
ization. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York 


Realigns Sales Staff 


This has extensive, nationwide 
realignment of its sales staff and organization and has 
established two new sales regions, the Metropolitan 
and Southwestern. Stanton G. Hale, vice-president for 


company made an 


sales, heads up the staff with second vice-presidents for 
sales E. C. Danford, J. B. McAfee and J. S. 
each having supervision of two regions plus the respon- 


Bingay, 


sibility of one other division which are merchandising, 
manpower and management, and administration, respec- 
tively. The resident vice-presidents in charge of the 
follows: F. B. Jackson, 
Eastern; R. W. Shallenberger, Metropolitan; D. D. 
Briggs, Southern ; Clayne Robison, Southwestern; E. F 
Waller, Central; and H. E. Barnhill, Western. 


various sales regions are as 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New Controller 
William J. Ryan, formerly vice-president-treasurer of 


New York Mutual Casualty Insurance Company, has 
been elected controller of this company. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Increased Cash Dividend to Stockholders 
Enters Individual A. & S. Field 


\ semi-annual cash dividend of $0.90 per share was 
paid November 11 to stockholders of record October 30. 
This is an increase of 20% over the previous semi- 
annual rate. 
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This company will begin writing individual accident 
and sickness beginning January 1. 
be written on a non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable 


This coverage will 
5 


basis. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE Assurance 


Company, San Francisco, California 


Stock to Be Distributed 


The Matson Navigation Company, which owns 96% 
of the outstanding stock of the Pacific National Life 
Assurance Company, has made a formal offer for pur- 
chase and redemption of 677,788 shares of its capital 
stock. The offer is for $33.69 cash, % of a share of 
Honolulu Oil Corporation common stock, 1% of a share 
Pacific Intermountain Express Co. common stock, and 


Pacific National Life common stock for 
ire of Matson turned in for redemption. Pacific 
National Life’s shares will be reclassified prior to the 
redemption to facilitate distribution. 


one share of 


each sl 


PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Stock Dividend 


A special meeting of stockholders will be held Feb- 
ruary 18 concurrently with the annual meeting at which 
stockholders will vote on a proposal to increase capital 
from $3,500,000 to $4,000,000, comprising 800,000 
shares, par value $5. If the proposal is adopted a 1 for 
7 stock dividend will be distributed in February 1960. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
MOUNTAIN STATES LIFE Insurance 
Company, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Merger 


The Mountain States Life Insurance Company has 
been merged with the Rocky Mountain Life Insurance 
Company. The expanded Rocky Mountain Life will 
have about $25,000,000 of in force. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Stock Split and Dividend 
Official Appointments 


The capital of this company has been increased from 
$7,500,000 to $10,000,000 comprising 2,000,000 shares, 
par value $5, by a 2 for 1 stock split and a 33144% 
stock dividend. 

The company has paid a $0.45 quarterly dividend on 
the old stock. It is anticipated that the quarterly cash 
dividend on the new stock will be $0.20 per share which 
is an 18.5% increase over the old rate. 

Continued on the next page 
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HOME OFFICE: SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


For more than a quarter century 
this GPM emblem has stood for 
sound, dependable and extraordi- 
nary service. Originally founded to 
the military, today GPM 
serves every walk of life with a 


serve 


portfolio of policies for every 
insurance need. Today GPM is 
licensed in 25 states and the 


District of Columbia, with nearly 
200 millions of insurance in force. 


P. J. Hennessey, President 


Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
HOME OFFICE — 505 E. TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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SOUTHWESTERN LIFE—Continued 


Everett G. Brown has been elected executive vice- 
president and Charles H. Connolly actuary of this com- 
pany. 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE Insurance Company 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
New Company 


The stockholders of Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company have approved the formation of this 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 











THE FAMOUS 


ELMS sors:. 
in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 





RECENTLY SERVING 


Western & Southern Life Insurance 
State A ile Casualty Underwri 
Farmers Insurance Group 
Central Life Assurance 
Liberty Mutual Insurance 
National Life Insurance 





Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 


== ELMS 
MAKES € NE A PLEASURE @ R tM M F MEd 
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CHILDREN 
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BE 
HELPED 


SUPPORT YOUR 
LOCAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
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new subsidiary life insurance company which will offer 
non-participating life insurance. 

Springfield Life will have its home office in Brattle. 
boro, but its executive and administrative operations 
will be conducted from the home office of the Spring- 
field-Monarch Companies, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Initial resources will be $1,000,000 equally divided be- 
tween capital and paid-in surplus. 


UNION LIFE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
New President 


Jack T. Stephens, president of Stephens, Inc., an 


investment firm which recently purchased control of 
Union Life, has been elected president to succeed J, 
Wythe Walker. A. Nils Florentz, former secretary of 
the board, has been elected vice-president. 
The new board of directors includes in addition to 
Mr. Stephens and Mr. Florentz: Vernon Gist, secretary 
of the board of Stephens, Inc.; George S. Dickey, vice- 
president of Stephens, Inc. ; and J. E. Felker, co-founder 


of Union Life. 


UNITED INSURANCE Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cash Dividends to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly cash dividend to stockholders 
of $0.17 a share, plus an additional $0.10 a share cash 
dividend, was distributed December 1 to stockholders of 
record November 16. 





new direetors 


Baltimore Life (Md.): Marlin W. Morgan vice-president. 


General American Life (Mo.}: August A. Busch Jr. presi- 
dent and chairman of Anheuser-Busch Inc. and president 
of the St. Louis Cardinals. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia (Va.): J. Harvie Wil- 
kinson, Jr., president of State-Planters Bank of Com- 
merce and Trusts at Richmond, Va. 


New England Life (Mass.): Adrian O'Keeffe, president of 
First National Stores. 


Northwestern Mutual Life (Wisc.): Harold F. Falk, presi- 
dent of the Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, succeeding 
the late William D. Van Dyke, Jr., and Robert E. Dineen 
vice-president succeeding the late Robert A. Wihlein. 


Southwestern Life (Texas): Robert H. Stewart, Ill, senior 
vice-president of the First National Bank of Dallas and 
Howard T. Tellepsen, president of Tellepsen Construc- 
tion Company of Houston. 
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gane The BEST men always make their mark! 


























One way or another—men who 
ultimately hit their sales targets 
are men armed with facts. For 
in selling insurance, like any 
intangible, the facts can make 
or break the sale. 

Men who continually find the 
facts they need to strengthen 
their competitive position 

are using BEST’S LIFE 
REPORTS, because for over 

50 years it has provided 

the facts that help to 

sell the most insurance. A 
nationally recognized, time- 
saving reference work, it is 
designed to provide information 
you need on financial resources 
and responsibility, when you need 
it. The preferred source of 

data on legal reserve 

companies operating in the United 
States and Canada, it offers 
respected summary opinions and 
recommendations by a staff of 
experts—for your guidance! 
Make your mark in 1959, make 
this your peak year with 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, priced 
at twenty-five dollars 

including a year’s sub- 

scription to the Life Edition 

of Best’s Insurance News. 








LIFE REPORTS 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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Field Appointments—from 


page 


Pacific Fidelity: Richard E. Sliter 
been named manager in San Jose. 
Pan-American: Thomas R. Young has be- 
come director of sales for group dept. 

Promotions: E. F. Holtzman to senior 
actuary; James R. Gillan and Richard M. 
Fridley to actuaries; Latin American dept. 
—Oscar G. Garza to director of publicity, 
Frank A. Carrico to supervisor of training, 
and Donald W. James to agency secretary, 
all headquartered in home office. 
Pilot Life: Lee J. Rorex has 
moted to director of agents’ 
nary div. 


has 


been pro- 
training-ordi- 


Republic National: Gener: il agency super- 
intendent Hal W. Bradford and_ re- 
gional group manager Dale L. Howe, who 
will be in charge of greater Los Angeles 
area, will direct activities of their respec- 
tive sales operations from the new regional 


office opened at 3175 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles. 

Security Mutual (N. Y.): JVilliam F. 
Kessler has assumed the newly-created 
post of training auditor. 

Standard Security: Dr. Harry E. Unger- 
leider, formerly director of medical re- 
search for Equitable of N. Y., has been 
appointed medical director. Irwin T. 


Vanderhoof, formerly associate actuary of 


Union Central: Oven D. Pritchard. who 
served as president of Nat'l Ass'n of Lif 
Undrs. this past year, has bee: named a 
2nd vice president. 

Union Mutual: Marvin S. / has been 
appointed general agent in Beverly Hills 
section of Chicago. 

United Ins.: Nathanael R ne, for 
merly with Washington N mal, has 


been appointed to actuarial 


United States Life: Howa 

Donald B. Seger have been n 
and claims supervisor, resp¢ 
& H dept. 


Korn and 
d actuary 
A ly, for \ 








Protective Life (Ala.): General agents United States Life, has been named actu- 
appointed: Graves H. Wilson, Greenville, aty and Martin H. Tinsley, formerly chief Washington National: 4rd: ossnickl 
S. C.: Lionell Widener, Tampa, Fla.: L. accounting officer and executive cashier has been appointed assistan tuary it 
Burrell Harris, Crossville, Tenn.; James C. for Union Labor Life, becomes chief ac- ordinarv div. = 
Bryngelson, Augusta, Ga.; and in Texas— counting officer. General agent appointmen Henry F 
Cecil W. Mitchell, Houston, John D. Fer- State Mutual Life: IVilliam A. Bruno, Jr., Fitzgerald, Minneapolis and « tate Min 
guson, Waxahachie, Al B. Saunders, Kil- has been promoted to manager of Garden — nesota; and Robert L. Las Omaha 
leen, Carl Deutsch, Longview, Clare G. City, N. Y., agency. Neb. 
Weakly and Clyde E. Sawlwell, both in Sun Life of America: Matthew Seltzer, 
Dallas. formerly with John Hancock, has been ap Western Life (Mont.): Pr nch has 
Prudential: Kenneth C. Nichols and pointed general agent in Pittsburgh, Pa. been made superintendent of ncies for 
Frank P. Woodruff were elected 2nd vice Robert Foist has been appointed man northern California succeedin: V. Co 
presidents. Thomas J. Gillooly, formerly ager of newly-established Miami district lins, retired, and Howard L. ions ap 
associate counsel of American Life Con- office, and will be assisted by the following pointed to similar post to he head uy 
vention and one-time West Virginia in- field managers: William Brest, Cleveland; the midwestern expansion pi im. Re 
surance commissioner, has been appointed Lawrence Hersch, Chicago; Richard gional group manager John Dole has 
assistant general counsel. Jacobs, Baltimore; and Richard Shaffer, opened new offices in San Francisco 

George D. Ayd has been promoted to Indianapolis. Herman Scherr, Baltimore, George D. Low, formerly asso. iate actu 
manager of Woodhaven district agency in has been appointed chief city cashier for ary for Mutual Service Cos. in St. Paul 
Ozone Park, N. Y the district. has joined the actuarial dept. 

= 
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COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1959) 


{eme Un Atlanta | : 
“(New A y Vice-president) ..Oct. 103 
etna Litt tford 
iGrifith Retires) ....-...-...... .Aug. 99 
(Inereasé Cash Dividend) -Oct. 103 
(Propost Stock Split & 
Dividend) = seecccecccccevescees Oct. 103 
Aid Associ n for Lutherans, Appleton 


(Dividend Action Correction) -Sept. 119 





{merican General Life, Houston 
~ (Execut Promotion) ........ Oct. 103 
(merical itage Life, Jacksonville 
(Purehas Fire & Casualty Co.) .Nov. 103 
American [ncome Life, Indianapolis 
(Execut PROMRGEROD 600000000004 Aug. 90 
American investment, Nashville “ 
“(New Executive Vice-president) ..July 103 
(New Actuary) ..cccccccccccececd Sept. 119 
(New Agency Director) .......... Nov. 103 
American Investors Life, Houston 
(Acquisition Proposed) ......... Aug. 99 
(Business Keinsured) .......... .Nov. 103 


American Liberty Life, Jackson 


(New Vice-P resident and Sec’y) .June 115 
American Penn Life, Philade Iphia 

See COMPAMY). .cccccccececcces Dec. 107 
American Security Life, Fort Wayne 

(New President) .........se.s..-. May 121 
American United Life, Indianapolis 

(New Vice-president) ............ July 103 
ne National Life, Knoxville, Tenn. 

iNew COMPANY) ..2.cccccccccces June 115 

(Mew OfficerB) ...ccccccccccecece NOV. 103 


Associates Life, Indianapolis 
(New Executive Vice-president) ..July 103 
(Merger With Disability Income 
BEE) ccvceceecescccscecceseccece July 103 


(Moves Home Office) .............4 Aug. 99 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 

ST OED Can cdccbceecevess-e Dee. 107 
Atlantic Southern, San Juan 


(Dividends to Stockholders) .July 103 


galtimore Life, Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) ....... ..Nov. 103 
smew Vice President) .........0.. Dee. 107 
Bankers National Life, Montclair 
ED sn 566b660.050 046% Oct. 103 


Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles 
SE EPMUEEOEMED osccccccovsecses July 103 


DROENED  sccescdevesesscccce Oct. 103 

(Stock Dividend) PETS LE I ee Nov. 103 

(Credit Card Clarification) ...... Dee. 107 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston 

(Executive Promotion ) ........ Oct. 103 

(Named Vice Presidents) ........Nov. 103 
California Life, Oakland 

(New ( ‘omptrolle SD Ses sssecceees Oct. 103 

Sew Pressdemt) ......cc000. .Nov. 1038 
California Union, Los Angeles 

feeers LATO Wield) ....sccccces Novy. 103 
Carolina Life, Columbia 

kg. ae July 103 
Central Natl. Life Ins. Co. of Omaha, Omaha 

(New Assistant to the President).Aug. 99 


Central States Life, Houston 


CE EEE Ler ae 
Chesapeake Life, Baltimore 

(Capital Increased) .............. June 115 
The Citadel Life, Spartanburg 

(Enters Ordinary Field) .... -Nov. 104 
City Natl. Life Ins. Co., Houston 

(Acquisition Proposed) ecccsccccced Aug. 99 


(Reinsures American 


Investors). 
Coastal States Life, 


Atlanta 


Nov. 103 





(Stock Dividend) ................./ Aug. 99 
(New Vice President Agency 
I Rd Cw a dehe se Sept. 119 
Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Executive Changes) .............< son 103 
WRG A. OE TLD caccecccccccel Sept. 119 
(Personal Lines Program) .... ‘Dec 107 


Columbian Mutual, Binghamton 





(New Vice- president) 103 
Columbian Natl. Life Ins. 

i PE nics eensecedeasie May 121 

Sy TRORRMEOED oc ccccccccccece July 103 


Commonwealth Life. Louisville 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 


.Sept. 119 
Community Natl. Life, Houston 


Re eer Nov. 104 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
Sew AGGEOGR) ......000000 Novy. 104 
Consolidated American Life, Chicago 
(New Executive Vice Preside ant).. Dee. 107 


Continental Assurance Co., 
(Stock Dividend) coe May 121 
(Dividend Action) ............. Dec. 107 

Continental Life & Accident, Buise 

Cornbelt Life, Freeport 
(Increases Capital) 
(New Vice-president) 


Chicago 


Leen hine eee web July 103 
July 103 


For December, 1959 


Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 
(Stock Exchange) one scnteGv. Boe 
Cotton States Life & Health, Atlanta 
(New President) ein eae ee kenetee May 121 
Disability Income Life, Indianapolis 
(Merges With Associates Life)...July 103 


Eastern Life, New York 


i =.  . aaa July 104 

(Moves Home Office) .......... Oct. 103 
Iquitable Life Assurance, New York 

(100th Anniversary) ......... July 104 

(Executive Appointment) Nov. 105 


Keyquitable Life Insurance, Des Moines 


(New President) May 121 

(Irwin Retires) ...... Nov. 105 

(Vice President) Dee. 107 
Equity Annuity Life, Washington 

(Johnson Steps Down) ...... .Ocet. 103 


Equity General Life Ins. Co., Boulder 


(New Company) Nene el bee a sed.ee al June 115 
Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, Orangeburg 

[ee CES di beck ansecananed Aug. 99 
Farmers and Traders Life Ins. Co., Syracuse 

(New Secretary-Treasurer) .......Aug. 99 

er 7 Sere Tere: a 
Federal Life & C asualty, Battle Creek 

(Director of Advertising) ........ June 115 

(Executive Vice President) Nov. 105 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(Executive Changes) ............ July 105 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Oct. 103 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Vice President) ......Nov. 108 
Fidelity National Life, Philadelphia 

ee oe ay 125 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg 

(New President) ....... June 115 
First National Life, Phoenix 

(New Vice President) sconce. 1 
First Pyramid Life, Little Rock 

(New Vice-President & Agency 

reser Oct. 104 

Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Increased Stock Dividend) ..... June 115 

(New Vice-President) .......... Oct. 104 
Gateway Life Ins. Co., Rocky Mt 

eT a Dec. 108 


General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Promotions) ........../ Aug. 99 
General Assurance Corp., Atlanta 
(Merger P roposed ) sanesdscccaces Dec. 108 


General Life 


Company, 
(Changes 


__.., (Ae Nov. 108 

Georgia International Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Stock Over-subscribed) ........ Sept. 119 

Government Employees Life, Washington 
(Increase in Authorized Capital) .Aug. 99 


Seattle 





CRROGE TORVEEOMED cccccscccecsscced Aug. 99 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

(Executive Changes) ............. May 121 

(Organizes Fire Co.) ............ Oct. 104 
Great National Life, Dall: is 

(Vice President) ..... . Noy. 108 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Houston 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 121 

(Associate Board) ........... -May 121 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-President-Agency 

SPPOEOEED  occcccccsczesceess -May 122 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(New Home Office) ............+0¢ July 105 
Guaranty Savings Life Ins. Co. wee my | 

(Merged with Mid-South L ife ) ..May 122 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 

4 5 a ens -Nov, 108 

§ 7... | ere “es ...Dee. 108 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Stock Interest Acquired) ........ Aug. 100 
Hi. B. A. Life, Phoenix 

(New Vice-president) ....... Oct. 104 
Home Life of America, Phil: idelphia 

(HOW PROURRSEE) coccccoccccccccs July 105 
Idaho Mutual Benefit, Boise 

(Company Reinsured) ...........J July 108 
Independent Life, Baltimore 

(Control Purchased) ............ July 108 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 

tok. =e May 122 


Intercoast Mutual Life, 
(New Vice-president) 
International Opportunity 
Denver 
(New 


Sacramento 
rrr eee Oct. 105 
Life Ins. Co., 


0 ee Sept. 119 
Inter-State Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(New Agency Director) ......... Sept. 119 
Investors Life, Atlanta 
(To Merge with Kennesaw 
Se Ge Meee Seance whnnssacecscscscsss June 115 


Investors Life, Cedar Rapids 
(New Executive Vice-president) .Uct. 105 
Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
CAs. Ra ee Aug. 100 


John Hancock Mutual, 
(Senior Officer for 
States) 


Boston 
Western 
.Sept. 119 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(New Bid for Stock) ......cccsced July 108 
(Control Passes to Kincaid) ..-.-Aug. 100 
Kennesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 
(Merges with Investors Life) 


June 115 
(Merger Proposed) 


Sept. 119 
Liberty Life Insurance, Greenville 
(Capital Change) Dec, 108 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
(BORER TEVERRME) ccccccccccscccs 
(Executive Changes) ........ 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., 
(Earlier Decision Upheld) June 115 
(New Secretary) ........ Aug. 100 
(Murchison Gains Control) Sept. 120 


May 122 
May 122 
Nashville 


Lifeco Ins. Co., Seattle 

(New Title) . Nov. 108 
Life Ins. Co. of Ga., Alabama 

(New Vice president) -July 108 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 


(Control Changes) . 
Lutheran Brotherhood, 
(Management 


ere July 108 
Minneapolis 
Retains Control) Dec, 108 
Maine Fidelity Life, 
(Capital Reduced) ..............¢ June 116 
CR MD nc 56 5605000000008 June 116 
(Increases Capital) July 108 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Executive Appointment) 
Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., 


Portland 


-Oct. 105 
Springtield 


(Executive Changes) ...... ....Jdune 116 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York 

(Appointments) , Sept. 120 

(Executive Elections) Dec. 108 
Mercury Life, St. Louis 

A OO eae eee July 108 


Mid-South Life, Montgomery 
(Merged with Guaranty Savings) 
Monarch Life Insurance, Springfield 

(New Sales Directors) ........... May 123 
(New Investment V . president) .July 109 
Mountain States 


May 122 


Life, Colorado Springs 

(Merger) ... paiefekie Dee. 109 
Mutual Life Assurance, Waterloo 

CRe NED vnc ackcctansdsed July 109 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 

(Executive Changes) ............ May 123 

(New Presidemt) ....cccccss. Aug. 100 

(Realigns Sales Staff) Dee. 108 
National Accident and Health, Phila 


(Promoted to Vice President) 
Natl. Fidelity Life Ins. Co., 
(New Vice-President and 


Oct. 105 
Kansas City 
Director of 


PND - n00455084000%445% Aug. 101 

National Old Line Ins. Co., Little Rock 

(50% Stock Dividend) ....... ...-July 109 

(New Executive Vice-President) ..Sept. 120 

(New President) 7 Nov. 108 

(Executive Vice President) Novy. 10S 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 

(Stock Dividends) ............... June 116 
New York Life, N. Y 

(New Vice-presidents) ........... July 109 

(Heads Product Development ) Noy. 108 
North American Accident, Chicago 

to eae Tuly 109 

(New Controller) . Dee, 108 


North American Equitable, Cincinnati 
(Purchases Control of Independent 
Life) 


iL siese ee edthhesa ae eat .July 108 
North American Reassurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointment) Aug. 101 


Northwestern National, 
(Executive Changes) . ‘ .Oct. 105 
(Increased Cash Divide nd) Dec. 108 
(Enters A & 8S Field) . Dec, 108 


Minne: aan 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(New Vice-President) ....... 

Occidental of North Carolina, 
(Executive Promotions) 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 


Sept. 120 
Ri ile igh 
Oct. 105 


(Mutualization Completed) ..... Oct. 108 
Oil Industries Life Ins. Co., Houston 

(New Vice-President) .... Sept. 120 
Old American Ins. Co., Kansas City 


(Address Changed) 
Old Equity Life, Evanston 

(New Agency Vice President) 
Old National Insurance, Houston 

(New Actuary) 


ecercccnes Sept. 120 


.June 116 


Nov 108 


113 





Old West Life, Boise Richmond Life, Richmond Texas Life, Waco 
(Reinsures Idaho Mut. Benefit)..July 108 (Stock Dividend) 117 (New President) 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles nee moeem ain Life, orgue sas Tri ae aes “ a 
(Executive Changes May 123 erger) .-. a a FA ag since pall) rely oe 
(Mutualization Completed) Sept. 121 savings Bank Life Ins. Fund of Conn The Travelers Ins. Cos., Hartford 
(Stock to be Distributed) Dee. 109 Hartford U (L. A, a Sa sept. 
a State Life, Columbia (Officers Elected) $ . 122 ya my ame By Cincinnati 
an-American Life, New Orleans Seaboard Life, Miami (Second Vice President) 
(Customer-Insurance Plan) Sept. 121 (Revises Capital) 109 nion Life Ins., Little Rock 
PalNew Sopchiiontiont of yg 7 = (Control ¢ *hanges) 
s t (New Vice-President) 3 . 122 N P i 
Agencies) May) Security American Life, Memphis ty dee 
THe EMEA Ge Rca AGG HGL | scltely BORER lee "Ropata' =" MAT 1 Onn Bund 
s . Security Benefit Life, Topeka Ini rotective As . 
Peoples Life, hen “ange (Executive Promotions} y nTrit So Sey SN, OE mph 
(Capital Increased) pose ko.64-40G eee eee Sentinel Life, El Paso , (Title Changed) Sept. 
piaddress Change) t. 108 "(New President) yi oh > ypdbeseertcnmdeeer 
ommont i ife Ins B cman Atlanta 101 Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke ‘nion Trust Life, Duluth 
. ce esident) ’ ug. (New President) (New Executive Vice-President) .0¢ 
Pierce Insurance, North Hollywood Skyland Life I ange ae as ; - ; . Ct. 1085 
(Correction) Sept. 12 . Tame — nsurance, i b? 2 meee Amatiene. i Aone a 
. oo 8 Merger A New ce-rresiden July 
I yp ote | Co.).. (Merged) ., Inited Life, Jacksonville ° 
Pioneer American, Fort Worth South Coast Life Ins. Co., Houston (Stock Purchased by Western & 
(Executive Promotions) —— (Executive Changes) Sept. 122 Southern) , Tune If 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden Southern Life of Georgia, Atlanta (New Vice Presidents) . wt une phe 
(Converts Preferred Stock) (Stock Dividend Paid) Oct. 108 _— gone of America, Chicago 
Preferred Life, Dallas Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas aw oa 8 i ae Washi Dec. 110) 
eg ee eee Nov. 109 (Stock Dividend) May 124 {Pr coed ‘Capital’ Incre — jae Mi S 
(Reinsures Universal Guaranty) .Noy. 109 (New Buildings Dedicated) 117 (Cask D ory na 
Protective Life, Birmingham (New Chairman) ..............0+ Sept. 122 (Cash I . idend) rn oa May 
(Stock Dividend) c. 109 Southwestern Life, Dallas — Feet are I sgt ta ‘ug. 2 
Provident Life, Bismarck (Executive Promotions) .........Nov. 109 a oe 
, (Dividends to Stockholders) 116 (Stock Split and Dividend) ¢. 109 ens Gateas hs i 
Provident Mutual, Phila. (Official Appointments) c. 109 (Reinsured by Preferred Life) Nov. 109) 
P Conaive Changes) coma - 108 Springfield Life, Brattleboro University Natl. Life, Norman = 
‘ta Vabubes 117 (New Company) t. 108 (New Agency Director) Nov. 110 
‘ (New Company) ec. 110 Wabash Life Insurance, Indianapoli : 
P Bn rg Ba =e) ic adelphi: a - 122 — — — meen 16 (Vice President) ™ vov. I 
. 9 (New Secretary e. Vanguard Life, Phila 
> > 09 3 g " ‘ 
saber City 1 “ hi core Standard Ins. Co., Portland (Name Changed) May 125) 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia (New Vice President) g. 102 West Coast Life, San Francisco ’ 
Gx Incr. in Authorized . State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome (New Vice-President) une lif 
A = 7 meng 117 (Executive Promotion) . 102 Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Stock Dividend) ................3 ov. 109° State National Life, St. Louis (Purchases Stock of United Life) .j une 17) 
Reliance Life & Accident, Dallas (New President) t. 108 (New Vice Presidents) ‘une Hi 


(Formerly Insur-O-Medic Life) ..May 122 i s wak . (Director of Agencies) Sov. 11) 
(Merger Proposed) ..............Sept. 119 —, Sick biidneay > 110 Western States Life, Fargo ’ 
Republic National, lallas 5 ~ (Stock Dividend) June 
(Executive Promotions) wiknvandoon Aug. 101 Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. Amer., N. Y. Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Nov. 109 (Moves Headquarters) May 124 (Capital Increase Approved) 


(LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 3: Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. .... 
American National, Galveston, Texas ea ¢ Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Atlantic Life, Riehmond, Va. a ¢ Massachusetts C asualty Co., Boston, Mass 
> se : , Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, 
ae Chon Lit “oo a re is : Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
vt ers o ate, e er, olo. Oo 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 95 Metropolitan Life, New York, N. ¥. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. pate National Life & Accident, Ne ashville, 

jowles, Andrews & Towne, Ine., Richmond, Va. 9 National Old Line, Little Rock, 

Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. ........ 95 Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, 

7 : ee New England Life, Boston, Mass. 

ampbell, Donald F., Chicago, Tl. 9 New York Life, New York, N. Y. 

‘olburn Associates, Ine., John, Wilmette, North American Accident. Chic ago. 

‘olonial Life, East Orange, N. J. North American Life, Chicag 

‘onnecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. North American Reassurance, } 

‘ontinental American Life, Wilmington, Dela. idee Nvhart Co.. Inc.. Howard E. 

‘ontinental Assurance, Chicago, Il. = 7 we] od ‘ , 


[ 


Occidenté uife zs Angeles, ¢ 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, C Rai 9 ceidental Life, los Angel 
Dresser Products, Inc., Providence, R. I. “te Gk. i Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ... 
‘ . ‘ : Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. Pick Hotels Corp., Chicag ro, 1 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa Pilot Life. Greensboro, N. C. .. 
Eureka Specialty Printing Co. Seranton, Pa. Pioneer American Insurance C 
Federal Life, Chicago, Il. case Gieb : Provident Life, Bismarck, N 
Fidelity Mutual Life, P a, : { Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, 
First Boston Corp., New York, Y. ‘ Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Til. ; ; 
Freneh Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick. . ‘ Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. Pastels 7 Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. 
‘ . By os : Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 9 Silver Thatch Inn, Pompano Beach, 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. : Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N 
Goodfarb, Leonard E., Philadelphia, 9: Southland Life. Dallas, Texas ra 
Gov't. Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas .......... ‘ Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas soe : ; ere 7 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. cas % Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Tl. 
Tressel & ssociates arry S., Chicag 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inec., Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 95 Pressel & Associates, Harr} , COREaeM, 
Haloid Xerox Ine., Rochester, N. Y. ae G4 United Benefit Life. Omaha, Neb — 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. a icp ncadd 9 Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas ....... 93 Union Labor Life, New York, 
: ; a : : United Services Life, Washington, D. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 2 
International Business Machines Corp., N rock, .. T. . 5S—he Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, T 


Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. ate) a a Western & Southern Life, 

Weston & Co., Byron, Dalton, 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. sa A ek ake Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New 
sife of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. : Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln, 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb. Pain nas . Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. <a = Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, 


114 Best’s Life Ne 








